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The  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  romantic  shrine  of  lovers, 
is  visited  daily  by  more  than  a  thousand  persons  of  all  creeds, 
classes  and  countries.  Officially  the  Church  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration,  but  affectionately  rechristened  by  the  public,  the 
picturesque  edifice  has  baptized,  married  and  buried  countless 
thousands,  including  many  of  the  city's  glamorous  figures. 
Next  year  the  Little  Church  celebrates  its  100th  anniversary. 
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YORK  JRIJRNAL-AMERICAY 

^  hEARST  ^KYSPAPER 


You  nood  nowspapers  to  soil  Now  York 


money 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


ami. 


1  hat  s  why  jacks  mean  more  money  tor  you. 
are  always  buying.  They  are  a  marl?et  (or  all  goo 
youn^  families  in  tke  process  of  accumulation  Ifi 
of  everything. 

In  Chicago,  tlie  HeraU-American  is  tke  preferred 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on>tke-way*up  families.  It  is  tkeir 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 
^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Ckicago,  y  ou  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tke 
Herald'American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  kome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 

You  can  profitakly  influence  tke  purckases  of  over 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 


<ug  more 


Ns/isii4//y  Represented  by  HEAR  ST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Serving  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  4,000,000  subscriber  families  of 
Homes  &  Gardens  and  Successful  Farming  takes  a  lot  of  jumping  aro^ 


How  to  serve 

4,000,000 

families 

BETTER 


The  practical  way  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  for  the  editors  and  executives 
at  Meredith  Publishing  Company  has 
been  found  in  company  ownership  of 
a  Beechcraft  twin-engine  Executive 
Transport.  The  Beechcraft’s  200  mph 
speed  and  1,000-mile  radius  is  at  their 
disposal  any  time  day  or  night,  any 
season  of  the  year.  That  is  one  reason 
wliy  Better  Homes  &  Gardens  edito¬ 
rial  features  do  not  linger  long  in  the 


“idea”  stage.  And  the  Beechcra^^ 
proved  just  as  effective— and  pn^ 
able— for  business  office  travel 
The  Beechcraft  carries  up  to  ni 
people  in  superb  comfort.  Therei 
ample  room  for  photo  gear  and  1^ 
gage.  Matching  the  highest  standaii, 
of  air  transport  sendee,  this  plane b 
an  additional  advantage  in  its  ahilj 
to  operate  fn  and  out  of  small  fie| 
everywhere. 


Left  to  nfht^  E.  T.  MereHitK  Jr.t  Vice-Pr^nidfnt  and  General  Mtaoiff; 


(lautie  McBroom,  Dtrertnr  of  Personnel  and  Methods;  Howard  Stalnaker,  Pila 


Many  Beeclicraft  twin-engine  transports  are  now  in 


the  service  of  leading  U.  S.  newspapers  and  maga 


zines.  For  complete  information,  get  in  touch  with 


your  nearest  Beechcraft  distributor,  or  write  Beech 


Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita,  Kansas. 


E 
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cotroiATiON  wichita,  Kansas,  u.s.a. 
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THE  DENVER  POST 

^9cce  0^  tAt  “TH^mhUUk  S***^i^ 


Another  successful  project  in  THE  DENVER  POST'S  'round-the-year 
promotion  program. ..THE  POST'S  Free  Summer  Opera... attracted 
150,000  spectators  for  its  four  evening  performances.  This  was  the 
14th  local  talent  opera  staged  by  Al  Birch,  able  promotion  manager 
of  THE  DENVER  POST. 

In  his  29  years  with  THE  POST,  Al  Birch  has  scores  of  success¬ 
ful  promotions  to  his  credit... the  annual  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days 
special  train  on  which  THE  POST  takes  over  500  Rocky  Mountain 
Empire  business  leaders  to  Cheyenne  as  its  guests... THE  POST'S 
Mutt-Dog  shows. .. Kids'  Rodeo... School's  Out  picnics... Kite  Flying 
contest... Orphans'  Christmas  Party.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
community-service  projects  which  contribute  toward  making  THE 
DENVER  POST  the  Rocky  Mountain  Empire's  outstanding  news¬ 
paper. 


A.  G.  BIRCH 

Promoh'on  Manager 
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Wiiiiam  E, 


monuAon 


Co. 


o^^erA 

l^ewd^aper  f^re66e6  Eaie 

immediate  ^^eiiveru  .  .  . 


Because  oi  alterations  to  obtain  more  mailing  room  space  The  Evening 
Bulletin — must  dismantle  at  once  two  lines  of  Hoe  Z  type  units — 223/4"  cut 
off  complete  with — D.  C.  Drives  and  Motors — Reels  and  Rollers  in  perfect 
condition— can  be  split  up  as  follows: 


4 — Presses  of  3  units  each — ^with  pair  of  folders. 

Will  print  up  to  24  standard  size  pages  straight  run  or  up  to  48  pages 
collect — double  the  pages  for  tabloids — or, 

2 — Presses  of  two  units  each — ^with  pair  of  folders. 

Will  print  up  to  16  standard  pages  straight  run  or  up  to  32  pages  collect — 
and. 


2 — Presses  of  4  imits  each — ^with  pair  of  folders. 

Will  print  up  to  32  standard  size  pages — straight  run  or  up  to  64  pages 
collect — or. 


2 — Presses  of  6  units  each — ^with  2  pair  of  folders. 
Will  print  up  to  48  standard  pages — straight  run. 


These  presses  priced  for  quick  sale. 

Also  for  immediate  delivery: 

4 — Units  of  Goss  press— age  25  years — splendid  condition — 32  pages  straight 
rim — 75  H.P.A.C.  motor — main  drive — smaller  motor  (Westinghouse)  for 
starting — Cline  control  board  equipment — A.C.  double  folders — Goodrich 
rubber  rollers  and  spare  cores — page  cut  off  23  9/16"  conveyor.  Already 
dismantled  and  boxed  for  shipment — necessary  blue  prints  for  electric 
control  equipment  and  foundation  plans. 


We  also  have  three  used  Sta-Hi  Scorchers  for  immediate  delivery. 


For  Complete  Information  and  Price  Wire — Phone  or  Write  to 


VJiMam  C.  (£d 


mondAon 


Co. 


1264  COMMERCIAL  TRUST  BLDG. 


PHILA.,  7,  PA. 


PHONE  LO.  7-1639 
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As  local  as  the  clock  on  city  hall 


There’s  not  a  landmark  in  our  town 
that’s  more  familiar  to  more  peo- 
le  than  this  faithful  timekeeper.  Folks 
now  it’s  always  there  to  tell  them  the 
time  of  day.  They  rely  on  it.  The 
clock  on  city  hall  is  a  part  of  the  local 
scene. 

The  success  of  the  locally  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines  is  due  to  this  same 
natural  affinity  that  everyone  has  for 
local  places,  local  people  and  local 
happenings.  Every  Sunday  in  the  year 
people  in  seven  major  markets  settle 
down  to  read  and  enjoy  their  own 
locally  edited  magazine.  (Total  circu¬ 
lation  over  1,400,000  copies  every 
week!)  It’s  a  reading  habit  that  pays 
extra  dividends  to  advertisers.  For  no¬ 
where  else  can  your  dollar  buy  such 


high  readership,  such  thorough  read¬ 
ership,  such  interested  readership. 
Also  it’s  easy  to  use  the  locally  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  individually  or  as  a  convenient 
single-order,  single-copy,  single-billed 
package.  All  seven  publications  are 
printed  in  Standard  Gravure’s  modern 
rotogravure  plant  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky— insuring  uniform,  top-quality 
reproduction  in  monotone,  duotone 
and  full  color. 

WANT  MORE  FACTS.?  Just  write 
the  Locally  Edited  Group,  Louisville 
2,  Kentucky,  or  contact  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Representatives:  Branham  Co., 
Jann  &  Kelley,  John  Budd  Co., 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co. 


Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazines 

FEATURING  THE  LOCAL  TOUCH  FOR  HIGHEST  READER  INTEREST 
FOR  GREATER  ADVERTISING  VALUE 


Columbus  Dispatch  Louisville  Courier- Journal 

Houston  Chronicle  Atlanta  Journal 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  San  Antonio  Express 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 
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The  City  Edition  of  The  New  York  Times  is 
now  on  sole  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  publication. 

A  special  flight  of  the  American  Airlines 
“Mercury,”  non-stop  from  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Los  Angeles,  delivers  The  New  York 
Times  in  Los  Angeles  before  8  a.m.  on  the 
morning  of  publication. 

Thus  people  in  Los  Angeles  read  The  New 
York  Times  on  day  of  publication  at  the 
same  time  that  people  in  New  York  read  it 
. . .  and  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Miami— 27  cities 
in  all,  all  over  the  U.S. 

This  new  same-morning  delivery  to  Los 
Angeles  is  part  of  the  constant  effort  of  The 
New  York  Times  to  give  its  many  thousands 
of  readers  all  over  the  country  always 
better  service. 

Better  service  of  this  kind  to  readers,  al¬ 
ways  foremost  in  the  thinking  of  The  New 
York  Times,  results  inevitably  in  better  re¬ 
turns  to  advertisers. 
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tfo  Contract’  Policy  Voted 
7  ITU  in  Convention 


1947 


Randolph  Given  Full  Power  to  Enforce 
It;  Violators  Are  to  Be  Expelled 


By  Jerry  Walker 

CLEVELAND,  O— A  no-contract 
policy  for  the  duration  of  the 
..'ift-Hartley  law  as  it  now 
Jnnds.  was  voted  at  the  89th 
Invention  of  the  International 
f^graphical  Union  here  this 
lieek  and  President  Woodruff 
iHndolph  was  clothed  with  ex- 
e.ne  powers  to  enforce  it. 

The  statement  of  policy,  at- 
ached  as  a  rider  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  permits  members  to 
obsent  themselves  from  the  shop 
(h  primary  and  election  days. 
conUined  this  basic  paragraph: 

Upon  the  expiration  of  exist¬ 
ing  contracts,  and  until  the  laws 
are  amended  and  free  collective 
bargaining  is  again  recognized, 
oar  members  may  accept  em¬ 
ployment  only  from  employers 
who  are  willing  to  employ  them 
joder  the  ‘conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment'  which  the  several  unions 
adopt,  after  approval  by  the  Ex- 
eentive  Council  of  the  ITU.” 
Adopted  unanimously,  the 
pdicy  was  later  made  part  of 
the  Union’s  general  laws. 

The  door  was  left  open  for 
discussion  of  wages,  hours  and 
local  conditions. 

The  Executive  Council  was 
given  power  to  expel  any  mem¬ 
ber  or  subordinate  union  which 
mfuses  to  abide  by  a  decision 
of  the  council.  Heretofore  sus¬ 
pension  was  the  penalty.  Expul¬ 
sion  carries  with  it  revocation 
o(  all  union  benefits.  This  new 
hy  law  is  so  broad  that  it  covers 
say  situation  where  an  individ- 
'Jal  or  a  union  acting  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  seeks  redress 
(or  any  alleged  wrong. 

To  the  president  of  ITU  alone 
and  specifically,  the  convention 
lave  authority  to  nullify  any 
rontract  or  agreement  which 
does  not  conforai  to  interna- 
Sonal  law  and  policy.  The  “and 
pohcy"  was  added. 

The  Randolph  forces  at  the 
invention,  outnumbering  the 
^dependent  group  led  by 
®arlM  D.  Tucker  of  Indianap- 
**  (Ind.)  Times  by  three  to 
®e.  rammed  through  several 
azures  to  tighten  the  presi- 
dfflt  s  control  of  the  union  un- 
«r  toe  new  policy. 

With  little  opposition,  other 
Mn  spells  of  oratory  by  minor- 
^  leaders  who  appeared  to 
war  out  their  welcome  at  the 
aicrophone  while  fellow  dele- 


of  98-degree  heat,  the  conven¬ 
tion  endorsed  Randolph's 
“who  cares?”  attitude  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  convention  mes¬ 
sage  to  members  in  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Journal. 

In  this  he  stated:  “The  theory 
is  constantly  reiterated  that  the 
closed  shop  is  ‘out.’  The  condi¬ 
tion  is  that  even  after  Aug.  22, 
1947,  a  closed  shop  contract 
could  be  signed  but  it  would  not 
be  a  valid  contract  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  Who  cares?” 

Under  the  policy  adopted  the 
conditions  to  be  posted  in  all 
shops  will  contain  a  provision 
that  members  offer  their  services 
“so  long  as  they  are  individually 
able  and  willing  to  work.” 

“If  employers  are  willing  to 
cooperate  with  the  ITU  in  the 
application  of  the  policy,  no 
widespread  trouble  need  occur,” 
the  committee  on  laws  con¬ 
cluded  in  reporting  it  favorably. 

One  paragraph  leaves  the 
door  open  for  employers  to  of¬ 
fer  their  own  conditions.  It 
states:  “We  realize  that  this 
policy  will  bring  some  disap¬ 
pointment  to  our  employers  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  for  unilateral 


action.  It  may  be  possible  for 
those  employers  who  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  the  policy  to  prepare  uni¬ 
laterally  a  set  of  conditions  of 
employment  that  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.” 

It  w’as  the  sense  of  some  dele¬ 
gates  that  this  expression  might 
lead  to  an  arrangement  whereby 
management  would  turn  over 
full  operation  of  the  composing 
room  to  the  union.  As  one  told 
this  writer:  “Let  us  run  the 
shop.  We’ll  see  that  the  paper 
gets  out.”  The  policy  strictly 
forbids  locals  to  file  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  or  petitions 
without  first  obtaining  approval 
of  the  Executive  Council. 

It  is  further  set  forth  that 
local  unions  must  not  seek  to 
qualify  as  representatives  under 
the  labor  management  act  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases,  and  they 
are  not  to  execute  union  shop 
contracts  or  “no  strike”  agree¬ 
ments. 

In  several  respects,  the  policy 
provides  that  the  I’m  and  its 
locals  shall  comply  with  the  law. 
Financial  reports  and  affidavits 
as  to  officers'  nonaffiliation  with 
the  Communist  Party  will  be 
filed. 

Unions  are  instructed  to  give 
the  required  60  days’  notice  be¬ 
fore  an  existing  contract  may 
be  changed  or  terminated.  This 
procedure  has  already  been 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  Rock- 


Printers  May  Declare 
Holidays  for  Politics 


CLEVELAND.  O. — Newspapers 

employing  ITU  printers  and 
mailers  may  be  forced  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  on  Primary 
Day  and  Election  Day  hereafter. 

*10  make  its  political  action 
campaign  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  as  effective  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  ITU  convention  here 
this  week  empowered  local 
unions  to  require  members  to 
observe  those  two  days  as  holi¬ 
days  during  the  time  the  polls 
are  open. 

In  the  absence  of  contracts 
with  publishers,  it  could  result 
in  a  complete  stoppage  of  work 
in  the  composing  room  and  mail 
room  if  union  members  so 
choose. 

The  idea,  in  line  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  President 
William  Greten  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  holiday  is  being  planned  for 


(»tes  sweated  it  out  in  four  days  Election  Day,  1948,  first  came 
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before  the  ITU  convention  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution  offered 
by  Delegate  Charles  R.  Crutcher 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Randolph  discouraged  its 
adoption  in  that  form. 

Randolph  indicated  his  pre¬ 
ference  for  an  amendment  to  the 
general  laws  as  proposed  by 
Delegate  Richard  J.  Ryan,  Jr., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  This  specified 
that  local  unions  “may”  adopt 
regulations  requiring  members 
to  participate  in  the  two  holi¬ 
days  and  no  member  shall  be 
disciplined  for  failure  or  refusal 
to  work,  as  long  as  he  “performs 
political  work  in  behalf  of  the 
trade  union  movement.” 

A  provision  was  also  added 
that  unions  “under  contract  on 
such  dates”  shall  make  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  for  members 
scheduled  to  work  to  be  absent 
during  polling  hours. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


See  page  8  ior  complete  text 
of  ITU  Btatement 


ville  Center  Review-Star  and 
Newsday,  two  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  dailies  which  declined  to . 
accept  either  the  form  A  stipula¬ 
tions  of  ITU  or  its  conditions  of 
employment  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  17, 
page  5). 

As  originally  drawn,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  was  “for  use  in 
the  United  States  only,”  but 
Randolph  had  it  changed  to  read 
“for  use  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  if  necessary” 
after  a  Canadian  delegate 
pointed  out  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  may  be  copied. 

One  of  the  first  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  policy  was  John  J. 
Fahey  of  New  York  No.  6,  one 
of  the  chief  spokesmen  of  the 
independents.  He  endorsed  it 
and  urged  all  union  members 
to  “give  the  sinews  of  war  to 
the  president.” 

Randolph  thereafter  declined 
two  moves  to  shut  off  discussion, 
allowing  delegates  to  parade  to 
the  microphone  for  two  hours 
to  get  on  the  record  with  state¬ 
ments  of  approval.  He  himself 
spoke  at  length  on  the  purpose 
of  the  policy  move,  replying  to 
the  que^ion  from  the  floor  as  to 
whether  competent  legal  advice 
had  been  obtained. 

“We  are  hit  particularly  hard 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,”  he 
said.  “Other  unions  may  rely 
on  it  to  gain  representation  in 
collective  bargaining,  as  they 
did  under  the  Wagner  Act.” 

He  disclosed  that  the  ITU  was 
drawing  upon  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  itself,  under  a  clause  “in¬ 
tended  for  employers,”  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  its  no-contract  policy. 

“We  believe,”  he  said,  “that 
we  can  get  equal  treatment  un¬ 
der  law  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  law  protects  us  in  our  re¬ 
fusal  to  agree  to  any  proposals 
or  to  make  concessions.” 

“You  can  strike,”  he  advised 
delegates.  “There’s  nothing  in 
the  law  that  requires  you  to 
tell  why  you  are  striking  or 
quitting  your  jobs.  It's  none  of 
the  employer’s  business  since 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been 
adopted.  You  can  strike  for  any 
reason  or  no  reason. 

“I  suspect,  however,  that  em¬ 
ployers  will  try  to  get  employes 
to  say  they’re  striking  for  some¬ 
thing — the  closed  shop  or  some¬ 
thing  else — that  is  forbidden. 
Then  the  time  may  come  when 
some  court  will  declare  this  an 
illegal  objective,  and  that  will 
lead  to  putting  organized  labor 
in  chains.  We’ll  be  shackled. 

“We  think  we  have  the  right 
to  strike  when  there’s  no  legal 
contract.  I  hope  there  will  be 
no  mandate  for  involuntary 
servitude  but  I  can’t  guarantee 
it.  We  have  to  run  that  gaunt¬ 
let  but  we  can  show  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  bear  punish- 
( Continued  on  page  56) 
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Text  of  ITU  ^No-Contract*  Policy  Statement 


CLEVELAND,  O. — Herewith  is 

the  text  of  the  "Collective 
Bargaining  Policy’’  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
as  adopted  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  here  this  week: 

It  is  our  policy  that  we 
maintain  our  historic  rights 
and  prerogatives  to  which  we 
are  entitled  and  which  we  have 
enjoyed  for  nearly  a  century. 

We  believe  that  the  harmony 
of  our  relations  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  almost  without  inter¬ 
ruption  for  many  decades  be¬ 
tween  our  members,  our  local 
unions  and  their  employers  can 
continue  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  and  it  is  our  policy  to  try 
to  continue  it. 


ated  by  such  a  relationship  un¬ 
der  the  Labor-Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act  of  1947. 


T-H  Law  Cited 

Even  the  Taft-Hartley  Law 
provides  that: 

•  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
so  construed  to  require  an  in¬ 
dividual  employe  to  render  la¬ 
bor  or  service  without  his  con¬ 
sent,  nor  shall  anything  in  this 
act  be  construed  to  make  the 
quitting  of  his  labor  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  employe  an  illegal  act.” 

Upon  the  expiration  of  ex¬ 
isting  contracts,  and  until  the 
laws  above  referred  to  are 
amended  and  free  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  is  again  recognized,  our 
members  may  accept  employ¬ 
ment  only  from  employers  who 
are  willing  to  employ  them  un¬ 
der  the  “conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment”  which  the  several  unions 
adopt,  after  approval  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  ITU. 

Our  unions  will  give  sixty 
days’  notice  before  an  existing 
contract  may  be  changed  or 
terminated. 

They  will  notify  State  and 
Federal  conciliation  agencies 
simultaneously  thirty  days  after 
the  original  notice. 

They  will  engage  in  collective 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


'Ill-Considered'  Law 

We  express  this  belief  despite 
the  fact  that  ill  considered  legis¬ 
lation  has  recently  been  enacted 
the  effect  of  which  might  easily 
be  disastrous  to  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations. 

We  confidently  assert  that 
there  are  certain  provisions  in 
the  Labor  -  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  of  1947  that  are  un¬ 
constitutional  and  invalid,  that 
certain  provisions  of  it  are  im¬ 
practicable  and  unworkable  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in¬ 
equitable  and  unjust  to  organ¬ 
ized  labor. 

We  believe  that  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  become  gen¬ 
erally  known  the  law  will  in 
time  be  amended  to  eliminate 
its  defects  and  inequities. 

While  there  should  not  be 
and  will  not  be  any  attempt  on 

the  part  of  the  international  or  CHICAGO— Approval  by  dele- 
subordinate  unions  to  violate  gates  of  the  International 
any  valid  provisions  of  this  law  photo  Engravers  Union  of  a  new 
law,  f^eral  or  stete,  arbitration  agreement  with  the 
yet  there  should  be  and  will  be  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
earnest  endeavors  on  the  part  Association,  American  Photo  En- 
unions  to  avoid  any  gravers  Association  and  Gravure 
TOnditioiu  that  wu*  Employers  Association,  was  in- 

their  being  penaliz^  by  these  dicated  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
laws  and  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  46th  annual  convention  here  this 
of  rights  and  prerogatives 

which  may  be  lost  by  the  sign-  Such  a  recommendation  was 
heretofwe.  by  First  Vicepresident 

1  Labor-Management  Matthew  Woll  and  it  appeared 

lations  Act  does  not  compel  the  that  delegates  would  authorize 
signing  of  contracts,  and  re-  the  IPEU  Executive  Council  to 

framing  from  domg  so  is  not  a  enter  into  such  an  arbitration 

\dolation  or  evasion  of  the  law.  agreement  concerning  issues 
It  will  be  o^  policy  to  refrain  arising  out  of  existing  agree- 
fram  signing  contracts  in  order  ^gnts  but  not  for  the  purpose 

negotiating  new  contracts. 

The  convention  has  author- 

accepting  the  conditions  ere-  j^ed  the  Executive  Council  to 

•  determine  contract  policy  under 
ri^PY  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  with  the 

union  security  clause  slated  to 

Advertising  Survey  . 14  be  changed  to  comply  with  con- 

Amona  Ad  Folk  16  ditions  arising  out  of  the  Taft- 

_  .  , .  , .  Hartley  ban  on  the  closed  shop. 

Bright  Ideas  .  50  „  .  „  .  „ 

_  .  _  Seek  Union  Protection 

Campaigns  and  Accounts....  16  ^  j  ^ 

_  One  proposal  offered  to  offset 

Cartoons  .  13  ^be  Taft-Hartley  provision  that 

Circulation  .  42  would  subject  local  and  inter- 

EditoriaU  .  36  national  uniorw  to  pwalties,  w£^ 

--  that  of  Alfred  H.  Henke,  Mil- 

Obituory  . 63  waukee  Local  No.  19,  whose 

Personals  37  proposition  was  submitt^  to  the 

Photography  .  28  taws  committee  for  considera- 

Promotion  .  30  >j«bg  proposition  suggested  that 

Badio  . 30  the  executive  council  shall  re- 

Sknp  Tnik  RR  fuse  to  sanction  the  presenting 

.  .  of  any  new  agreements  which 

Short  Takes  .  40  provide  the  following 

Syndicates  .  44  clauses: 

“Nothing  in  this  agreement 


bargaining  to  the  extent  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  legal  obligation  of  a 
“labor  organization”  under  the 
LMRA  to  "bargain  collectively” 
meet  and  confer  in  good  faith 
with  reference  to  wages,  hours, 
etc.,  expressly  provides  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "But  such  obligation  does 
not  compel  either  party  to  agree 
to  a  proposal  or  require  the 
making  of  a  concession.” 

A  “conditions  of  employment” 
form  which  must  be  used  by  all 
unions  and  which  is  uniform 
except  for  local  scales  and  prac¬ 
tices  has  been  printed  for  the 
convenience  and  use  of  all 
subordinate  unions.  The  form 
sets  out  the  conditions  under 
which  our  members  offer  their 
services,  so  long  as  they  are  in¬ 
dividually  able  and  willing  to 
work. 


Labor  Management  Rei,s 
Act  for  that  type  of  coS  1 
too  lengthy  and  cu.^b^“* 
and  there  are  features  of 
“union  shop”  that  are  ^ 


able  to  our  members 
may  our  unions  enter  into  v 
strike”  agreeinents  or  con^ar 
of  any  kind  without  approni 
the  Executive  Council  ^ 

The  International  Typocari, 
ical  Union  and  its  local  Ss. 
and  their  officers  will  flu  ^ 
financial  reports  and 
required  by  law.  ^ 

Local  unions  should  not 
any  unfair  labor  practice  (*!«« 
or  petition  for  investigation » 
representation,  without  first  c» 
suiting  the  president  of  the T 
ternational  Typographical  Dni* 
and  obtaining  approval  of  tk 
Executive  Council. 

We  realize  that  this  polin 
may  bring  some  disappointmeai 
to  our  employers  because  h 
provides  for  unilateral  action. 
It  may  be  possible  for  those  em 
ployers  who  do  not  approve  the 
policy  to  prepare  unilaterally  1 
set  of  conditions  of  employmea: 
that  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  Executive  Coundl  is 
hereby  authorized  to  interpret 
construe  and  enforce  the  above 
policy  from  Aug.  22,  1947. 


Objections  to  'Union  Shop' 

It  is  our  policy  that  local 
unions  do  not  seek  to  qualify  as 
representatives  under  the  Labor 
Management  Relatiom  Act  ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases  after  care¬ 
ful  analysis  and  approval  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  that 
they  do  not  seek  to  execute  so- 
called  “union  shop”  contracts. 
The  process  provided  by  the 


IPEU  Meeting  Favors  Arbitration 


shall  prevent  any  member  of 
the  union  covered  herein  from 
leaving  his  employment  either 
singly  or  jointly  with  other 
members  of  the  union. 

“The  employer  recognizes  the 
right  of  union  members  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  work  with  non-union 
employes,  and  any  such  refusal 
to  work  shall  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  agreement. 

“It  is  hereby  agreed  by  both 
parties  to  this  agreement  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  violation  of 
the  agreement  on  the  part  of 
either  party,  not  more  than 
$100  will  constitute  the  total 
damages  of  such  a  violation.” 

5%  More  Journeymen 

Report  of  the  manpower  dis¬ 
tribution  of  photo  engravers 
showed  a  total  of  11,700  journey¬ 
men  employed  as  of  June  1,  as 
compared  with  11,101  the  year 
previous,  a  net  increase  of  5%. 
The  report  added,  however,  that 
to  this  number  should  be  added 
673  additional  apprentices  to 
those  employed  the  previous 
year,  giving  a  total  increase 
of  1,272  workers. 

Commercial  establishments 
were  employing  8,313  journey¬ 
men  as  compart  with  7,908  the 
year  previous,  a  net  gain  of  5%; 
newspapers  were  employing 
1,739  journeymen  as  compared 
with  1,764,  a  loss  of  1%;  and 
rotogravure  establishments,  1,- 
648  journeymen  as  compared 
with  1,429,  a  gain  of  15%. 

It  was  reported  that  consid¬ 
eration  to  reduce*  apprentice 
training  from  six  to  five  years 
had  resulted  in  the  executive 
board's  conclusion  that  now  is 


not  the  time  to  make  such 
change  in  the  union’s  Uwi 
However,  the  board  has  agreed 
that  any  local  desiring  to  grant 
membership  cards  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  year  can  do  so,  witt 
approval  of  the  international 
office. 

The  membership  report 
brought  onto  the  convention 
floor  the  age-old  problem 
ways  and  means  of  getting 
the  Amalgamated  Lithographer] 
Union  in  closer  cooMinatioo 
with  the  photo  engravers.  The 
IPEU  considers  offset  plate 
makers  within  its  jurisdidon, 
but  the  lithographers’  union 
also  claims  such  jurisdiction. 

President  Volz  told  of  over¬ 
tures  made  to  the  Lithographers 
Union  (now  in  CIO),  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  latter  union  is  ip 
parently  not  interested  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  such  a  joint  aMiation. 
Local  photo  engravers  utdons 
were  encouraged  to  continae 
their  organizational  efforts,  hor 
ever,  pending  further  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  lithographers’ to- 
ternational  union. 

Volz  mentioned  that  Interna 
tional  Typographical  Unien 
(AFL)  this  week  extendi* 
formal  invitation  to  the  la.W 
members  of  the  Amalgamaw 
Lithographers  Union  to 
ITU.  It  was  reported  fr® 
Cleveland  the  lithograp^ 
went  into  CIO  a  year  ago  "af® 
a  long-simmering”  controv^ 
with  the  AFL  pressmen  and 
photo  engravers. 

“I  feel  confident  that  W 
lithographers  will  not  be  inter- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Freedom  Train’  Campaign 
ro  Be  ‘Biggest’  Ad  Drive 


•  in  support  of  Heritage  Founda- 

w  differs  from  the  projected 

XX  campaign  on  the  American  eco- 
nomic  system.  The  basic  objec- 
•  tives  of  the  year's  drive,  he  said, 

(DA  more  active  participa- 
tion  by  all  citizens  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  state  and  com- 
000  worth  of  advertising  space  niunity,  3^d  in  fulfilling  the 


ad  to  be  released  next  month. 
Using  panels  of  striking  black 


in  other  historical  documents. 
(3)  An  augmented  pride  in 


Advertising  Council  Says  It  May  and  tim^e  a  yea^  vertismg  space  American  citizenship. 

(2)  An  increased  awareness 

'niitrivrrr  World  War  II  Effort  ^  ®  our  individual  rights  and  lib- 

Outnvai  vvona  war  ll  £.nori  councils  New  York  headquar-  erties  as  guaranteed  by  the  Fed- 

^  j''®!  "'ore  specimens  of  the  first  Constitution  and  expressed 

Bv  Chcirl©S  W.  Duko  be  released  next  month,  other  historical  documents. 

"Y  ...  Using  panels  of  striking  b  ack  o)  An  augmented  pride  in 

-mti  INES  of  a  national  cam-  W.  Aldrich  is  chairman  of  the  and  white  drawings,  copy  tells  and  in  our  accomplish- 

heralded  as  the  most  Foundation,  the  vicechairmen  '.  How  You  Became  a  Free  Amer-  njg^ts  as  a  people. 

Jfnrehensive  in  the  history  of  including  William  Green,  Philip  ican,  and  “How  to  Remain  a  (4)  A  wider  recognition  of 

inrertising  were  traced  Tues-  Murray  and  Robert  G.  Sproul.  Free  American.  Urging  citi-  obligation  to  the  world  to 

Auevist  19,  at  a  press  con-  Idea  for  the  Year  of  Rededica-  zens  to  specific  actions  copy  maintain  our  free  institutions 

^nce  of  the  Advertising  Coun-  tion,  Mr.  Brophy  revealed,  was  asks  readers  to  join  Ic^al  civic  gg  gn  example  of  democracy 
nil  in  conjunction  with  the  spawned  in  the  drawing  room  apociations,  to  vote  in  every  preserving  the  rights  and  dig- 
imprican  Year  of  Rededication  of  a  Pullman  bound  one  day  election,  to  join  parent-teachers  individual. 

■  thg  principles  of  American  from  New  York  to  Washington,  associations,  and  rnake  sure  jyjj.  Wilson  said  national  ad- 
lihprties  to  be  launched  in  mid-  when  members  of  the  Advertis-  y?ur  children  are  getting  the  vertisers  and  all  advertising 

^temb'er  ^ug  Council  were  discussing  J^^ud  of  education  they  should  media  already  are  demonstrat- 

TnApr  ausDices  of  the  Ameri-  ways  and  means  of  awakening  have.  ing  tremendous  interest  in  the 

Hpritaee  Foundation  an  or-  Americans  from  postwar  le-  The  first  ad  was  prepared  un-  campaign.  As  an  example,  the 

^iTatinn  headed  by  a  group  of  thargy  and  the  dangers  of  alien  der  supervision  of  the  Council's  fact  was  cited  that  one  large  na- 
Sititf  U  S  citizens  a  “Freedom  foreign  doctrines.  Suggestion  for  Heritage  Campaign  Creative  tional  advertiser  has  underwrit- 
W'  is  to  tour  ’  the  United  the  Train  itself  first  came  from  Committee.  Illustrations  are  ten  a  page  a  month  in  large 

during  the  period  of  the  tJ.  5.  Attorney  General  Tom  done  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  carry  magazines  for  the  duration  of 

jjlcb  o  ^  _  - _  sY'lc’  fVto  r»Qrr»r»Qit»r»  ewiriKrtl  o  /%vv«  Tn*»o?r\*e»  W  iirt 


jot  year,  carrying  more  than 
150  documents  having  to  do  with 
dit  origins  of  American  democ- 


Stress  on  Community 


the  official  campaign  symbol,  a  the  Freedom  Train’s  itinerary. 


torch,  and  the  official  slogan. 


Details  of  the  Council’s  drive  “Freedom  Is  Everybody’s  Job.” 


Potter  Coordinator 
W.  B.  Potter,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  is 


tjcy.  It  leaves  Philadelphia  ^^^gre  given  by  Allan  M.  Wilson,  No  'Economic'  Theme  vertising,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  is 

Stpt.  19  to  visit  more  than  300  vicepresident.  The  campaign  will  Chairman  of  the  creative  com-  the  Council's  volunteer  coordi- 

dties  in  all  48  states,  having  an  be  paid  for  as  a  community  con-  mittee  Ls  John  C.  Cunningham,  nator  on  the  campaign.  Mr.  Wil- 

arranged  itinerary  for  some  z»,-  tribution  by  the  advertising  in-  a  partner  in  Newell-Emmett  Co.  son  and  Helen  J.  Crabtree  are 

M  miles  travel  within  the  12-  dustry  and  business  in  the  same  Other  agencies  represented  on  directing  the  Council’s  staff 


Math  period.  way  as  other  educational  adver-  the  committee  include  Kenyon  &  operation. 

Headed  by  Brophy  tising  programs  have  been  con-  Eckhart,  William  Esty  Co.,  Bat-  Radio  support,  it  was  an- 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy  presi-  tributed  through  the  mechanism  ten.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  nounced,  is  being  planned  by 

dent  of  Heritage  Foundation,  Advertising  Council.  Inc.,  Walter  Weir,  Inc.,  Leo  Bur-  three  radio  committees  headed 

ad  oresident  of  the  Kenyon  &  Business  contributions  on  such  nett  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  Walter  Thomp-  by  William  Lewis,  director  of 

Eckhart  Inc.,  advertising  current  campaigns  as  savings  son  Co.,  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding,  radio,  Kenyon  &  Eckhart,  Inc. 

iiency  'said  the  overall  adver-  bonds,  safety  nursing  recruit-  and  McCann-Erickson.  These  radio  committees  are 

Sing  campaign  in  support  of  ‘pg  support  of  European  re  Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  of  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
freedom  Train  and  the  more  was  pointed  out  are  now  General  Foods,  chairman  of  the  Council’s  vicepresident  George 

tiin  300  weeks  of  rededication  running  at  the  rate  of  $100,000.-  Council,  explained  the  campaign  P.  Ludlam. 

ceremonies  in  as  many  different  " 

Adrertising  Council’s  World  'Freedom  Train'  Exhibits  Stress  Press  Freedom 

fir  II  campaign  in  magnitude  „ 

ud  intensity  of  effort  “and  Philahelphia  —  When  Free-  dom  of  the  press  was  Thomas  ous  New  England  anti-slavery 
rnght  even  outrival  it.'*  ’  dom  Train”  pulls  out  of  this  Jefferson.  On  view  will  be  let-  newspaper  known  as  The  Liber- 


'Freedom  Train'  Exhibits  Stress  Press  Freedom 


ud  intensity  of  effort  “and  Philahelphia  —  When  “Free-  dom  of  the  press  was  Thomas  ous  New  England  anti-slavery 

miiht  even  outrival  it  '*  ’  dom  Tr  ain”  pulls  out  of  this  Jefferson.  On  view  will  be  let-  newspaper  known  as  The  Liber- 

sinaon  t  10^7  AR  Scpt.  17  on  Its  one-year  ters  Jefferson  wrote  to  intimate  ator.  This  is  claimed  by  his- 

if  litonoH  rededication  by  friends  holding  a  free  press  was  torians  to  have  become  the  best 

I  OTvai  11  was  iiKcnM  oy  iwr.  American  citizens  to  the  funda-  an  important  and  integral  part  known,  if  not  the  most  influ- 

BTopny  to  an  oia-iasnionea  re-  mental  principles  of  democracy,  of  the  democratic  system.  ential,  of  all  American  journals 

^ous  revival  in  spirit  ana  in-  j.grry  among  its  exhibits  Another  exhibit  will  have  to  advocating  the  abolition  of 

r  ’  T  h”  h  ®  large  collection  of  documents  do  with  the  letters  of  “Horten-  slavery. 

•  ®ii  J  J®  hign-  having  to  do  with  origins  of  sius.”  a  regular  contributor  in  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s 

J^ted  in  all  advance  adverti^  freedom  of  the  press.  1799  to  the  columns  of  the  Rich-  famous  Four  Freedoms,  includ- 

copy,  specimens  of  whicn  Inspection  of  the  list  of  more  mond  Examiner.  The  pen-name  ing  Freedom  of  Speech  and 

were  on  puffiic  exhibit  for  the  than  100  priceless  papers  and  concealed  George  Hay,  son  of  Press,  inevitably  will  find  its 

-  slogan  will  be  government  documents  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  famous  Raleigh  way  into  the  collection, 

cuned  in  newspapers,  maga-  housed  on  the  traveling  shrine  Tavern  at  Williamsburg,  'Va.  Leaders  in  schools  of  journal- 

Mes,  radio,  outdoor,  carcar^  of  seven  exhibit  cars  reveals  Hay,  in  his  letters,  took  the  ism  throughout  the  United 

and  window  posters,  all  avail-  that  “freedom  of  the  press”  is  position  that  “the  freedom  of  States  are  being  advised  by  sup- 

^  mMns  of  mass  communica-  to  be  a  leading  motif.  the  press  means  the  total  exemp-  porters  of  the  American  Heri- 

aon  to  be  mobilized  in  the  drive  chief  interest  will  center  tion  of  the  press  from  any  legis-  tage  Foundation,  official  spon- 

10  reicindle  American  pride  of  about  papers  having  to  do  lative  control.”  sors  of  the  pilgrimage,  to  watch 

tKM^ion  in  Its  own  heritage  of  with  the  case  of  John  Peter  “Freedom  Train”  also  will  re-  for  the  itinerary  of  “Freedom 

ff^om  and  invoke  a  new  de-  Zenger.  His  struggles  will  veal  the  little  known  story  of  Train”  and  to  seivd  their  stu- 

wnnination  to  protect  that  free-  be  told  in  the  series  of  exhibits,  one  of  the  early  martyrs  in  the  dents  for  an  inspection  of  the 

■  An  important  addition  to  this  cause  of  a  free  press.  He  was  various  bibliography  pertaining 

fiiih  “•nnnal  campaign,  it  was  section  will  be  Benjamin  Frank-  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  a  young  to  the  American  free  press. 

**Pl>ined,  has  been  de-  fin’s  editorial  in  the  Pennsyl-  Presbyterian  clergyman  who  in  - 

i  1  “rais-  vania  Gazette,  Nov.  10,  1737,  in  the  late  1830’s  was  editor  of  a  Washington  —  The  “Freedom 

ipi  the  level  of  active  citizen-  which  Poor  Richard  took  the  Presbyterian  weekly  for  the  Train”  is  being  assembled  at 

ft  K  1  •  States”  view  that  “without  a  free  press.  West,  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Ob-  the  Cameron,  Va.,  Quarter- 

u  citizens  a  new  a  free  society  is  impossible.”  server.  Documents  will  show  master  Depot  and  newsmen 

MMTstanding  of  their  rights  and  Documents  will  attest  Frank-  how  Lovejoy  died  “while  en-  have  been  invited  to  inspect  it 

“UuM  as  Americans.  fin’s  vigorous  denunciation  of  gaged  in  defending  a  printing  and  attend  a  press  conference 


.  ca  Cl  live  15  will  diiuw  masier  i-Fepoi  ana  iiewsnieii 

™«rstanding  of  their  rights  and  Documents  will  attest  Frank-  how  Lovejoy  died  “while  en-  have  been  invited  to  inspect  it 

as  Americans.  fin’s  vigorous  denunciation  of  gaged  in  defending  a  printing  and  attend  a  press  conference 

.  American  Heritage  Foun-  the  proceedings  against  Zenger,  press.”  at  Cameron,  Aug.  27. 

Muon  was  described  as  a  non-  and  his  agreement  with  Zenger’s  Another  collection  will  have  The  conference  will  be  con- 
organization  right  to  oppose  arbitrary  action  to  do  with  the  letters  and  news-  cerned  with  the  structural  fea- 

““t(W  for  the  sole  purpose  of  by  the  royal  governor  for  the  paper  articles  of  William  Lloyd  tures  of  the  train  and  the  pro- 

educational  pro-  crown.  Garrison,  the  young  journalist  tective  measures  planned,  rather 

rtfi  *  Americans  to  pre-  Exhibits  also  will  demonstrate  out  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  who  than  with  the  documents  to  be 

»rve  their  freedoms.  Winthrop  how  staunch  a  supporter  of  free-  founded  and  published  the  fam-  shown. 
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Paper  Firm  Asks 
Subpoenas  Be  Quashed 


THE  government’s  investigation 
of  newsprint  posed  another 
international  subpoena  problem 
this  week  when  motions  were 
presented  before  the  Federal 
Court  of  Southern  New  York  to 
quash  Grand  Jury  subpoenas 
calling  for  books  and  records  of 
a  Canadian  paper  concern. 

The  firm  in  question  this  time 
is  the  Spruce  Falls  Power  and 
Paper  Co.  of  Toronto.  Slightly 
more  than  half  (50.12%)  of 
Spruce  Falls  common  stock  is 
owned  by  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.  of  Neenah,  Wis.  Other 
common  stockholders  mentioned 
in  the  government’s  brief  are 
the  New  York  Times  (about 
42%)  and  the  Washington  Star 
(about  7% ). 


Kimberly-Clark  Involved 

The  subpoenas  were  orginally 
served  in  Milwaukee  on  the 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  and  on 
Charles  H.  Sage,  vicepresident 
of  Kimberly-Clark  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Spruce  Falls. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  since  Kimberly- 
Clark  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Canadian  company 
and  through  four  common  offi¬ 
cers  of  both  companies  controls 
the  Canadian  company,  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  is  in  a  position  to 
produce  the  records.  All  four 
officers  are  residents  of  the 
United  States,  the  government 
claims. 

( Attorneys  for  Kimberly- 
Clark  and  Sage  stated  that  the 
Spruce  Falls  board  of  directors 
consists  of  three  representatives 
from  Kimberly-Clark,  three 
from  the  New  York  Times,  and 
one  resident  of  Canada.) 

Attorneys  for  the  petitioner 
contested  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  because,  they  said,  ( 1 ) 
Spruce  Falls  does  not  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin  where  the  subpoenas 
were  served;  (2)  that  Sage  had 
not  been  and  was  not  engaged 
in  the  business  of  Spruce  Falls 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  Wis¬ 
consin  at  the  time  the  sub¬ 
poenas  were  served;  and  (3) 
that  Sage  does  not  have  the 
legal  right  to  obtain  papers 
which  are  physically  located  in 
Canada  and  the  documents  are 
not  in  his  possession  or  control. 

“Spruce  Falls  has  no  property 
whatsoever  in  Eastern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  either  tangible  or  intangi¬ 
ble,"  Joseph  F.  Sharp,  Sage’s 
attorney,  asserted  in  the  oral 
argument  before  Federal  Judge 
Gaston  L.  Porterie.  "Spruce 
Falls  has  no  employes  working 
throughout  the  United  States, 
except  for  two  service  employes 
working  out  of  New  York  City.’’ 

K-C  Advises 

Sharp  conceded  that  Spruce 
Falls  employs  Kimberly-Clark 
under  a  service  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  annual  payment  to 
the  Wisconsin  company  of 
$50,000. 

“Under  this  contract,  execu¬ 
tives  of  Kimberly-Clark  render 
advisory  services  for  Spruce 
Falls,”  Sharp  went  on,  “but  the 


bulk  of  the  money  spent  goes 
for  purely  technical  services  in 
connection  with  technical  re¬ 
search.  Last  year  the  cost  of 
this  research  was  $36,000.” 

Sharp  said  that  when  an  alien 
corporation  is  involved,  the  im¬ 
mediate  right  of  control  over 
records  by  the  person  sub¬ 
poenaed  must  be  shown. 

'No  Right' 

“Sage  does  not  have  that 
right,”  Sharp  insisted.  “He  does 
not  have  it  by  Canadian  corpora¬ 
tive  law  nor  by  the  decision  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Spruce 
Falls." 

But  Walter  K.  Bennett,  special 
assistant  attorney  general,  plead¬ 
ing  the  government’s  case, 
disagreed  with  “both  the  law 
and  the  facts"  expounded  by 
Sharp. 

"We  feel  that  in  Neenah,  Wis., 
Spruce  Falls  does  have  em¬ 
ployes.”  he  said.  "The  ‘brain’ 
or  efferential  nerve’  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  operates  there.’ 

After  two  hours  of  oral  de¬ 
bate.  Judge  Porterie  reserved 
decision  and  granted  both  con¬ 
testants  three  more  weeks  to 
reply  to  affidavits  presented  by 
their  opponents. 

But  th«  main  points  of  the 
discussion  were  labored  at 
length  in'  the  voluminous  docu¬ 
ments  both  sides  piled  before 
the  judge. 

In  a  brief  affixed  with  dozens 
of  documents  and  affidavits,  Ben¬ 
nett  based  his  case  on  four 
points: 

( 1 )  That  Spruce  Falls  was 
properly  served  as  a  result  of 
service  on  its  president  because 
it  was  at  that  time  doing  busi¬ 
ness  within  the  United  States; 

( 2 )  That  Spruce  Falls  was  do¬ 
ing  business  within  the  same  ju¬ 
dicial  district  within  which  such 
service  was  affected; 

( 3  >  That  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  may  not  be 
thwarted  by  reliance  upon  cor¬ 
porate  fiction;  and 

( 4 )  That  control  over  docu¬ 
ments  is  the  sole  test  in  requir¬ 
ing  production  of  the  documents. 
Location  is  immaterial. 

On  the  first  issue,  Bennett 
quoted  Section  13  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  which,  he  said,  “grants 
jurisdiction  to  a  District  Court 
to  issue  supoenas  throughout  the 
entire  United  States,  if  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  .  .  .  doing  business  at 
any  point  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  United  States  taken  as 
a  whole,  service  anywhere  with¬ 
in  the  United  States  satisfies  the 
statute.” 

But  Sharp’s  brief  answered 
this  argument  as  follows;  “To 
determine  the  presence  of  a  for¬ 
eign  corporation  to  sustain  ser¬ 
vice  of  process  in  criminal  ac¬ 
tions,  courts  use  the  same  tests 
as  in  civil  actions,  that  is,  that 
the  foreign  corporation  must  be 
doing  business  at  the  time  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  district  where  the 
process  is  served.” 

As  evidence  to  prove  that 
Spruce  Falls  was  doing  business 
in  Wisconsin,  the  government’s 


brief  stated  that  Sage  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Spruce  Falls  controls  its 
business  and  exercises  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  entire  company, 

Bennett  added  that  Sage 
spends  about  35%  of  his  time 
discharging  his  duties  for  Spruce 
Falls. 

“In  short,”  the  brief  summed 
up,  “he  exercised  complete  ad¬ 
ministrative  control  over  Spruce 
Falls,  and  no  one  could  act  in 
important  affairs  either  at  Ka- 
puskasing  ( location  of  the 
Spruce  Falls  plant),  Toronto  or 
New  York  without  his  know- 
edge  and  consent.” 

Furthermore,  the  brief  stated 
that  the  Spruce  Falls  New  York 
office  checks  on  newsprint  traf¬ 
fic,  allocates  railroad  cars  to 
customers,  interviews  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  negotiates  con¬ 
tracts  with  customers  at  the 
direction  of  Neenah.  Important 
loans  are  negotiated  by  the 
Spruce  Falls  New  York  office 
with  New  York  banks,  the  brief 
added. 

Sharp's  brief  contended,  how¬ 
ever,  that  since  the  entire  out- 
nut  of  Spruce  Falls  newsorint 
is  shipped  to  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  on  requirement  con¬ 
tracts,  and  to  15  other  United 
States  customers  on  fixed  ton¬ 
nage  arrangements,  “it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  necessity  of  the  solicitation 
of  business  by  Spruce  Falls  in 
the  United  States.” 

Bennett’s  brief  made  a  strong 
plea  that  the  court  disregard 
“cornorate  fiction”  and  require 
Kimberly-Clark,  "which  is  with¬ 
in  the  iurisdiction  of  the  court,” 
to  oroduce  the  records. 

P»-essin®  the  point.  Bennett 
contended  tha'  control  itself 
was  the  .sole  test.  “Location  is 
immaterial."  he  wrote,  and 
oMoted  the  oninion  of  Judge 
Fenrv  W.  Goddard  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  International  Paner  Com¬ 
pany  case.  (E&P,  July  26,  p.  7). 

If  Canadian  law  prohibits  the 
removal  of  corporate  documents 
from  Canada.  Bennett  proposed 
( 1 )  that  an  application  be  sent 
to  Canadian  authorities  for  per¬ 
mission  to  produce  the  docu¬ 
ments  in  compliance  with  a 
coitft  order;  or  (2)  that  authen- 
ticSled  copies  of  such  documents 
be  furnished  the  government. 

But  the  Sharp  brief  insisted 
that  it  was  “elementary”  corp¬ 
orative  law  that  books  and  re¬ 
cords  of  a  corporation  are  in  the 
custody  of  its  secretary-treasurer 
subject  to  the  control  of  its 
board  of  directors. 

As  an  alternative  to  quashing 
the  subpoenas.  Sharp  asked  that 
the  subpoena  on  Sage  be 
quashed  insofar  as  it  related  to 
Spruce  Falls  records  in  Canada. 

“We  have  no  objections  to  the 
government’s  taking  Spruce 
Falls  records  which  are  in  the 
United  States,”  he  said. 

Sharp  also  made  a  motion 
to  quash  or  modify  the  Sage 
subpoena  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  “unreasonable  or  oppresive.” 

The  attorney  wrote  that  a  total 
of  1,044  file  drawers  of  records 
are  called  for  by  the  subpoena 
and  that  these  constitute  all  re¬ 
cords  of  Spruce  Falls  with  the 
exception  of  two  4-drawer  fil¬ 
ing  cabinets  relating  to  an  em¬ 
ployes’  club. 


Drew  Pearson 
To  Start  Daily  i 
In  Wheeling  j 


I 


Washington  —  Drew  Pe^L 
conductor  of  the  syo^S 
Washington  Merry  -  GoTpS 
column,  has  confirmed  rnS 
that  he  intends  to  ent«^ 
newspaper  publishing  bus^M 
by  establishing  a  daily  at  wS 
ing,  W.  Va.,  and  is  considqhi 
starting  another  at  ParkeiaS 
in  the  same  state. 


Pearson  made  this  expb^. 
tion  for  his  new  venture:  1 
have  long  contemplated  bucUH 
some  of  the  newspaper  mooi|a 
lies  where  one  company  di^. 
nates  the  field  with  newspM 
and  radio  stations.” 

At  Wheeling,  the  only 
are  produced  by  News  Puhfl*. 
ing  Co.,  of  which  Mrs.  Fraca 
Ogden  Stubblefield  is  presidot 
The  newspapers  are  the  Inirti 
gencer  (m),  the  Newt  fiegijttr 
( e  &  S ) .  At  Parkersburg,  the 
Parkersburg  Publishing  Co.  pro- 
dues  the  News  (m  &  S)  and  the 
Sentinel  (e). 

The  columnist  is  on  vacgta 
but  the  report  was  conflrmelky 
his  office  after  he  had  han 
reached  by  telephone.  He  ns 
quoted  as  saying  other  peiM. 
not  identified,  will  be  assodM 
with  him  in  the  new  pro^ 
He  did  not  disclose  ikit 
prompted  him  to  select  the  Wat 
Virginia  area,  what  his  plangior 
newsprint  procurement  are,flK 
investments  involved,  persoMl 
or  political  policy  which  *B1 
guide  the  newspapers. 


New  Paper  Due 
In  Bowling  Green 
BOWLING  GREEN.  Ky.-hk- 

lication  of  a  new  daily  ia 
Bowling  Green,  called  the  Km- 
ttwkian,  will  start  this  fall,  ac¬ 
cording  to  plans  of  the  receotly- 
incorporated  Bowling  Green 
Publishing  Co. 

The  paper  is  expected  to  be  a 
morning  and  Sunday,  wifii  no 
Monday  edition. 

Members  of  the  firm,  capital¬ 
ized  for  $100,000,  are  L.  B.  Jen¬ 
kins,  tobacco  man  of  Kinstoa 
N.  C.,  and  owner  of.  WLBJ, 
Bowling  Green;  Alvis  H.  Teai 
pie,  former  editor  of  the  DaOi 
News,  evening  paper  here;  Joha 
K.  Ditto,  former  advertistag 
manager  of  the  News;  E.  Ke^ 
Thompson,  assistant  to  file  pr» 
dent  of  the  local  teachers  col¬ 
lege.  and  Ken  Givens,  managw 
of  the  radio  station. 


Springfield  News 
Editions  Nonnal 


Springfield,  Mass.  — 
strike-bound  Springfield 
News  has  resumed  publicao* 
of  its  Wall  Street  final.  csiW; 
ing  the  final  quotations  on  ml 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Publication  was  resumed  m 
Tuesday,  the  12th,  and 
the  News  back  to  its 
level  on  the  number  of  editions. 

Stock  Exchange  quotations 
were  resumed  after  the  com¬ 
posing  room  staff  was  adjudgw 
capable  of  carrying  the  extn 
load. 
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The  Working  Press 


IN  NANKING  on  recent  tour 
with  editors,  Wright  Bryan  of 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  shakes 
hands  with  Mme.  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  In  close  background: 
Earnest  Hoberecht  and  Earl  John¬ 
son  of  U.P.,  and  Lee  Hills  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 


AT  THE  SCENE  when  a  plane 
crashed  on  a  roof,  Ben  Bradford 
of  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  telephones 
his  story  to  the  City  Desk  by  radio 
mobilphone  in  News  Photogra¬ 
pher  "Doc"  Odom's  car. 


AT  TYPEWRITER,  Carl  Warren  of 
N'w  York  News  broadcast  de¬ 
partment  bangs  out  a  radio  jour¬ 
nalism  textbook  to  be  published 
by  Harpers 


CITY  EDITOR  Clifford  Jackson  of 

^  Fernando  Valley  (Codif.)  IN  THE  NEWS,  oword  Hughes  cheerfully  gives  a  story  to  U.P.'s 
Times  watches  Reporter  Louise  Los  Angeles  manager,  William  C.  Payette,  and  New  York  Post's 
Black  rel<^  statl  message  to  Columnist  Earl  Wilson  during  the  latter's  visit  to  California.  The 
branch  office  via  new  teletype  confab  occurred  while  Hughes  was  embroiled  with  a  certain  in- 
system.  vestigating  committee. 
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ON  HOT  SPOT  with  Task  Force 
Furnace,  Arizona.  Front:  Don 
Mace,  Army  Times;  John  Hughes, 
N.  Y.  News.  Rear:  Ansel  Talbert, 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune;  Ray  Parker, 


UN  Agenda  Includes 
Press  Ideals  Items 


By  Courtesy  of 
Chicago  Tribune 


Clearwater  Sun 
Acquired  by 
John  E.  Marsh 


rress  laeais  iiems  John  E.  Marsh 

By  William  Reed  ‘c?o  JdVu^  20^  ^ 

and  20  minutes  later  a  40-minute  affiliate’ 

THE  PRESS  of  the  world  is  with  one  abstention.  It  is  sub  rain  drenched  suburban  St.  amiiate,  the  Springtuae 

still  not  committed  to  a  cam-  ject  to  further  action  by  the  Charles,  Ill.  Broadc^iing  i^o.,  wm  an- 

paign  against  “Fascism”  and  Subcommission  on  Freedom  of  Tribune  observers  and  Fed-  nouncea  nere  this  wmk.  Pm. 

"Warmongers.”  but  the  United  ’  Information  and  of  the  Press,  eral  weathermen  aboard  the  chaser  is  Jonn  t.  Marsh,  3J- 

Nations  Economic  and  Social  by  the  Commission  on  Human  plane  said  there  was  no  rain 

Council  made  decisions  last  Rights  and  by  the  conference  it-  within  20  miles  before  the  ex-  ^ 

week  that  may  have  this  ulti-  self.  periment.  *.  Change  of  ownership  is  eflec- 

mate  affect.  At  the  present,  the  agenda  is  MeteorologLst  H.  A.  Ruth 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  four  only  a  general  working  paper  guardedly  said  “There  is  a  very  w 

abstentions,  the  Council  adopted  for  the  parley.  Whether  or  not  good  probability  that  seeding  V***® 

a  Lebanese  amendment  for  the  the  concepts  it  suggests  will  of  the  cloud  with  ice  caused  acquired  the 

world  conference  agenda,  which,  become  general  working  poli-  the  rain.”  paper  in  irom  t'am  ud 

broadly  interpreted,  would  cies  for  the  world  press,  will  -  Nelson  P.  Poynter  of  the  St. 


broadly  interpreted,  would  cies  for  the  world  press,  will 
make  the  press  an  instrument  depend  on  the  reaction  of  con- 
for  the  promotion  of  public  ference  participants, 
policy.  ■ 

Editorial  'Coercion' 

amended  agenda  item  (which  ,  r%  •% 

appears  under  the  title  “Con-  Charged  tO  Strikers 


• _  Nelson  P.  Poynter  of  the  St. 

Petersburg  ( Fla. )  Time*. 

year*  the 

JJt?  entire  Morgan  family  woited 

71  ■  O  newspaper,  includnj 

Verson  /\qairir  two  daughters  and  a  son.  The 

Minneapolis -Giving  an  In--  ’^ChrSde  £ 


sideration  of  the  following  a  union  threat  to  picket  the  dian  uprising  of  85  years  ago  a 

fundament^.  principles  to  Brooklyn  Eagle  unless  its  edi-  “modernized”  news  treatment  “ 

which  media  of  information  torial  attitude  satisfied  strikers  created  a  minor  problem  for  «  tj..,,,. 

should  have  regard.  ...  )  is  as  was  charged  by  the  Eagle  in  a  editors  of  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Goodleliow  puys 

follows:  front  page  editorial  Aug.  16.  who  several  times  found  them-  Pocatello  Interest 

Aqainst  Ideologies  The  union  concerned  was  the  selves  trying  to  calm  down  Pocatello,  Idaho  —  Col.  M. 

“To  help  promote  respect  for  Financial  Employes  Guild,  Unit-  overly-excitable  readers.  Preston  Goodfellow  of  Brook- 

human  rights  and  fundamental  Office  and  Professional  Work-  In  connection  with  an  anni-  lyn,  N.  Y.,  former  publisher  of 
freedoms  for  all  without  dis-  America,  CIO,  then  en-  versary  celebration  at  New  Ulm,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  p«- 

tinction  as  to  race  sex  language  ^  strike  against  the  Minn.,  of  the  famous  Sioux  mas-  chased  the  one-half  interest  in 

and  religion-  fo  combat  anv  Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  sacre  of  1862.  the  Star  arranged  the  Pocatello  Tribune-Joumil 

ideologies  whose  nature  could  Eagle  declared  the  threat  with  W.  K.  Mickelson,  publisher  Co.  owned  by  William  S.  Cady. 

endanger  these  rights  and  free-  been  implied  in  remarks  of  of  the  New  Ulm  Journal,  for  a  and  is  to  become  a  partner  of 

doms”  (Italics  mine)  ®  delegation  which  visited  the  series  of  stories.  Nicholas  Wt  and  his  siste. 


a  delegation  which  visited  the  series  of  stories. 


The  italicised  words  consti-  to  protest  the  Eagle’s  Mickelson  combed  historical  Catherine  lift  Kirchhof,  in  the 

tute  Lebanese  amendment  treatment  of  union  picketing  of  records  for  facts,  and  the  Star  publication  of  the  Pocofello 

The  Council  also  adopted  an  ^  non-striker’s  home.  The  dele-  published  the  articles  in  modern  Tribune. 

amendment  providing  that  the  g^tion  had  found  no  fault  with  news  style,  under  headlines  The  Tribune  was  purchased 

press  should  “combat  forces  paper’s  news  coverage  of  which  made  clear  it  all  hap-  by  the  late  William  Wallin  and 

which  incite  war  by  removing  strike,  the  editorial  said,  and  pened  85  years  ago.  Each  article  the  lifts’  father,  the  late  George 
bellicose  influences  from  the  statement  was  repeated  to  also  carried  an  explanatory  pre-  Nicolas  lift,  shortly  after  its 

media  of  information”  Editor  &  Publisher  Wednesday  cede  and  date  line.  founding  in  1892.  The  elder  lift 

This  amendment,  too  was  Selma  Arnold  of  the  But  more  than  once,  subscrib-  died  of  a  heart  attack  just  a  few 

added  to  the  “fundamental  public  relations  staff.  ers  called  up  in  an  obviously  days  prior  to  the  announcement 

principles’’  section  of  the  con-  Arnold  said  the  strikers  distraught  condition  to  demand  of  the  transaction, 

ference  agenda.  fault  to  find  with  the  why  the  governor  hadn’t  called  Col.  (Goodfellow,  who  has 

The  voting  of  the  United  *^®ws  coverage,”  but  she  labeled  out  the  state  guard,  or  why  been  in  newspaper  work  since 

States.  British  and  Canadian  Eagle’s  charges  of  attempted  President  Truman  and  the  Army  1907.  will  be  joined  on  the  Trib- 

delegations  on  both  of  these  ®o®rcion  of  its  editorial  support  had  not  yet  been  notified,  when  une  by  his  son,  M.  Preston  Good- 

items  was  somewhat  enigmatic  “bokum.”  all  those  innocent  women  and  fellow,  Jr.,  an  ex-air  corps  cap- 

in  view  of  the  preceding  dis-  '  "  ®  never  ask  for  the  Eagle  children  were  being  slaughtered,  tain  who  served  four  years  m 
cussions.  In  the  Council’s  social  support  us,”  she  said.  ■  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  as  a 

committee  and  later  in  plenary  “1  .  « •  S-H's  Lucas  Reveals  bombardier, 

session,  these  three  nations  had  Cotton  SnakeS  Give  TTIUTT  T After  working  for  the  BrooK 

consistently  argued  that  the  only  iv>r:il,  1—  /intl-UJyil  LODDy  lyn  Eagle  as  a  reporter  begm- 

objective  of  the  press  was  to  BilllK  HI  IVieilipniS  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer  ning  in  1907,  Clol.  Goodfellow 

tell  the  truth:  that  it  should  Memphis,  Tenn. — A  reporter’s  Jim  G.  Lucas  has  uncovered  a  gained  metropolitan  experience 


might  be.  Fund  for  Memphis  babies,  spon-  published  this  week  in  S-H  returned  to  the  Eagle  as  p^ 

Aaendo  Pan»  15  »«  2  sored  by  the  Press-Scimitar.  newspapers.  lisher,  retaining  his  interest* 

A_H  -11  *  -  "^be  reporter  saw  a  roll  of  S-H  papers  favor  universal  there  until  1938. 

unfoH  fV,r  ^bree  ^untries  loose  cotton  in  a  sample  room  military  training  and  in  the  Col.  (Goodfellow  has  com- 

j  a  Memphis  cotton  house  and  course  of  Lucas’  investigation  pleted  varied  and  colorful  new* 
United  asked  what  it  was.  He  learned  of  the  opposition  lobby  the  re-  assignments  in  his  career,  one 

*  While  3  “snake”  and  not  worth  porter  discovered  similarities  in  of  them  being  that  ot 

fer^Jcl  between  and  personnel  among  respondent  with  the  U.S.  Am 

ments  that  finiuv  annual  “snake”  apparently  unconnected  anti-  cavalry  when  Gen. 

and^  thnfi  have  resulted  in  sales  of  conscription  fronts.  In  congres-  was  pursuing  Pancho  Villa* 

hv°  fho  ***^°*^°  u  thousands  of  pounds  of  cotton  sional  hearings,  Lucas  said,  revolutionaries  in  Mexico. 

SanSi  the  nre«  ^he  money  going  to  char-  three  persons  had  appeared  for 

campaigns  agS  “FSsm’’  Th^,. year’s  mark  already  three  different  opposition  groups  Haverhill  Suspension 

anT*^  “Wirmofgers”.  the  ap-  ^  BOSTON -The  St.  JohnshtH 

proved  changes  still  bring  press  ^  ’  fronts  for  the  same  group.  ^  Mass. )  News,  which  was  M 

fuctions  under  the  aegis  of  pub-  n  ijr  i  i'  /-•  tt  tn-  published  on  June  28,  1947  » 

lie  policy.  If  these  items  receive  DUyS  Weekly  C.  W.  Harper  DieS  ceased  publication.  The  sh(^ 

favorable  action  at  the  confer-  Wendell  Bedichek,  for  10  Columbus,  O.  —  Charles  W.  lived  paper  was  published  W 

ence,  the  world  press  -will  have  years  managing  editor  of  the  Harper,  business  manager  of  Russell  A.  Wheelock  In  a  nw 
duties  above  ^and  beyond  “tell-  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News,  Columbus  Press  Post  at  the  statement,  Mr.  Wheelock  blamw 
truth.”  has  announced  purchase  of  the  turn  of  the  century  and  later  the  situation  on  the  1?®*  ? 

With  the  amendments,  the  Coleman  (Tex.)  Democrat-Voice,  publisher  of  Advertising  World  proper  mechanical  equipw^ 
provisional  _  agenda,  as  approved  a  weekly,  from  Sam  Braswell,  and  founder  of  Harper  Illustrat-  shortages  of  labor  and  materw 
by  the  Social  Committee  of  the  Jr.,  of  Kerrville,  Tex.  Bedichek  ing  Syndicate,  died  Aug.  \1.  and  insufficient  advertising  ttr 
Council,  was  passed  by  15  to  2,  will  take  charge  Sept.  1.  He  was  83.  enue. 
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Press  Wireless  Files 
Under  Bankruptcy  Act 

A  FIRST  step  in  bankruptcy  was  A.  Warren  Norton,  as  attorneys 
taken  this  week  by  Press  placed  the  fate  of  the  company 
Wireless,  Inc.,  with  the  filing  of  in  the  hands  of  a  federal  judge, 
a  petition  under  Chapter  XI,  Some  internal  difficulties  also 
Section  77B,  Chandler  Act.  Tech-  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Norton, 
nkally,  it  is  a  reorganization  who  now  will  give  his  full  time 
move.  to  the  presidency  of  Press  Wire- 

The  next  day.  Federal  Referee  less  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Inc. 
Irwin  Kurtz  signed  orders  per-  From  his  office  overlooking 
aitting  the  firm  to  continue  in  Times  Square  in  New  York,  Mr. 
badness  and  enjoining  two  cred-  Norton  has  shifted  his  opera- 
itors  from  proceeding  with  court  tions  to  the  factory  site  at 
actions.  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  where  he  be- 

Press  Wireless  filed  a  petition  lieves  the  manufacturing  end  of 
for  an  arrangement  to  pay  off  the  business  can  be  rehabili- 
creditors  in  full  over  a  three-  tated,  possibly  to  the  point 
year  period.  Liabilities  were  where  it  will  become  the  parent 
listed  at  $1,205,946.27,  and  as-  and  communications  service  will 
sets  at  $1,832,218.73.  be  subsidiary. 

Creditors  affect^  by  the  in-  Subsidiary  in  the  Black 
junction  are  Maguire  Industries,  „ 

Inc.,  with  a  claim  of  $45,993.80,  P'^ess  Wireless  Manufacturing 
ind  Woolford  Production,  Inc.,  operation, 

which  is  suing  in  Municipal  ^ith  Mr.  Norton  as  debtor  in 
Court  to  collect  $234.  The  order  Possession.  In  the  first  30  days 

jiao  stays  any  other  suits  that  management  he  suc- 

may  be  contemplated.  ceeded  in  changing  from  red  to 

The  financial  crisis  in  the  life  black  ink  on  the  books,  though 
of  the  19-year-old  all-newspaper  t^e  margin  is  very  slender.  The 
aperiment  in  worldwide  com- 

munications  service  came  about  liabilities  of  $1,566,118,  against 
a  a  result  of  an  abrupt  drop  assets  of  $1,738  283  which  in- 
m  press  messages  after  the  end  eludes  stock  valued  at  $1,477,- 
of  the  war  and  the  amazing  de-  .  .... 

felopment  of  air  mail  facilities  ®  supplier  of  transmitting 

«•  M  -1  IT  j  and  receiving  equipment  for  the 

All  Mail  Use  Cited  Signal  Corps  during  the  war, 

wniie  there  has  been  some  de-  Prewi  Manufacturing  won  sev- 
“ine  m  the  amount  of  foreign  eral  “E”  awards.  The  staff  has 
oorrMpondence,  the  reduction  recently  been  cut  to  70,  from  a 
w  been  felt  most  sharply  by  peak  of  500,  but  Mr.  Norton  is 
"6  coi^unications  industry  hopeful  new  business  which  is 

P®  greater  use  of  air  in  sight  will  pull  the  firm  out 

r  1  ®®°  to. the  personal  of  the  hole. 

F  travel  by  roving  reporters.  Meanwhile,  the  parent  com- 

Mh  *  background  pany  remains  in  control  of  the 

jt'rL®  today,  not  so  perishable  stockholders — all  newspapers  or 
Vot  news  to  require  fast  allied  businesses.  Col.  Fred  An- 
drews,  vicepresident  in  charge 
speaking,  this  was  of  operations,  is  head  man. 
jainioj  u  Prewi’s  plight  Currently  the  losses  are  run- 

wv  by  Its  retiring  president,  ning  about  $15,000  a  month,  Mr. 
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Norton  said,  whereas  they  had 
reached  $80,000  a  month  recently 
before  drastic  staff  curtailment 
was  made. 

$1,200,000  Profit  in  Year 

In  two  wartime  years,  when 
wordage  ran  up  to  50  and  60 
million,  the  company  showed 
profit  of  $1,200,000  one  year  and 
$800,000  the  next.  Prewi  was  al¬ 
ways  a  pioneer  in  establishing 
communications  facilities  for 
newsmen  on  the  war  fronts,  its 
mobile  transmitters  a  welcome 
sight.  By  war’s  end  the  company 
had  established  14  circuits  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  They  are  still 
in  operation. 

Press  Wireless  came  into  the 
field  in  1929,  amid  a  hectic  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  giants  of  the 
communications  industry.  It  was 
a  newspaper  company,  in  which 
approximately  $500,000  was  in¬ 
vested  by  Chicago  Tribune,  New 
York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  United  Press,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
Hearst  Corp.  and  Associated 
Press.  Latecomers  as  stockhold¬ 
ers  were  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Norton,  then  manager  of 
Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society,  in  charge  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor  and  seven  other  publica¬ 
tions,  was  called  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Prewi  in  July,  1944,  to 
replace  Joseph  Pierson,  at  a 
critical  period  in  the  firm’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  manufacturing  subsid¬ 
iary  had  become  a  burden.  As  a 
director  of  Prewi,  Mr.  Norton 
had  opposed  creation  of  the 
manufacturing  subsidiary.  Now 
his  job  is  to  try  to  keep  it  alive. 

Under  his  management,  Prewi 
revenue  reached  a  peak  of 
$250,000  a  month.  It  is  running 
about  a  third  of  that  now,  he 
said. 

After  Mr.  Norton  forecast  a 
sharp  decline  in  business  a  year 


ago,  efforts  were  made  to  raise 
$500,000  new  capital  but  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Application 
for  a  rate  increase  was  pressed 
before  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  but  after  it 
was  granted  some  of  the  major 
competitors  indicated  they 
would  not  go  along,  thereby 
making  a  new  bid  for  Prewi 
customers. 

After  a  series  of  meetings,  the 
Prewi  directors  decided  Aug.  15 
to  file  the  Chandler  Act  petition. 
Customarily,  the  court  gives  the 
debtor  a  chance  to  rebuild  and 
get  operations  in  the  black. 
Failure  to  do  so  usually  brings 
the  company  under  Chapter  X, 
and  the  creditors  take  over. 

“Everything  possible  has  been 
done  to  perpetuate  Press  Wire¬ 
less,  Inc.,”  Mr.  Norton  said. 

In  the  event  Press  Wireless 
is  unable  to  continue,  he  added, 
there’s  a  possibility  its  facili¬ 
ties  could  be  sold  to  United  Na¬ 
tions  as  the  nucleus  for  its  pro¬ 
posed  communications  system. 
■ 

Jones  Dismissed 
As  Baseball  Prexy 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. — The  Ap¬ 
palachian  Baseball  League  will 
have  to  get  a  new  president.  It 
“fired”  Carl  A.  Jones.  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle  and  a  former  director 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Seven  members  of  the  umpir¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  league,  after  a 
stormy  session  which  followed 
the  dismissal  of  Jones,  have  re¬ 
signed  and  the  two  remaining 
members  are  “thinking  about 
it.”  The  league  now  faces  an 
uncertain  future. 

Discontent  among  the  direc¬ 
tors  with  the  work  of  the  um¬ 
pires,  who  were  supported  by 
Jones,  prompted  the  dismissal 
of  the  publisher.  Previously, 
Jones  had  informed  the  dir^ 
tors  that  he  would  not  resign 
and  they  would  have  to  remove 
him. 


AUGUST'S  HOT  NEWS  LEAVES  THE  CARTOONISTS  LIMP 


SELF-PORTRAIT  OF  CARTOONIST 
AFTER  TWO  DAYS  OF  HEAT  WAVE 

Fred  Packer.  New  York  Mirror 


COULD  BE,  WE'RE  HEADED 
THAT  WAY! 

Jess  Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


POP  CORN 

Hank  Barrow,  Associated  Press 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


The  Book  Market 
Needs  Exploitation 


By  Sconuel  Rovner 

YOU  COULDN’T  go  so  far  as  ILsher  want  to  attract  good  new 
to  say  that  book  publishers  writers,  and  they  feel  they  can 
are  still  in  advertising's  Pleisto-  do  it  by  advertising  in  the  cos¬ 
cene  Age.  Some  of  them,  given  mopolitan  centers  where  these 
the  opportunity — that  is  to  say,  people  are. 
a  book  lending  itself  to  the  real  3.  Besides,  New  York  book 
hoopla — can  keep  pace  with  any  review  sections  go  to  many  lo- 
circus  barker.  calities  throughout  the  country. 

But,  it’s  apparent  that  there’s  Aside  from  all  this  is  the  fact 
room  for  improvement,  many  that  publishers  are  selling  not 
thousands  of  U.S.  square  miles  their  own  names,  but  those  of 
of  it.  The  fact  is,  there’s  a  tre-  their  products.  And  the  prod- 
mendous  book  market  that  they  ucts  are  one-time  and  one-time- 
haven’t  exploited.  only  affairs. 

The  evidence  is  in  a  recent  Still,  Simon  &  Schuster  or  any 
study  of  nationwide  newspaper  other  highly  -  acceptable  pub- 
linage  used  by  leading  publish-  Usher  might  become  in  the  pub- 
ers.  The  study  reveals  a  familiar  lie  mind  what  Sam  Goldwyn 
condition  of  top-heaviness,  but  and  Darryl  Zanuck  are  in  the 
the  extent  of  this  condition  is  movie  industry,  or  Reader’s  Di- 
surprising.  gest  in  the  magazine  business, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  news-  or  even  any  daily  newspaper  in 
paper  representatives,  did  the  its  own  community.  Each  prod- 
survey,  using  chiefly  the  linage  uct  turned  out  by  these  indus- 
tallies  of  Media  Records  for  tries  is  a  new  and  different  one, 

1946.  Here’s  what  they  found:  yet  each  has  behind  it  a  name 
Some  80%  of  the  total  book  and  a  familiar  character, 
linage  placed  by  16  leading  pub-  Fundamentally,  it  boils  down 
Ushers  is  concentrated  in  New  to  this:  that  little  effort  has 
York  City  and  Chicago.  been  made  to  develop  the  book- 

Another  discovery:  The  total  reading  habit  or  to  put  the  indi¬ 
number  of  cities  where  adver-  vidual  publisher  as  manufac- 
tising  is  placed  is  extremely  turer  (or  processor)  into  the 
limited.  In  1946,  one  of  the  top  commodity  market, 
houses  used  newspapers  in  only  The  book  industry,  if  it  is  to 
15  cities,  another  19  two  grow,  must  make  new  book 
more  18.  readers  among  the  lagging  90%, 

What  does  it  mean?  Are  they  instead  of  competing  among 
putting  too  much  money  into  themselves  for  the  present  10%. 

New  York  and  Chicago— funds  Only  10%  of  Americans  used  ~  .  .  -i 

which  should  rather  be  spread  orange  juice  a  comparatively  jewelry  store  in 

a  little  thinner  and  in  more  ^ew  years  ago,  but  the  citrus  Dallas.  It  is  one  of  the  leading 
places?  industry,  through  intelligent  users  of  advertising  space  in  the 

The  facts  of  the  business  set  steady  advertising  raised  Dallas  ^^^ews  and  the  Dallas 

it  up  closer  to  this  pattern:  con-  that  flgure  to  50%.  Times-Herald,  the  citys  two 

tinned  heavy  exploitation  in  the  Hce  are  the  linage  figures  as  dailies.  ,  ^.  .  . 

New  York  and  Chicago  markets,  turned  up  by  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Display  advertising  in  prof^e 
which  have  given  good  returns;  (we’ll  give  those  for  the  eight  variety  U  used  to  tell  the  selling 
and,  in  addition,  a  lot  more  at-  leading  advertisers  among  the  story  of  the  different  depart- 
tention  to  other  markets.  16  examined).  Figures  appear  ments — watches,  diamonds,  sil- 

Recent  years  have  shown  that  In  this  order:  total  linage,  per-  ver,  real  jewelry,  costume  jew- 
a  great,  hardly-scratched  book  centage  in  New  York,  in  Chi-  elry,  men  s  jewelry,  perfumes, 
market  exists  throughout  the  cago,  in  the  first  six  cities,  and  stationery,  china  and  crystal, 
country.  Perhaps  it  will  take  Ih®  remaining  number  of  cities  ®nd  watch  manufacturing  and 
some  ad-searching  to  find  a  good  on  the  media  list:  repairing  and  jewelry  manufac- 

part  of  it.  That  is  what’s  not  Simon  &  Schuster,  219,341,  ^n^ing  and  repairing, 
being  done.  68.9%,  7.7%,  92.9%,  9;  Scribner,  There  is  a  weekly  column- 

The  publishers  have  some  143,227,  58%,  25.1%,  96.3%  12;  style  advertisement,  called  “The 
good  reasons  for  their  advertis-  Knopf,  115,797,  70%,  10%  91%,  Jeweled  Trail  Through  Everts.” 
Ing  ways:  13;  Bobbs  Merrill,  127,239’,  48%,  And  there  is  religious  adver- 

1.  Only  8 'to  10%  of  American  13.4%,  82.6%,  13;  Viking,  173,-  tising. 
people  are  “regular  book-read-  456,  55.5%,  6.3%,  79.2%,  44;  That  last  touches  on  the  un- 
ers”  in  the  book-seller’s  diction-  Macmillan,  220,138,  50%,  10%,  usual  character  of  the  founder 
ary.  They  are  a  readymade  80%,  30;  Rinehart,  159,641,  of  the  store, 

market,  and  they  are  concen-  59.7%,  10%,  85.9%,  30;  Harper,  Last  Easter,  Arthur  Everts 
trated  in  the  cosmopolitan  cen-  177,631,  67%,  11%,  91%,  16.  gave  away  12,000  gold -filled 

ters.  Which  means  that  the  - .  , crosses.  He  practices  tithing — 

potential  among  the  other  90  [u-- - -  - giving  one-tenth  of  his  earnings 

or  92%  must  be  developed,  i|  Q  to  his  church.  He  travels  to 

and  that  may  be  costly.  But  K]  15  deliver  evangelistic  talks.  Fre¬ 

quently  he  leads  his  store  em¬ 
ployes — about  125  to  150,  de¬ 
pending  on  season — in  singing 
a  hymn  before  store  opening. 
He  once  ran  for  President  on 
the  Prohibition  ticket. 


PRIZE  HOME  BEING  BUILT 

Officials  of  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch  and  Home  Builders  Association  sti 
shown  at  start  of  contruction  of  $7,500  gift  home  presented  during 
Erie  Home  Show  Week  sponsored  by  the  Dispatch.  Left  to  right; 
J.  H.  Bailey,  of  the  Dispatch;  three  officers  of  HBA;  Paul  Alhroeht 
general  manager  of  Dispatch,  and  C.  L.  Fuller,  advertising  dirtetor. 


Jewels,  Religion  Mix 
In  Dallas  Ad  Copy 

By  Julian  Stag 


0  nuui 

jtar  Mt.  ftaa  Le  lutu  tfut, 
U  (tc 


Everts  Ad 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


National  Guard  Drive 
To  Cost  $850,000 


A  CAMPAIGN  totalling  about 

$850,000  for  National  Guard 
recruiting  during  1948  has  been 
anounced  by  the  National  Guard 
Bureau.  Contract  for  the  drive 
has  been  awarded  to  Gardner 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York. 
The  1947  campaign  was  handled 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Preliminary  to  the  1948  drive 
will  be  a  two  months'  recruit¬ 
ing  campaign.  Sept.  16  to  Nov. 
16,  backed  by  Presidential  proc¬ 
lamation. 

Initial  activity  in  the  '48  effort 
will  be  regular  insertions  in 
magazines  of  general  circulation 
and  service  club  organs. 

Mats  of  these  ads  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  National  Guard 
units,  which  will  place  newspa¬ 
per  ads  in  towns  where  they  are 
established  or  where  they  can 
get  sponsorship,  E&P  was  told 
by  Ralph  E.  Pearson,  chief  of 
the  Bureau’s  information  office. 


CRACK  AMERICAN 
NEWSMAN 


Bound  for  Rome  for  2-year 
stay,  will  accept  stringer  as¬ 
signments. 


Write  Box  8,003 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


springs,  pillows  and  other  bed¬ 
ding  items,  including  the  White 
Cloud  Mattress,  now  back  on 
the  market  after  wartime  sus¬ 
pension. 


Travel  Britain 

BRITISH  TRAVEL  Association 

is  releasing  the  first  of  a 
series  of  “come  to  Britain  in 
1948”  ads  in  October.  First 
phase  of  the  campaign  will  be 
in  national  magazines.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used  starting 
in  spring  of  next  year  at  the 
height  of  the  tourist  selling 
season. 

Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 


Boys'  Wear  Jingles 
CHICAGO — Intensive  promotion 

in  eight  principal  markets 
will  be  carried  on  by  Reliance 
.  Manufacturing  Co.  for  its  fall 
school-opening  boys’  wear  jingle 
contest. 

Special  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  personal  promotion  by 
Reliance  executives  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  Baltimore,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  St. 
Louis.  Later,  similar  promotions 
may  be  used  nationally. 

First  contest  insertions  are 
scheduled  to  run  Sunday,  Aug. 
24.  A  special  feature  to  in¬ 
crease  readership  of  the  main 
ad  copy — full  six-column  ads  in 
the  main  news  sections — will  be 
70  line  insertions  in  the  sports 
pages,  featuring  the  prize  radio 
sets  and  directing  attention  to 
the  news-section  ads. 


Bedtime  Story 

INTERNATIONAL  Bedding  Co., 
of  Baltimore  has  appointed 
VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Inc., 
to  handle  the  advertising  of 
Wlhite  Cloud  Bedding,  as  a  pri¬ 
mary  step  in  its  new  expansion 
program. 

Initial  advertising,  to  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  will  include  newspapers, 
point  of  sale  merchandising, 
dealer  helps  and  direct  mail. 

The  company  manufactures  a 
quality  line  of  mattresses. 


Accoimts 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  &  West¬ 
ern  Am,  Inc.,  has  announced 
appointment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  to  handle  its 
account,  effective  Dec.  1. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


From  th,’  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.  has 
opened  a  Los  Angeles  office, 
where  it  will  handle  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Carnation  Co., 
Carnation  I^sh  Milk  &  Ice 
Cream  Division,  and  Albers 
Milling  Co. 

Miller  Brewing  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  has  appointed  Frank 
C.  Nahser,  Inc. 

Richard  Crittall  Radiant 
Heating,  Inc.,  designers  and  in¬ 
stallers  of  radiant  heating  sys¬ 
tems  and  producers  of  Dulrae 
“radiant  wall  paper,’  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Schuyler  Hopper  Co., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 


Among  Ad  Folk: 


Tide  Water  Flood 
TIDE  WATER  Associated  Oil 
Co.  is  expanding  its  late- 
summer  advertising  to  307  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  on  Flying  A 
Gasoline  Veedol  Motor  Oil, 
Federal  tires,  and  accessories. 


Back  Again 

STUART  CAMPBELL,  at  one 
time  with  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  rejoined 
the  company  as 
art  director  for 
the  Kansas  City 
office.  Before 
joining  Abbott 
Kimball,  he  was 
vice  president 
and  art  director 
of  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt  and 
before  that  head 
of  the  art  de¬ 
partment  at  R. 
H.  Macy  &  Co., 


Pork,  Hats.  Shampoo 
AD  PLANS  of  three  newly- 
acquired  accounts  have  been 
announced  by  Abner  J.  Celula 
&  Associates,  Philadelphia. 

A  regional  campaign  in  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  using  newspapers  and 
radio,  is  being  planned  for  early 
fall,  for  Case's  Pork  Roll,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  More  extensive  pro¬ 
motion  will  be  launched  when 
the  meat  supply  improves. 

Robert  Charles  Hat  Co.  will 
promote  its  line  in  trade  and 
consumer  magazines. 

Buno  Co.,  maker  of  shampoos 
and  hair  medications,  is  now 
distributing  to  general  consum¬ 
er  outlets  and  is  using  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio.  The  products 
formerly  were  used  in  barber 
shops  and  beauty  parlors  exclu¬ 
sively. 


New  York  de- 
P  partment  store. 


Production  Manager 
MARJORIE  PERRY,  for  more 
than  10  years  with  McCann- 
Erickson  agency  and  later  with 
Butler,  Parker  &  Newlin,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  for  the 
Portland  office  of  Beaumont  & 
Hohman.  She  replaces  Frances 
Raven. 


Also  Production 
GEORGE  M.  COUCHE  is  the 
new  production  manager  in  the 
Seattle,  Wash  office  of  Botsford, 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 


where  it  really  counts 


...  to  the  salcs-minded  President,  the 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  the 
General  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing. 
Men  like  this  sM 

Sales  Management  | 


The  gasoline  shortage  has  not  dis¬ 
couraged  many  of  us  from  going 
ahead  with  our  vacation  plans. 
The  chance  that  we  might  not  be 
able  to  get  back  to  work  again  Is 
one  that  we  are  willing  to  face 
with  the  utmost  courage. 


The  trouble  with  each  balk  by  the 
Soviet  cousin  Is  that  no  one  gets  to 
advance  a  base  toward  lasting 
peace. 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 


We  are  still  looking  for  the  man 
who,  after  two  hours  at  the  office, 
looks  as  trim  In  a  summer  suit  as 
the  executives  In  the  fashion  ads. 


MAJ 


MANAGEMENT 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  Santa  Barbara 


Great 

Expectations 


.  .  just  about  sums 


up  the  sublime  op¬ 
timism  of  those  ad¬ 


vertisers  who  ex¬ 


pect  newspapers  of 


lesser  circulation  in 


Washington  to  pro¬ 


duce  as  many  prime 


prospects  as  the 


leader  in  readership 


for  9  straight  years 


—  the  Times- 


Herald. 


Net  Paid  Circulation 


TIMES-HERALD  260,912 
Tha  STAR  .  .  .  214,212 
The  POST  .  .  .  165,554 
The  NEWS  .  .  (09,261 


as  of  March  31, 1947 


Editor  and  PubUibw 


QTimes^^Eralii 


Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Repeeneniutivt 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 


•ill 
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Thanks  for  the  Assist! 


To  the  37  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Hawaii  and  Cuba 
whose  participation  again  made  "Brooklyn  Against  the  World"  the  great¬ 
est  amateur  baseball  series  of  its  kind— our  sincere  thanks.  The  success  of 
this  classic  insures  continued  operation  of  the  Brooklyn  Amateur  Baseball 
Foundation  and  its  fine  work  in  stimulating  clean  amateur  athletics,  pro¬ 
viding  needed  facilities  and  equipment  for  sandlot  organizations  and 
meeting  today's  youth  problems  in  a  practical  way. 


BROOKLYN  EAGLE 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  23,  1947 


FRANK  D.  SCHROTH,  PuMtelm 
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Peron  Press 
For  Ban  on 

By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

(Third  in  a  Series) 
BUENOS  AIRES — Heaviest  guns 

of  Peron’s  partisan  press  were 
trained  last  week  against  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  The  green  light  for 
this  latest  attack  against  AP 
came  from  Casa  Rosada  a  few 
days  ago  when  President  Peron's 
Press  Secretariat  went  on  the 
air  at  half-hour  intervals  to  ac¬ 
cuse  Associated  Press  of  “per¬ 
turbing  Argentina’s  good  name 
and  her  relations  abroad"  by 
publishing  in  the  papers  of  the 
continent  “distort^  dispatches 
regarding  the  press  and  news¬ 
print  situation  in  Argentina." 

Following  a  now  established 
pattern,  there  was  silence  for 
a  few  days  after  this  opening 
shot.  Presumably,  it  is  reported, 
to  plan  a  concerted  attack.  This 
has  now  come  and  the  Peronist 
press  is  clamoring  for  the  depor¬ 
tation  as  an  “undesirable  alien” 
of  Rafael  Ordorica,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Associated  Press  for 
Latin  America  with  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Unlike  AP’s  previous  “inci¬ 
dent"  with  Peron's  Government 
when  that  agency  was  publicly 
condemned  by  the  Press  Secre¬ 
tariat  for  having  picked  up  and 
transmitted  to  this  country  the 
stories  of  London  newspapers 
about  First  Lady  Maria  Eva 
Duarte  de  Peron,  this  time  all 
attacks  are  carefully  general. 

Relumes  to  Propagandize 

Members  of  competitive  news 
agencies,  specials  and  informed 
Argentine  Government  House 
reporters  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  all  agree  that  the  Peron 
Government  has  not  been  able, 
this  time,  to  pin  its  complaints 
to  any  single  story  that  could 
be  qualified  as  “distorted”  or  as 
not  being  factual. 

These  sources  also  agree,  and 
they  are  borne  out  by  -remarks 
dropped  by  some  of  Peron’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  the  attacks  against 
Ordorica  and  Associated  Press 
have  come  as  a  result  of  his 
steadfast  refusal  to  convert  an 
American  news  agency  into  a 
propaganda  vehicle  for  Peron. 
Ordorica,  it  is  reliably  reported, 
has  been  waging  a  fight  for 
months  against  the  onslaught 
that  has  been  directed  at  him  to 
induce  him  to  turn  the  Buenos 
Aires  AP  bureau  into  a  propa¬ 
ganda  unit  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Peron’s  fame  and  pres¬ 
tige  abroad.  It  is  positively 
known  that  Ordorica  has  been 


ALWAYS  IN  THE  MOOD 

for  work:  Every  week  i«  a  good 
week  to  hire  an  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ad.  because  it's 
ready  for  any  Job  any  time.  Phone 
or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  BByant  0-30Se 


Clamors 
AP  Man 

approached  time  and  again,  but 
he  consistently  refused  to  send 
other  than  straight  news  as  it 
came  across  the  news  desk. 

It  is  this  attitude  that  infuri¬ 
ated  Peron  and  decided  him  to 
use  the  pressure  of  public  at¬ 
tacks  in  which  Ordorica  s  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  country  is 
broadly  hinted  at  as  a  weapon 
of  intimidation.  Ordorica.  how¬ 
ever.  is  not  one  to  be  intinii- 
dated.  Besides,  it  is  generally 
considered  that  the  Argentine 
Government  will  not  assume  the 
grave  responsibility  of  deporting 
a  high  official  of  an  American 
news  agency,  a  U.  S.  citizen. 

It  is  reported  that  Ordorica's 
last  official  interview  with  a 
member  of  the  Peron  Govern¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  was  with 
Economic  Czar  Miguel  Miranda, 
to  whom  Ordorica  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  an  American  news 
agency  with  worldwide  coverage 
cannot  be  expected  to  become 
a  propaganda  vehicle  for  any 
foreign  government,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  doing  this,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  consequences  to 
him.  In  that  last  statement  he 
was  probably  mindful  of  the 
strong  arm  methods  employed 
against  non-cooperative  jour¬ 
nalists  who  have  met  with  “acci¬ 
dents"  on  dark  nights  in  the 
streets  of  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
hands  of  “unknowns.” 

Typical  of  the  campaign 
against  AP  now  raging  in  the 
Peronist  press  is  the  article  in 
the  Peronist  organ  La  Epoca, 
titled:  “Press  Freedom  Cannot 
Shield  Betrayals  of  Hospitality.” 
The  article  proceeds  to  qualify 
Associated  Press  as  a  “pluto¬ 
cratic,  foreign  and  specifically 
anti  -  Argentine  news  agency 
which  has  been  able  to  exist 
until  now  by  sabotaging  our  in¬ 
ternal  peace,  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  peace  of  our  coun¬ 
try  while  under  the  protection 
of  our  liberties  which  are  with¬ 
out  parallel.  .  . 

It  continues  to  say  that  “Al¬ 
fredo  (should  read  Rafael)  Ordo¬ 
rica,  director  of  AP  in  Buenos 
Aires,  is  unworthy  of  Argentine 


In  many  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  the  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  constitute  the  basis 
ol  industrial  advertising 
cami>aigns.  To  explain  to 
manufacturers  ond  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  why. 
where,  and  how  to  use 
these  newspapers  is  one 
of  our  chief  functions  as 
an  international  publish¬ 
ers'  representative. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

tntrnmmtionml  Puhlltkmrt* 

X«pr«a«ii 

S4S  MadUon  At«.,  N.  Y.  City 
Baanot  Alrao  London  Po*** 


'Gangster'  Papers 
Active  in  Japan 

Tokyo  —  Forty-eight  “Gorot- 
suki,"  or  gangster  newspapers, 
are  still  operating  in  Japan  as  a 
menace  to  democratization  ef¬ 
forts  and  must  be  wiped  out, 
Maj.  Daniel  C.  Imboden,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Command’s  press  chief, 
said  this  week.  The  largest  has 
a  circulation  of  5,000. 

Imboden  said  these  papers  in¬ 
timidated  merchants  to  buy  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  blackmailed 
Japanese  to  prevent  publication 
of  exposes  about  them. 


hospitality.  Distorter  of  the 
truth,  deliberate  defamer  in  the 
pay  of  anti-Argentine  interests 
of  foreign  imperialisms  ...  he 
must  be  expelled  from  the  coun¬ 
try  without  delay  or  contempla¬ 
tions  of  a  sentimental  nature. 
.  .  .  Law  4144  must  be  applied 
today  to  Rafael  Ordorica,  un¬ 
desirable  alien.  .  .  .’’ 

Behind  the  public  pressure 
campaign  to  discredit  Associated 
Press  there  has  been  another  go¬ 
ing  on  behind  the  scenes  for 
many  weeks,  known  only  to  the 
foreign  press  corps  and  a  few 
local  newspapermen.  The  prem¬ 
ises  of  the  AP  bureau  have  been 
repeatedly  invaded  by  scores  of 
“inspectors”  from  dozens  of 
Government  bureaus.  ’These 
have  ranged  from  functionaries 
of  the  Labor  Secretariat,  tough, 
glorified  hoodlums,  to  sanitary 
inspectors,  radio  communica¬ 
tions  officials,  tax  inspectors  and 
those  from  the  pensions  fund  of¬ 


fice.  These  have  been  showii. 
up  at  all  hours  and  gettij! 
under  foot,  demanding 
tention  of  AP  personnel,  thereby 
interfering  with  the  agencjs 
normal  functioning.  ’ 

The  Association  of  Social^ 
Journalists  some  timeaio 
launched  a  manifesto  titled 
“Neither  Free  Press  Nor  Free 
dom  of  Speech  ’  which,  it  jj 
widely  believed,  was  what  mo¬ 
tivated  the  recent  bombing  of 
a  Socialist  meeting  in  which 
four  lost  their  lives.  'The  mani 
festo,  in  itself  a  stinging  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  Peron  regime  lor 
the  restrictions  against  the 
press,  today  constitutes  an  illu¬ 
minating  document  in  view  of 
what  is  in  store  for  Argentiias 
press. 

The  manifesto  lists  these 
counts  in  its  indictment: 

“Physical  Coercion;  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  bring  La  Prema 
under  submission,  a  campaign 
of  threatening  leaflets  was 
launched,  similar  to  those  used 
against  an  afternoon  newspaper 
(Critica)  in  which  the  effort 
was  successful.  Every  demon 
stration  in  favor  of  ‘the  leaden’ 
was  accompanied  by  stoningsof 
opposition  newspapers.  Proof 
that  these  acts  were  not  spon 
taneous  was  evident  by  the  fact 
that  papers  which  had  but  lately 
gone  over  to  Peron's  side  were 
not  stoned  on  these  occasions, 
even  though  the  public  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  notice  any 
changes  in  editorial  policies. 

“Economic  Coercion:  Opposi 
tion  newspapers  were  heavily 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


Kerens 

If  It's  a  Test  Market 

You  Want  the  NEWS-STAR 

On  June  6th,  1947,  a  special  coupon  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  NEWS-STAR  as  a  test,  and  in 
the  issue  this  advertisement  was  published,  twenty- 
nine  local  tie-ins  were  secured  from  food  advertisers. 

Shawnee  is  not  onl'y  the  fifth  largest  city  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  but  it  also  ranks  fifth  in  the  state  in  food  sales. 

NEWS-STAR 

(A  Staaffar  rablleatloa) 

National  Advertising  Representative 
BURKE,  KUIPERS  AND  MAHONEY,  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicoco,  Dollaa,  Oklahoma  City,  Atlanta.  Um  Aagtlm, 
San  FraneUeo 
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INQUIRER  NOW  IN  14th  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


Since  1934  The  Inquirer  has 
maintained  leadership  in 
Philadelphia  for  total  adver¬ 
tising  volume. 

And  The  Inquirer  is  now  in 
its  8th  consecutive  year  of 
leadership  in  Philadelphia  in 
advertising  linage  for  Women's 
Specialty  Shops  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

Circulation : 

Daily  ....  over  700,000 
Sunday  . .  over  1,000,000 


'NOW  LET  GEORGE  TRY 


TO  GET  THE  INQUIRER 


EVERY  PAGE  IS  A  REASON  WHY  PHILADELPHIA  WOMEN 


PREFER  THE  INQUIRER 


Philadelphia  women  have  taken  The  Inquirer  to 
their  homes  .  .  .  and  hearts.  They  can’t  imagine  a 
day  without  The  Inquirer’s  complete,  authoritative 
reporting  of  the  news  .  ,  .  the  many  features  that 
inform,  amuse  and  entertain.  Thus  a  great  loyalty 
has  grown  up  for  The  Inquirer:  A  loyalty  reflected 
by  The  Inquirer’s  advertising  leadership  in 
America’s  3rd  market! 


>*•110^  Adytthl»9  OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  A  CO..  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHIlADELPHIAiDETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROU*  GRAVURE 
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Ethics  on  Parade 
In  Approved  Ad  Role 


By  Walt  IngersoU 

MANSFIELD,  O.  — Yes,  indeed. 

physicians,  surgeons,  dentists, 
and  attorneys  do  advertise  in  a 
daily  newspaper,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  does  cr^it  to  them  and 
dieir  calling. 

Harry  E.  Case,  Ntwt  Journal 
classifi^  advertising  manager, 
was  apprehended  in  a  spill-it 
mood. 

“They  really  do  advertise  with 
us,”  he  said.  “Do  you  know  of 
another  newspaper  in  which 
these  professional  groups  appear 
more  or  less  regularly  in  this 
fashion?  Ethics  of  each  profes¬ 
sion  bars  soliciting  clients,  as 
you  know. 

Timely  Announcements* 

“But  there’s  not  a  day  we  do 
not  carry  the  names  of  physi¬ 
cians,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  at¬ 
torneys  in  our  Timely  An¬ 
nouncements,  which  appear,  not 
in  the  classified  section,  but  on 
the  last  news  page,  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  surveys,  95%  of  our 
readers  look  for  them.  They  are 
live,  ciurent  items  of  interest. 
Their  value,  in  a  publicity  sense, 
is  that  they  keep  the  names  of 
practitioners  before  the  inter¬ 
ested  public  who  appreciate 
such  thoughtfulness.** 

“What  can  these  professionals 
say  and  still  remain  within  the 
ethical  standards  set  by  their 
respective  organizations?  Well, 
many  things.  Of  all  workers, 
doctors  need  frequent  recrea¬ 
tional  periods.  A  busy  surgeon 
may  knock  off  for  a  hunting  or 
fishing  trip  every  six  weeks  or 
so.  That  is  how  he  can  stay 
operating  fit. 

“During  the  many  years  the 
column  has  been  running,  him- 
dreds  of  medics  have  us^  it  to 
inform  patients  and  others  they 
will  be  out  of  the  city  until  a 
certain  date  or  until  further  no¬ 
tice.  They  may  do  more  than  Just 
announce,  office  will  be  closed. 

“Here,  for  example,  is  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  announced  he  will  be 
away  but  ‘office  open  for  medi¬ 
cine  8  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  1446-6.* 

“They  may  announce  remov¬ 
al*.  Young  doctors  Just  starting, 
or  doctors  moving  to  the  city, 
find  the  column  a  ready  and 
natural  way  of  introducing 
themselves. 

"A  budding  lawyer  may  an¬ 
nounce  the  opening  of  his  own 
office  or  his  association  with  a 
well-known  law  firm.  These  pro¬ 
fessionals  regard  the  column  as 
an  opportunity  to  render  a  more 
complete  service  to  the  public 
than  is  possible  in  a  card  listing, 
or  a  reading  notice  in  the  run 
of  the  paper. 

"The  popularity  of  the  column 
has  drawn  others  who  otherwise 
would  not  advertise  in  the 
paper.  Take  churches  who  an- 
noimce  socials,  dinners,  and 
remnant  sales;  clubs  who  an- 
ounce  dances,  picnics,  and  other 
activities;  lodgM  who  announce 
outings,  meetings,  and  celebra¬ 


tions.  And  here’s  a  barber  who 
says,  in  eight  words,  he  now  has 
two  chairs  on  Saturdays.  A 
piano  tuner  offers  scientific  re¬ 
pair  and  rebuilding  service. 

“Of  course.  Timely  Announce¬ 
ments  do  attract  still  others  who 
would  not  think  of  advertising, 
or  if  so,  quite  infrequently.  Here 
is  a  kindergarten  for  ages  4-6; 
a  store  opening  a  toy  depart¬ 
ment;  an  office  featuring  the 
Formula  Plan  of  Investment;  a 
landscape  contractor  who  has  a 
new  method  of  killing  weeds; 
a  dairy  chain  closing  all  stores 
for  a  one-day  employe  outing; 
a  Jewelry  firm  with  a  two-day 
shaver  clinic  by  a  factory  ex¬ 
pert;  a  shop  with  a  *close-out’ 
sale  of  galvanized  ware;  a  mas¬ 
seur  away  on  a  two-weeks’  rest; 


a  noted  beautician  offers  to  teach 
the  right  person  hair  soling;  an 
insurance  agent  carrying  on  a 
clever  one-paragraph  dialogue; 
a  cafeteria  closing  for  a  week 
to  give  its  employes  a  free  Lake 
Erie  cruise;  an  out-of-town  res¬ 
taurant  calls  attention  to  its 
family  style  Sunday  dinners. 
Well,  that  gives  you  an  idea. 

“We  keep  the  column  exclu¬ 
sive.  We  do  not  push  it.  We  do 
not  solicit  announcements.  Sales 
expense  is — absolutely  nil.  We 
do  not  use  box  numbers,  so 
there’s  no  follow-up  expense. 
We  do  not  accept  contracts  at 
a  discount.  There’s  a  10-word 
minimum.  And  the  rate  is  high 
enough  to  restrict  use  to  the 
more  desirable  customers. 


Ad  Rings  the  Bell 

Ogden,  Utah— That  it  pay, 
to  advertise  was  shown  in  th« 
Standard-Examiner  when  Mn. 
Harriet  Stewart,  saieswomoB 
in  a  local  store,  dropped  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  into  a  sock  contain¬ 
ing  lingerie.  When  iho  no¬ 
ticed  her  ring  missing,  ih* 
placed  a  lost-and-found  ad. 
asking  patrons  to  unwrap 
packages  carefully.  The  next 
day  a  woman  60  miles  away 
telephoned  she  was  bringing 
in  the  ring. 


“The  column  averages  15  There’s  no  limit  to  the  numb« 
inches  daily,  which  brings  in  of  words  used,  but  we  advin 
the  equivalent  of  a  half  page  of  short,  terse  copy, 
display  advertising  in  revenue,  “The  publicity  value  of  Timeh 
without  the  usual  solicitation.  Announcements  is  appreciated 
type  setting,  proof  delivery,  re-  We  now  have  one  user  wlio 
setting.  Display  heads  are  al-  spends  $50  a  month,  another 
lowed,  with  14  point  type  the  $100,  still  another  $200.  But  to 
limit.  A  head  counts  as  two  the  column  many  people  would 
lines,  five  words  to  the  line,  not  advertise.” 


She’ll  See  it  — if  it’s  advertised  in 


(Flip  llalrint 

and 

lEurntuii  "Nnm 


With  a  daily  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  of  80,000,  these  news¬ 
papers  reach  9  out  of  10  homes  in  the  city  area,  and  8  out  of  10 
homes  in  the  trading  territory — effective  coverage  in  this  great 
market,  where  the  per  capita  retail  sales  was  $1365  in  1946  (the 
highest  in  the  1 1  largest  markets  in  the  State). 


HARRISBURG  •  PA. 

THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 


KELLY-SMITH  CO.  National  Representatives 
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^j/Ais  is  Toledo 

...WORLD’S  NO.  1  COAL  PORT/ 
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The  old  saying,  “It’s  like  carrying 
coals  to  Newcastle”,  emphasized 
the  British  city’s  pre-eminence  in 
coal.  Today,  that  saying  may  well 
be  revised  to  read,  “It’s  like  carry- 
iog  coals  to  Toledo”,  for  official 
hgares  recently  released  show 
that  Toledo  is  now  the  world’s 
chief  coal  port.  Toledo  has  no 
wish  to  take  top  spot  at  the  ex* 
peose  of  the  British  coal  mining 
and  shipping  industries,  suffering 
from  unduly  arduous  conditions 
...We  hope  that  Newcastle  will 
regain  lost  ground  in  the  near 
future . . .  but  at  the  same  time 
Toledo  is  justly  proud  of  its  im¬ 
portance  as  the  leading  coal  port 
of  the  world. 


...and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Ok«  ot  Ameriea*m  Great  Newrmpapere 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 

■  (■1(1  OF  AMdICON  N(W$P*P(I  ADVdIISINt  NdNOd 


•  Writt  Jor 

®  *‘Thh  itToMo"  booklet 
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Toledo’s  superb  location  gives  it  many  advan*^ 
tages,  as  a  point  of  concentration,  manu¬ 
facture  and  shipping  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  and  as  the  center  of  a 
region  of  great  agricultural  wealth.  With 
P  its  555  diversified  industries  and  the  farm 

produce  of  the  rich  1 4  counties  forming 
•  the  retailing  trading  area,  Toledo  offers 

in  fact  a  “Double -Value”  market ...  a 
market  fully  penetrated  by  one  paper. 

The  Blade,  with  a  coverage  of  which 
any  paper  aright  well  be  proud. 


I 


Before 
it  is  too  late 


I  remember  the  cheers  at  Okinawa  when  the  word 
came  through.  It  was  V-J  Day — the  war  was  over! 
Peace  had  come,  this  time  for  keeps. 

A  wonderful  new  world  was  on  the  way  .  ,  .  remember? 

I  got  to  thinking  about  it  last  night,  about  what’s 
happening — and  I  couldn’t  sleep. 

Beyond  our  town  I  seemed  to  see  the  lights  of  all  the 
world.  And  as  1  watched,  they  were  going  out  one 
by  one. 

I  saw  foundries  grow  cold,  the  factories  close  down. 


I  saw  the  printing  presses  smashed,  and  free  people 
taken  away  and  shot. 

I  saw  the  rise  of  the  dictators. 

I  saw  their  lines  of  puppet  men  jerking  to  the  polls, 
while  bands  played  and  banners  waved. 

Yes — the  disciplined  state  had  come. 

"Turn  on  your  radio,  comrade.  The  orders  for  the  day 
are  coming  through  ...” 

"Turn  over  your  children  to  us.  We  will  indoctrinate 
them  for  the  state  ...” 

”  Your  union  is  no  longer  necessary.  Your  hours,  your 
rations  and  your  work  have  been  set  by  the  bureau  ...” 

"Tear  up  the  ballot.  You  have  no  need  for  it  now  ...” 

*  *  * 

I  want  to  thank  God  today  that  I  live  in  America. 

That  I  can  still  speak  my  own  mind  and  do  as  I  please, 
work  as  I  please  and  vote  as  I  please  .  .  .  that  the  way 
ahead  of  me  is  still  wide  open. 


Now  I  know  how  easily  these  priceless  privileges  can 
be  lost. 

]|l  1|C  l|t 

I  have  a  young  son  and  this  is  what  I’m  going  to  tell 
him — 

If  you  cannot  learn  to  discipline  yourself,  there  will 
always  come  a  tyrant  to  teach  you. 

— It  takes  spunk  and  sweat  to  become  a  good  American 
citizen.  Don't  let  anybody  try  to  tell  you  differently. 

—  You'll  never  find  peace  in  any  doctrine  that  preaches 
violence  to  prove  its  point. 

—  You'll  never  be  happy  under  any  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  denies  the  love  of  God  and  the  natural 
goodness  of  man. 

—  You'll  never  get  ahead  in  any  scheme  of  life  that 
puts  a  halter  on  your  initiative  and  your  ingenuity. 

Above  all,  beware  the  man — whether  he  is  a  Right  or 
a  Left,  or  the  Middle,  or  of  the  Proletariat  or  what- 
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We’ve  got  to  set  our  wheels  in  a  new  high — and  keep 
them  rolling. 

We’ve  got  to  quit  looking  back  to  1939,  or  ’29 — 
and  start  building  a  many-times-greater  America. 

We’ve  got  to  plant  more  wheat  and  raise  more  corn. 
Dig  more  coal  and  roll  more  steel.  Build  more,  make 
more. 

It’s  got  to  be  done — not  only  to  bring  back  the  lights 
of  Europe,  but  because  it  is  our  only  salvation — 

— because  it  is  the  American  way,  to  ever  increase 
our  ability  to  bring  better  living  to  more  people. 

— because  only  by  being  productive  can  we  be 
strong — 

And  only  by  being  strong  can  we  remain  free! 


ever  label  he  wears — if  he  tries,  under  any  pretext, 
to  trade  you  out  of  any  of  your  rights  as  a  citizen  — 
he  is  a  tyrant,  who  will  take  away  all  your  liberties, 
one  by  one. 

*  *  * 

No,  I  don’t  think  it’s  going  to  happen  in  America. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  danger  is  still 
there. 

We  have  been  challenged  to  prove  the  stuff  we  are 
made  of — to  prove  that  the  way  we  live  and  work 
beats  that  of  any  other  system  in  the  world. 

And  there’s  only  one  way  to  prove  it.  That’s  to 
produce  the  goods  .  .  .  before  it  is  too  late. 

We’ve  got  to  bury  our  little  squabbles,  and  start 
pulling  together. 


In  answer  to  many  requests  Nash~Kelvinator  gladly  presents  to  the  publishing 
industry  its  muchly -discussed  V-J  Day  message  that  appeared  in  many  newspapers. 
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Ad  Planning  Doubles 
Sales,  Sextuples  Linage 


A  RETAILER  can  double  his 

sales  volume  by  using  the 
planned  newspaper  advertising 
approach  advanced  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  according 
to  Stuart  A.  Fluke,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ashland  (O.) 
Times-Giuette. 

Mr.  Fluke  has  been  using  the 
Division’s  advertising  planning 
calendar  and  other  tools,  which 
have  Just  been  revised  into  “The 
Retail  Merchandising  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manual,”  for  more 
than  six  months,  and  he  reports 
that  Ashland  retailers  have 
noted,  marked  improvement  in 
the  results  of  their  advertising. 

Three  men,  each  of  them  han¬ 
dling  about  60  accounts  every 
week,  are  responsible  for  all 
Times-Gazette  advertising,  in¬ 
cluding  writing  and  laying  out 
about  70%  of  the  ads.  Conse¬ 
quently,  installation  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  calendar  system,  which  in¬ 
volves  planning  of  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  promotion  a  full  month  in 
advance  of  publication,  was 
made  on  a  modest  basis. 

Test  Accounts  Used 

Three  test  accounts,  a  dress 
shop,  a  men’s  store,  and  a  music 
shop,  were  set  up  for  the  initial 
experiment  and  the  items, 
prices,  and  sizes  of  ads  for  each 
were  planned  on  the  calendar 
worksheet.  From  the  news- 
I»apef’s  viewpoint,  the  work  had 
two  significant  results  —  the 
stores  have  begun  to  take  the 
newspaper  into  their  confidence 
as  a  partner  in  their  activities, 
and  the  newspaper's  linage  gains 
for  the  three  stores  were,  re¬ 
spectively,  554%,  35%  and  285%. 

Elaborating  on  one  experi¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Fluke  explained:  “We 
approached  the  Adrienne,  a 
dress  shop  operated  by  three 
women,  with  the  Helen  Shop 
success  story  ( a  feature  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Retail  Division). 
They  were  very  much  inter¬ 
ested,  and  each  of  them  took 
time  to  read  it  We  then  asked 
for  and  were  given  a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate  of  January  sales. 

“We  submitted  an  advertising 
budget  based  on  4%  of  sales  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Planning  Calen¬ 
dar  filled  out  with  1946  items 
and  linage  used.  Together,  we 
planned  the  items  to  be  used 
for  January,  1947.  Copy  was  pre¬ 
pared,  averaging  four  ads  a 
week,  a  week  at  a  time,  and  a 
check  was  made  each  week  as 
to  how  the  plan  was  working. 
Sales  for  the  month  nearly 
doubled.  Needless  to  say,  the 
store  was  very  much  pleased. 
We  received  for  January  a  lin¬ 
age  increase  of  554%.  Febru¬ 
ary’s  plan  called  for  a  445%  in¬ 
crease.” 

For  the  present,  the  Times-Ga¬ 
zette  is  concentrating  on  intro¬ 
ducing  the  planned  advertising 
program  into  stores  where  the 
management  is  not  tiioroughly 
satisfied  with  the  progress  of  its 
business.  Eventually  it  hopes  to 
encourage  all  advertisers  to  plan 
their  promotion  for  best  results 


instead  of  preparing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  advertising  on  a  day-to- 
day.  hit-or-miss  basis. 

The  procedure  the  staff  fol¬ 
lows  is  a  four-part  one  and  has 
met  with  approval  of  participat¬ 
ing  retailers.  To  stimulate  inter¬ 
est,  the  newspaperman  first  ap¬ 
proaches  the  retailer  with  a  Di¬ 
vision-prepared  success  story 
concerning  a  store  similar  to  the 
advertiser’s.  Usually  he  also  pro¬ 
vides  price  information  that  will 
help  in  selecting  for  promotion 
the  price  lines  likely  to  receive 
greatest  consumer  acceptance. 

Determination  of  the  sales 
goal  for  the  month  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  to  be  invested 
in  advertising  to  achieve  that 
goal  is  the  second  step. 

’That  done,  the  newspaperman 
provides  the  retailer  with  a  cal¬ 
endar  worksheet  on  which  his 
advertising  for  the  same  month 
the  previous  year  has  been  re¬ 
corded  along  with  items  and 
prices  he  promoted.  Together  the 
staffman  and  the  merchant  work 
out  the  plan  for  the  coming 
month  with  special  attention  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  selection  of  the 
“right  merchandise  at  the  right 
price  at  the  right  time.” 

Comparatively  little  additional 
work  is  required  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  month,  since  both 
newspaper  and  retailer  know 
what  is  going  to  be  advertised 
when,  and  need  deviate  from 
the  plan  only  when  the  unex¬ 
pected  occurs.  However,  the 
Times-Gazette  man  makes  it  a 
point  to  check  each  week  with 
the  store  on  how  the  plan  is 
working  and  whether  or  not  the 
sales  goal  is  being  reached. 

According  to  Mr.  Fluke,  “The 
Retail  Division  has  handed  us  a 
productive,  scientific  selling 
tool  which  builds  good  will  and 
linage.” 

■ 

54-Page  Special 

Cooperating  with  the  26th 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial 
at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  the  Gallup  In¬ 
dependent  published  Aug.  12  a 
seven-section,  54-page  Ceremon¬ 
ial  Edition,  all  but  a  few  col¬ 
umns  of  which  was  devoted  to 
the  ceremonial  program. 


The  Associated  Press 


Grant  Opening — "Do  you  prom¬ 
ise."  asks  the  minister,  "to  love, 
honor,  and  take  this  woman  to 
the  opening  of  Grant's  beautiful 
new  Syracuse  store?" 

Ad  Fanfare 
Heralds  New 
Grant  Store 

Some  of  the  polished  doors 
of  W.  T.  Grant’s  shiny,  new 
store  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  broken  down  before 
the  scheduled  opening  Aug.  25. 
If  so,  the  management  will  have 
only  itself— and  its  advertising 
fanfare — to  blame. 

’The  hoopla  started  10  days 
before  opening  date  with  a  daily 
series  of  two-column  cartoon  ads 
in  which  everyone  from  the 
street-corner  cellist  to  the  cop 
on  the  beat  vowed  to  be  first  in 
line  Monday .  morning. 

The  cartoons  were  inter¬ 
spersed  and  followed  up  with 
Sunday  full  pages,  and  the  pre¬ 
opening  campaign  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  wind  up  Sunday,  Aug. 
24,  with  a  grand  slam  announce¬ 
ment  of  eight  or  nine  full  pages 


Men  like  this 
Sales  Management 
subscriber: 
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r«  John  J.  Bortrandy  V.  P.  It  0.  Liquor 
I  HcKasson  k  Robblna,  Inc.  3.  M. 

155  E.  Uth  St., 
t  York  17,  M.T. 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

where  it  really  counts 

'.  .  .  to  the  sales-minded  President,  the 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  the 
General  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing. 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 

MANAGEMENT 

New  York  *  Chicago  *  Santa  Barbara 


in  one  newspaper  and  four 
the  other.  ‘“i 

It  promised  to  be  a 
opening  to  end  all  grand 
ings,  according  to  Joseph  if 
Rowen,  advertising  raanaie  fi 
the  Grant  chain,  who  is  rejDo- 
sible  for  the  predate  fus^, 
Chief  reason  for  the  tods  k. 
said,  is  that  the  store—wsy' 
has  three-and-a-half  acrei  a 
floor  space — will  be  some'iai 
new  and  different  in  the  Gra.- 
chain.  He  described  it  in  the'jdi 
as  “four  stores  in  one”—!  ift 
goods  store,  a  fashion  state,  i 
variety  store,  and  a  hardware 
and  home  furnishings  store  One 
of  the  full-page  ads  call  it  ‘onb 
store  of  its  kind  in  Amet^' 
The  future  ad  schedule-he 
ginning  with  opening 
calls  for  a  full  page  a  day  in 
each  of  the  two  dailies  dariu 
the  first  week.  ’These  ads  will 
describe  the  store’s  offeriiis- 
various  types  of  merchaadist 
credit  service,  etc. 

Thereafter  Grant’s  advertiiini 
will  average  a  page  a  day. 

All  the  preliminary  ads  sod 
those  running  the  first  three « 
four  days  after  opening  were 
prepared  in  Mr.  Rowen’s  New 
York  office.  Subsequent  adver 
tlsing  will  be  handled  loeelly 
■ 

Meeting  Changed 

A  meeting  of  the  govemlni 
board  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  scheduled  for  Oct 
17-19  at  Greenbrier  Hotel,  lUte 
Sulphur  Springs,  has  bees 
changed  to  Oct.  24-26  at  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


'O' 

386  Pictures 

of  Golden  Belt  Brides  and  Bridas-b- 
be  were  published  in  the  N.  and  0. 
on  the  five  Sundays  in  June.  Lat  • 
tell  you  more  about  this  growing  13 
county,  one-newspaper  eovaraga  n»«- 
ket  .  .  .  “The  Golden  Belt  of  tb 
South  ” 


ABC  CireJatioe  Now  9^ 
Repreaenied  by  THE  BRAfWAM 
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U^ingene,  negligees  and  robes  constitute 
an  important  part  of  the  women’s  and  children’s 
apparel,  accessories  fabric  and  related 


industries,  whose  sales  at  retail  totalled 


$11,900,000,000  in  1946. 


*  Estimated  retail  sales  for  1946, 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce 
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WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  Th«  Retailer's  Dally  Newspaper  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  dally  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
■ceeticrles,  fabrics  and  related  industries— major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry.  Textiles  and  Apparel. 
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Says  Proof  of  Pudding 

Each  Other  s  Events  Jr,  Pr^iir^rir^l  ^  At  Airport  Party 

^ItV  San  Jose,  Calif.— Publishers  in  nClllOIiairiG  Longview.  Tex.  -  Longti*. 

of  this  area  have  evolved  a  Philadelphia— Frances  Black-  became  one  of  the  naUo^s 

5S®C:  working  agreement  to  promote  wood  has  been  food  editor  of  the  portant  air  centers  with  th* 

regional  and  civic  affairs.  Evening  Bulletin  since  1928,  and  dedication  July  15  of  the  5 

-A  newspaper  Area  members  of  California  not  until  recently  has  a  reader  000,000  Gregg  county  airpm 
titirely  a  bed  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  ever  questioned  her  recipes.  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher  of  thf 
^Sharm  presi-  tion  are  committed  to  handle 
mle  Courier-  each  other’s  publicity  on  major 
,  ^Id  Kiwan-  events.  To  further  the  cause. 

He  outlined  the  San  Jose  Mercury  furnishes 
ms,  naturally  mats  free  to  member  papers  sub- 
ing  a  news-  mitting  pictures  to  the  Mercury 
j  intensified  for  use. 

I  monopoly.”  Madrono’s  Rodeo,  Gilroy’s 
here  there  is  Gymkhana,  Los  Altos’  Rodeo 
daily  papers,  and  Old  'Timers’  Day  have  been 
means  by  among  events  benefitting  with 
vie  and  char-  resultant  increases  in  public  in¬ 
is  can  get  terest  and  attendance. 

;  the  public.  “in  the  slot”  on  this  public 


Fat  Collection  of  Fats 


Times  Herald;  Texas’  Attomev 
In  five  years  of  operation,  the  General  Price  Daniel;  Hurt 
American  Fat  Salvage  Program,  Coburn,  vicepresident  of  Ifid 
heavily  supported  by  advertis-  Continent  Airlines;  County 
ing  in  all  media,  has  been  re-  Judge  Earl  Sharp;  Carl  Lindt 
sponsible  for  collection  of  810,-  AP  Wirephoto,  and  J.  A.  Hodges 
000,000  pounds  of  used  fats.  of  Acme  Telephoto. 


turned  down,  he  said,  “which 
is  a  hardship  on  us  as  well  as 
a  lot  of  businesses  in  this  city.” 
Circulation,  too,  has  been  held 
down. 

He  emphasized  that  there  were 
three  divisions  of  the  news¬ 
papers  which  are  entirely  sep¬ 
arate — the  news,  the  signed 
columns,  and  the  editorials.  The 
news,  he  said,  is  actual  news  un¬ 
colored  by  opinion;  the  signed 
columns  are  the  opinions  of  the 
columnists,  “and  we  try  to  pre¬ 
sent  varying  viewpoints  in  the 
columns.” 

Referring  to  criticism  the 
papers  receive.  Bingham  said. 
“Many  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  the  paper  is  run — 
that  includes  those  who  work 
on  it  and  the  guy  who  owns  it. 

“The  criticism,  constructive 
and  otherwise,  proves  we  do  get 
a  reaction.  People  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  their  papers.  I  bless  the 
day  when  my  father  bought 
thes«  papers  29  years  ago  and 
hope  for  nothing  better  for  my 
own  three  sons  than  to  go  into 
newspaper  work  in  Louisville.” 
■ 

Memorial  to  Pyle 
Unveiled  In  Tokyo 

A  life-size  memorial  plaque 
to  Ernie  Pyle,  Scripps-Howard 
war  correspondent  killed  on 
le  Shima.  was  unveiled  in 
Tokyo  Aug.  16. 

During  the  ceremony,  which 
took  place  in  an  Army  theater 
bearing  his  name,  Pyle  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “true  soldier  who 
wrote  from  the  front  lines  and 
died  there.” 


COVERAGE  OF  Tffi  “f  } 

mm  FLOWDR  MMKT 


•  A  market  Is  only  as  good  os  the  coverage  it  offers,  which  mokes 
Florida  o  good  thing  on  oil  counts . . .  First  in  the  South  in  retail  soles 
per  capita,  2nd  in  the  East  in  population  gain,  1st  in  the  U.  S.  in 
air  commerce  .  .  . 

. . .  And  tops  in  coverage.  In  Florida  it  takes  only  three  newspapers 
to  blanket  the  trading  areas  that  account  for  more  than  53%  of  total 
retail  sales.  For  better  results,  and  more  of  them,  schedule  the  Big  3 
. . .  the  morning  newspapers  that  reach  the  buyingest  people  in  one 
of  the  buyingest  states  in  the  nation. 
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WHEN  THIS  MAN  SAYS 
YOUR  ADVERTISING  GETS 


"YES" 

ACTION 


Sell  him  through  the  pages  that  Top  Management 

values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


a  top-income  market,  or  an  industrial 
message  for  top  management,  write 
or  telephone  for  The  Story  of  the 
J-of-C  Market  and  a  rate  card.  GET 

TO  THE  ME>  WHO  DECIDE  ...  IN  THE 
DAILY  THAT  HELPS  THEM  DECIDE. 


THE  NEff  YORK 


rj  THE  American  buying  scheme,  the 
pace  is  set  by  men  who  manage 
business  and  meet  payrolls. 

These  men — top  management  in 
many  industries — operate  on  facts. 
And  for  many  of  these  facts,  each  day 
they  read  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
as  closely  as  they  read  their  morning 
mail. 

Because  it  is  America’s  most  com¬ 
plete  daily  business  newspaper — an 
authoritative  voice  of  business  and 
industry. 

Because  in  no  other  publication  can 
they  find  the  many  profit-news  fea¬ 
tures  published  daily  in  The  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Because  their  management  work  is 
made  easier  by  the  J-of-C’s  vital,  up- 
to-the-minute  business  news,  reports 
of  trends  and  exclusive  price  and 
supply  factors. 

★  ★  ★ 


A  Feir  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers 

United  Airlines 
Brazilian  Gov’t  Trade  Bureau 
American  Express  Company 
Cities  Service 
Dodge  Motor  Cars 
Furness  Bermuda  Line 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp’n 
Guaranty  Trust  Company 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company 
Robert  Reis  &  Company 


That’s  why  thousands  of  presidents, 
vice-presidents  and  top  executives 
pay  $20  a  year  to  read  The  Journal 
of  Commerce.  And  that  is  why  its 
circulation  represents  probably  the 
highest  concentration  of  policy-mak¬ 
ing  executives  available  to  advertisers. 

If  you  advertise  a  business  product 
or"service,  a  commercial  or  industrial 
commodity,  a  consumer  product  with 


Jimnialrfiomnime 

53  Park  Row,  New  York  15,  N.  1. 

TOP  MANAGEMENT’S 
GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 
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Intensive  concentration  of  top  management. 
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‘Dog  Days’ 
Equipment 

By  William  Reed 

WHILE  the  rest  of  us  have  been 

vacationing  at  the  mountains 
or  seashore,  the  more  ambitious 
photographic  engineers  have 
been  turning  out  a  long  string 
of  new  devices  which  may 
tempt  your  wallet  if  you  are 
equipment-minded. 

Now  that  the  dog  days  seem 
to  have  caught  up  with  the  sup¬ 
pliers  (a  full  week  has  pass^ 
without  a  single  publicity  re¬ 
lease  crossing  this  desk),  it's 
as  good  a  time  as  any  to  in¬ 
ventory  the  summer  crop. 

Wetting  Agent 

Early  in  June,  Eastman  Kodak 
announced  Kodak  Photo-Flo 
(liquid),  an  improved  wetting 
agent  intended  to  aid  the  dry¬ 
ing  of  films  and  prints,  to  pre¬ 
vent  water  marks,  streaks, 
cockle,  or  uneven  drying.  Of¬ 
fered  in  a  concentrated  liquid 
form,  Photo-Flo  is  supplied  in 
4K>unce,  8-ounce,  and  32-ounce 
sizes,  corresponding  to  approxi¬ 
mately  6  gallons,  12  gallons,  and 
50  gallons  of  ready-to-use  solu¬ 
tion. 

At  about  the  same  time — at 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Mechanical  Section,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion — Kodak  also  introduced  a 
new,  paper-base  stripping  film 
for  photomechanical  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Known  as  Kodaline  Ortho 
Stripping  Film,  the  new  film  is 
designed  primarily  for  coarse- 
screen  halftone  end  line  repro¬ 
duction.  The  manufacturers  say 
that  its  "ability  to  reproduce 
high-contrast  photographs,  as 
well  as  delicate  graduations  of 
tone,  makes  it  particularly  valu¬ 
able  for  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  illustrations.*’ 

Other  Items 

Other  developments:  a  new 
style  metal,  double  film  holder 
and  sheath  combination,  accom¬ 
modating  several  sizes  of  films 
and  2V2x3V4-inch  plates,  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arcap  Manufactiir- 
ing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
the  developing  of  the  pocket- 
size  Compak  Placing  Unit  for 
Kodak  Cameras  by  the  Kalart 
Company,  which  hu  also  added 
the  Ansco  Speedex  to  tiie  list 
of  cameras  successfully  synch¬ 
ronized  by  the  Kalart  Master 
Automatic  Speed  Flash;  the  im¬ 
proved  TifiFen  Summitar  F:2 
Screw-In  Combination  Lens- 
Shade  and  Filter-Holder  by  the 
Tiffen  Manufacturing  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  American 
Time  Corporation's  new  elec¬ 
trical  synchronous  timer  for 
darkrooms. 

In^>rovements  in  photographic 
papers  have  paralleled  those  in 
equipment.  The  Haloid  Com¬ 
pany  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
announced  ONYX,  a  new  ehloro- 
bromide  enlarging  paper.  Test¬ 
ed  for  six  months  by  commer¬ 
cial  portrait  and  amateur  pho¬ 
tographers,  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  the  paper  are  its  spark¬ 
ling  neutral  black  tone  and 
optimum  ipaad. 
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Inspire 

Inventory 


Kodak  has  three  new  enlarg¬ 
ing  and  contact  papers:  (1) 
Kodak  Platino  for  projection 
printing  which  is  intermediate 
in  spe^  between  Kodabromide 
and  Kodak  Opal  and  is  similar 
to  the  suspended  Vltava  Projec¬ 
tion;  (2)  Kodak  Athena  for 
contact  printing  in  portrait 
work;  (3)  Illustrators'  Azo, 
which  has  about  the  same  speed 
as  Azo  E  and  Azo  F  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  warmth 
of  tone  and  color  as  Illustrators' 
Special. 

Photographic  publications  to 
pack  in  your  knapsack  for  rainy 
day  reading:  Kodak's  "Infrared 
and  Ultra-violet  Photography” 
is  a  handy  book  that  sells  for 
$.25  at  all  Kodak  dealers  and 
tells  facts  and  practices  about 
exposures,  haze  penetration  and 
special  uses  of  the  infrared  tech¬ 
nique. 

Rainy-Doy  Rending 

This  book  has  been  revised  re¬ 
cently  with  extensive  changes 
being  made  on  the  pages  on  Ko¬ 
dak  Infrared  Film.  There  is 
also  a  new  Kodak  pamphlet  on 
"Exposure  Indexes  and  How 
to  Use  Them.” 

"Darkroom  Handbook,”  by 
Katherine  Chamberlain  would 
make  a  good  gift  for  your  son 
who  is  just  beginning  to  mess 
with  the  trays  in  the  darkroom. 
Written  by  a  professor  of  phy¬ 
sics  at  Wayne  University,  the 
book  gives  24  actual  experi¬ 
ments  for  beginners  in  print¬ 
ing,  developing,  lighting  and 
enlarging. 

Also  for  the  youngster  is  a 
new  handbook  published  by 
Graflex,  entitled  “Careers  for 
You  and  Your  Camera.”  It  in¬ 
cludes  chapters  on  news  work, 
press  associations,  legal  photog¬ 
raphy,  advertising  illustration, 
real  estate  photography,  por¬ 
traiture,  photo  Journalism  for 
magazines,  miscellaneous  com¬ 
mercial  work,  etc.  It  describes 
methods  of  selling  work,  spe¬ 
cial  problems  in  each  field,  typ¬ 
ical  incomes  and  equipment 
needed. 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  -  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  Yoric’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  ‘The 
New  York  Sun.  ‘This  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detailed  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York 

MW  VW* 


Items  noted  on  shortages  and 
supplies: 

Photographic  paper,  scarce  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer,  is 
now  plentiful,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  from  manufacturers  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Flash  bulb  supplies  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Both  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Wabash  predict  that 
their  enlarged  lamp-making  fa¬ 
cilities  will  reach  full  produc¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Because  of  the  tremendous  de¬ 
mand,  however,  some  of  the 
experts  predict  that  lamps 
will  continue  to  be  scarce  until 
1950. 

Meanwhile,  Wabash  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  use  of  emer¬ 
gency  packing  is  speeding  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  fast-selling  Press 
25  Superflash  buibs.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  employing  a  specially- 
designed  paper-mache  tray  with 
conical  separators  into  which 
30  of  the  peanut-sized  bulbs  fit. 
This  packing  is  being  used  tem¬ 
porarily  as  a  substitute  for 
sleeve  wrappers  and  cartons  for 
this  bulb. 

Prices  of  German  cameras 
have  increased  from  12  to  25%. 
'ne  boost  came  as  the  result  of 
high  prices  offered  by  Swedish 
and  Swiss  photographic  dealers, 
causing  American  occupation 
authorities  to  increase  export 
prices. 

Rolleiflex  cameras,  originally 
offered  for  $300,  have  been 
increased  to  $375.  Leicas  have 
been  increased  to  $332.50  ( a 
12%  boost)  for  the  model 
with  an  f/3.5  Elmar  lens,  while 
the  Leica  with  an  f/2.0  Sum¬ 
mitar  lens  has  risen  to  $448 
(a  14%  boost). 


New  Sunday 
Magazine  Due 
In  Son  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  Tex.— Publi®. 
tion  of  a  tabloid-size  magaziM 
section  as  a  supplement  to  th 
regular  Sunday  edition  of  ^ 
San  Antonio  Express  has  be« 
announced  by  the  Express  Pig. 
lishing  Co. 

First  regular  edition  will  te 
issued  Oct.  5.  A  sample  editin 
was  produced  during  July  bit 
not  given  general  distributka. 

Printed  by  rotogravure  pr» 
ess  by  the  Standard  Grawt 
Corporation,  Louisville,  Ky,,  tW 
magazine  will  contain  full  coltr 
pages,  duotone  and  monotone. 

new  publication  will  be 
entirely  locally  edited  and  wffl 
concentrate  on  features  abM 
South  and  Southwest  Texas. 

Frank  G.  Huntress  is  pred- 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Co.  His  tto, 
Frank  G.  Huntress.  Jr.,  is  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Personnel  in  inunediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  magazine  are  1. 
W.  Watson,  advertising  maai- 
ger;  Julian  B.  Cross,  editor, 
Glenn  F.  Chesnut,  art  director, 
and  Richard  MacAllister,  color 
photographer. 

Two  main  standards  of  exed- 
lence  have  been  set  for  the  pub¬ 
lication,  according  to  Exprea 
management:  (a)  to  produce  i 
magazine  with  a  high  and  con¬ 
tinuing  readership,  and  (b)  to 
make  the  magazine  of  genuine 
value  to  the  area  in  which  it 
will  be  distributed. 


GOSS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 


Twelve  units,  3  pairs  folders, 
Cline  reels  with  floating  roUer, 
4-strap  tension  controL  cutoff 
23  9/16.  Can  be  seen  in  doily 
operation. 

Superimposed  double  sextuple, 

2  pairs  folders,  23  9/16  cutofL 
paper  roll  stands.  Press  erected 
but  not  in  daily  use. 

For  information  and  opproxi- 
moto  releose  dotes  pleose  write 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Builalo  5,  N.  Y. 
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IN  lOS  ANGELES 
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Every  sunrise,  the  Times  is  welcomed  into  more  Los 
Angeles  homes  than  any  other  newspaper.  And,  with 
29,735  new  family  units  approved  in  the  first  half 
of  '47,  Los  Angeles  now  leads  the  nation  in  building 
new  homes.  The  surest  way  to  enter  Los  Angeles 
County  homes  ...  to  sell  your  product  or  service  in 
America’s  Third  Largest  Market  ...  is  through  the 
Times. 

NOTE:Du«  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary  obliga¬ 
tion  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to  our  readers  —  we 
continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


ANGELES 


CIRCULATION  —  PUBLISHER'S  STATEMENT  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
ENDING  JUNE  SO,  1947 1  DAILY.  412.60«|  SUNDAY.  7S9.04S. 
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New 


rnicd  hy  WllllaaM,  Lawrence  A  Cresmer 
irk,  Ckteagn,  Defreit  and  San  Franeleca 


RADIO 

Where  Commercials 
Don’t  Get  Tuned  Out 

By  Jerry  Walker 


Several  stations  are  spending 
more  than  $50,000  a  year  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  other  media.  Answers 
to  the  questionnaire  brought  the 
following  results:  Newspapers 
are  the  No.  1  choice  for  station 
promotion  but  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  car  cards  were  used 
extensively — 26%  of  the  stations 
stating  they  used  the  car  card 
medium. 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  of  radio 
has  many  angles,  among 
which  is  the  F^eral  Trade 
Conimission.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  isn’t  the  only  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  which  looks 
after  the  public's  interest  in  this 
business. 

It  seems,  on  the  face  of  it, 
absurd  to  state  that  anyone 
would  listen  to  all  of  the  com¬ 
mercials  on  the  air,  but  it’s  al¬ 
most  that  bad.  In  the  FTC  of¬ 
fices  they  read  them.  Whether 
the  readers  ever  burst  into  song 
when  they  strike  a  jingle  or 
two  isn’t  stated  in  the  FTC  re¬ 
port,  which  puts  it  officially  on 
record  as  follows: 

518.061  Scripts  Examined 
“The  Commission  issues  calls 
twice  yearly  for  commercial 
continuities  from  each  individ¬ 
ual  radio  station.  National  and 
regional  networks  respond  on  a 
continuous  weekly  basis,  sub¬ 
mitting  copies  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  parts  of  all  pro¬ 
grams  wherein  linked  hook-ups 
are  used  involving  two  or  more 
stations. 

“Producers  of  electrical  tran¬ 
scription  recordings  each  month 
submit  typed  copies  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  portions  of  all  record¬ 
ings  produced  by  them  for  radio 
broadcast.  This  material  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  periodic  reports 
from  individual  stations  listing 
the  identities  of  recorded  com¬ 
mercial  transcriptions  and  re¬ 
lated  data. 

“The  Commission  received 
copies  of  564.408  commercial 
radio  broadcast  continuities  and 
examined  518,061.  The  continui¬ 
ties  received  amounted  to  1,255,- 
245  typewritten  pages  and  those 
examined  totaled  1,186,724  pages, 
consisting  of  470.980  pages  of 
network  script,  697,144  pages  of 
individual  station  script,  and 
some  18.600  pages  of  script  rep¬ 
resenting  the  built-in  advertis¬ 
ing  portions  of  transcription 
recording  productions  destined 
for  radio  broadcast  through  dis¬ 
tribution  of  multiple  pressings. 

“An  average  of  4,547  pages  of 
radio  script  was  read  each 
working  day.  From  this  material 
8,399  advertising  broadcast  state¬ 
ments  were  marked  for  further 
study  as  containing  representa¬ 
tions  that  might  be  false  or  mis¬ 
leading.’’ 

Warning  On  Time  Sales 
THE  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  Issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  broadcast  station  licensees 
against  selling  time  to  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  for  resale. 

Coupled  with  the  warning  is 
a  hint  that  penalties  may  be  in¬ 
voked,  including  loss  of  facili¬ 
ties,  for  action  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  FCC  to  involve  a 
surrender  of  the  station’s  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

The  commission  said  it  has  in¬ 


formation  that  several  of  the 
deals  have  been  consummated 
by  stations,  with  advertising 
agencies  re-selling  the  time  to 
sponsors,  arranging  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  certain  periods,  select¬ 
ing  the  talent  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  using  their  own  studios 
for  the  production  of  programs 
which  were  carried  by  remote 
control  to  the  transmitters  of 
the  licensed  stations. 

In  one  instance,  the  contract 
specifically  provided  that  the 
agency  should  take  over  the 
commercial  management  of  the 
station.  In  none  of  the  cases 
had  the  contract  been  submitted 
to  FCC  or  its  permission  sought. 

Attention  was  invited  to  Sec¬ 
tion  310  (b)  of  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  which  prohibits  trans¬ 
fer  of  frequencies  or  rights  un¬ 
der  licenses  unless  FCC  formally 
finds  that  such  transfer  Is  in  the 
public  interest,  and  which  holds 
the  station  operator  responsible 
for  all  program  service. 

Continuing,  the  commission 
said: 

“The  requirement,  therefore, 
that  the  station  licensee  shall 
exercise  full  and  final  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  operation  of  his 
broadcast  station,  and  that  he 
shall  not  divest  himself,  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  the  substantial 
measure  of  control  necessary  to 
fulfill  it,  is  a  basic  feature  of  the 
Communications  Act.  and,  as  a 
matter  of  administrative  prac¬ 
tice,  the  Commission  has  con¬ 
stantly  adhered  to  such  require¬ 
ment.  Arrangements  of  the 
nature  described  will,  therefore, 
be  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  Commission  to  determine 
whether  they  involve  surrender 
of  the  licensee’s  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 

Stations  Advertised 
RADIO  STATIONS  are  becom¬ 
ing  important  purchasers  of 
advertising  themselves,  a  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  New  York  agency, 
disclosed. 


FOOD  MAN! 

Had  ihe  word  on  Buliiniore’s  ^reat 
“Magazine”?  It’s  rhork  full  of 
dramalir  locally  edited  picture 
stories.  Compelling  gravure.  1.000 
line  page  size.  Baltimore  readers 
reach  for  “Magazine”  first — every 
Sunday  Morning.  Good  spot  for 
your  food  advertising! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Business  Notes 
QUESTIONNAIRES  sent  to  sta¬ 
tion  and  commercial  managers 
of  1,015  stations  disclose  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  7,200  full-year  series  of 
transcribed  programs,  NBC  Ra¬ 
dio-Recording  Division  reports. 
There  is  a  wide  general  accept¬ 
ance  of  transcribe  programs  by 
local  stations.  .  .  . 

American  Broadcasting  Co. 
has  doubled  its  coverage  of  the 
top  200  markets  in  the  last  five 
years,  with  116  affiliates  in  1942 
and  265  this  year. 

Two  more  big  name  shows 
are  going  after  the  local  adver¬ 
tising  dollar.  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  will  sell  “Informa¬ 
tion  Please”  as  a  cooperative 
program,  and  ABC  is  putting 
out  Abbott  and  Costello  the 
same  way  .  .  .  first  time  a  major 
comedy  program  has  been  made 
available  to  local  sponsors. 

Video  in  College 

NORMAN  LINDQUIST,  vice 

president  of  Television  Adver¬ 
tising  Productions,  Chicago,  will 
conduct  a  special  course  on  “Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Promotion  Via 
Television”  during  the  fall  sem¬ 
ester  at  De  Paul  University  in 
Chicago.  It  Is  the  first  course  of 
its  kind  to  be  offered  by  any 
school  or  college  in  the  country 
regularly  in  its  curriculum. 

On  the  Air 

The  Greqn  Bay  ( Wis. )  Press- 
Gazette  new  FM  station,  WJPG- 
FM,  went  on  the  air  Wednes¬ 
day,  August  13,  broadcasting 
on  the  88  to  108  megacycle 
band  at  101.1  megacycles.  John 
Walter  Is  manager  of  the  station.  : 
The  station  has  leased  the  radio  j 
wire  of  the  Associated  Press,  ! 
and  the  editorial  department  of  i 
the  Press-Gazette  is  working  | 
closely  with  the  station  staff  to  i 
provide  complete  coverage  of 
local  special  events.  Mr.  Walter 
has  spent  the  last  22  years  re-  | 
porting  news  and  sports  events  | 
for  the  Press-Gazette,  excepting  ^ 
53  months  he  spent  in  the  Army. 


More  Headaches  for  Pop — 


More  Laughs  for  Readers  | 
as  Priscilla  Starts  Kindergarten  ia' 


Wholesaler's 
Ads  Tell  Trends 
In  Food  Supply 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.— Adverta 
ing  in  local  newspapers  hn 
proven  to  be  profitable  ^ 
Pearce,  Young,  Angel  Co.,  head 
quartered  here  and  one  of  tka 
South’s  largest  fresh  fruits 
vegetables  wholesalers.  accoH 
ing  to  President  C.  C.  Pearce 

Pearce,  Young.  Angel  Co 
with  large  distributing  plants  in 
Greenville,  Greenwood,  Coluai 
bia,  Orangeburg  and  Cheste 
S.  C.:  Asheville,  N.  C.  and 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  with  iti 
parent  plant  located  in  Spartan 
burg,  began  its  prestit  lario 
scale  display  advertisi  ig  cam 
paign  10  years  ago  wi  h  small 
spaces  taken  in  each  of  tht 
cities  where  the  company  ope 
ates.  Five  years  were  spent  in 
checking  results  and  in  expert 
menting,  and  definite  plans  were 
worked  out  five  years  ago  to 
increased  space  in  all  the  local 
newspapers. 

The  firm’s  advertising  is  di 
rected  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  retailer.  New  crops  coming 
in,  trends,  the  quality  of  each 
new  item  moving  on  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  other  details  of  spot 
news  interest  to  retailers  and 
consumers  are  carefully  de 
scribed. 

“Advertising  over  the  lon| 
run  must  be  bright,  up-to-date, 
complete  in  its  information  and 
honest.”  Pearce  said. 
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Dependabitit^  in  F3i 


transmitter,  with  only  ten  different  tube  types. 
Low  maintenance  costs  are  assured  by  the  use  of 
highest  quality  components  operated  conservatively. 


Operating  reliability  and  efficiency  arc  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  economical  operation.  In  Collins  FM  trans¬ 
mitters  each  stage  has  been  carefully  designed  for 
maximum  efficiency.  The  requirements  of  every  com¬ 
ponent  were  determined  and  generous  safety  factors 
allowed.  You  can  depend  on  a  Collins  transmitter  to 
give  you  continuous  efficient  performance. 


Frequency  stability  is  within  ±  250  cps.  All  circuits 
are  metered.  Exciter,  intermediate  amplifier  and 
power  amplifier  stages  utilize  motor  tuning.  Forced 
air  ventilation  is  provided  for  each  cabinet.  The  ver¬ 
tical  chassis  can  be  tilted  forward  for  servicing  the 
rear  side.  Fuseless  circuit  protection  is  provided  in 
both  a-c  and  d-c  power  channels. 

Distortion  is  less  than  1.5%  at  100%  modulation 
over  the  range  of  50-15,000  cps.  The  frequency  re¬ 
sponse  is  flat  within  1.0  db  over  the  same  range. 

Twenty -five  or  fifty  kw  operation  is  accomplished 
simply  by  adding  amplifier  bays.  Write  us  for  a  com¬ 
plete,  descriptive  bulletin  giving  detailed  information. 


The  10  kw  734A  (shown  above)  consists  of  three  basic 
"nits — a  model  731 A  250  watt  exciter  unit,  a  3  kw 
intermediate  amplifier,  and  a  10  kw  grounded  grid 
amplifier.  The  economy  of  thorough  engineering  is 
apparent  both  in  the  moderate  initial  cost  and  in  the 
low  operating  expense.  Each  stage  functions  with 
high  efficiency,  thus  a  minimum  number  of  stages  is 
required.  Only  33  tubes  are  utilized  in  the  entire 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

1 1  Waft  42nd  Straat,  Naw  York  IS,  N.  Y.  4SS  South  Spring  Straat,  Lea  Angalat  13,  California 
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GADSDEN,  Ala. — Designed  by 

Curtis  DeLamar,  publisher, 
and  Louis  Taylor,  pressroom 
superintendent,  a  3-to-l  paster 
has  been  added  to  the  Gadsden 
Times  press  to  convert  narrow 
sheets  into  standard  34V^-inch 
pages. 

Declaring  this  to  be  unique 
in  newspaper  press  operation, 
DeLamar  said : 

“We  are  doing  this  for  our 
advertisers  and  subscribers  so 
we  will  not  be  forced  to  reduce 
the  size  of  our  editions.  This 
standard-width  page  will  be 
printed  without  slowing  down 
the  press,  which  will  continue 
to  print  18,000  papers  an  hour. 

Called  First  oi  Kind 

“So  far  as  we  know,  the  Gads¬ 
den  Times  is  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  world  to  paste  three  nar¬ 
row-width  sheets  together  to 
form  a  standard-width  page.  A 
few  newspapers  are  pasting  two 
sheets  together. 

“This  operation  will  provide 
32  additional  columns  per  paper 
daily  and  can  provide  64  addi¬ 
tional  columns  on  editions  of 
two  sections  as  on  Thursdays 
and  Sundays.” 

These  12-inch  rolls  are  too 
narrow  to  run  on  individual 
newspaper  presses.  They  are 
left-over  ends  after  the  news¬ 
print  (paper)  has  been  cut  at 
the  paper  manufacturing  plants. 

This  addition  to  the  Times 
press  was  constructed  in  Gads¬ 
den  by  the  Majors  Machine  & 
Mill  Supply  Co.,  who  welded 
the  steel  beams  together  and 
mounted  the  structure  on  rub¬ 
ber-tired  wheels. 

This  addition  is  so  well  con¬ 
structed,  DeLamar  pointed  out, 


that  only  two  bolts  are  required 
to  attach  it  to  the  framework  of 
the  press. 

DeLamar  and  Taylor  con¬ 
structed  a  model  of  wood  to 
full  and  exact  dimensions. 

The  three  rolls  of  paper  are 
placed  on  the  spindles  of  this 
built-up  addition  which  has  two 
pasters  at  the  front  end,  contain¬ 
ing  glue.  The  glue  is  picked  up 
by  two  rubber  wheels  which 
roll  it  onto  the  edges  of  the 
center  sheet 

Pass  Over  Spindles 

The  three  sheets  pass  over  the 
top  spindle,  causing  the  inside 
edges  of  the  two  outside  rolls  to 
adhere  to  the  outside  edges  of 
the  center  sheet,  thus  forming 
the  standard  34V&-inch  wide 
page.  From  there,  the  standard- 
width  page  enters  the  press. 

The  two  pasters  were  invented 
by  Charles  Medlin,  press  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  (Drlando,  Fla., 
papers. 

“The  newsprint  shortage  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  through 
1948,"  DeLamar  said.  “We  plan 
to  use  this  machine  about  two 
years,  at  which  time  we  think 
this  paper  shortage  will  end. 

“We  plan  to  start  publication 
of  a  morning  edition  also  as 
soon  as  enough  newsprint  is 
available.” 


Pew  Boy  Drowned 

Marlen  E.  Pew  III,  6,  son  of 
Marlen  E.  Pew,  Jr.,  of  Maxon, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency, 
drowned  Aug.  12  at  Milfo^,  Pa. 
The  boy  was  grandson  of  the 
late  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Curtis  DeLamar,  left,  publisher,  and  Louis  Taylor,  right  preu  rocs 
superintendent,  of  Gadsden  Times  watch  3-to-l  machine  paste  Huh 
narrow  strips  of  newspoper  together  to  form  a  standard  34Vi-mck. 
width  page. 


Tough'  Experience 
Urged  for  Admen 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  —  “If  I 
were  starting  out  today  to  learn 
the  advertising  business,  I 
would  get  the  meanest,  toughest 
job  I  could  find,”  Genaro  A. 
Florez,  president  of  Florez,  Inc., 
sales  training  organization,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Florez, 
Phillips  &  Clarke,  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  told  students 
at  Michigan  State  College  here 
recently. 

His  own  organization,  Florez 
explained,  hires  four  or  five 
young  men  each  year  and  places 
them  in  gasoline  stations,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  in  factories 
long  enough  for  them  to  learn 


the  client’s  problems  from  k- 
tual  experience. 

“Advertising  has  been  higiiiy 
glamorized,”  Florez  pointed  out 
“This  is  not  true  in  the  field. 
It  is  hard  work  and  doesn’t  ptj 
any  more  than  other  fields 
for  comparable  talents  and  ef¬ 
forts.” 

■ 

Power  Failure 

Portland,  Ore.— The  first  seri¬ 
ous  power  failure  in  downtovra 
Portland  in  20  years,  recently 
stopped  the  presses  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Oregonian  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  delaying  after¬ 
noon  editions  of  the  Journal 
and  early  editions  of  the  0r^ 
gonian. 


The  Oes  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


FACKAOIS  A  STATIWIDI  URBAN  MARKIT 
RANKING  AMONG  AMIRICA’S  TOP  20  CnUS 
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Narrow  Sheets  Used 
With  3-in-l  Paster 


They  can't  wait  to  get  at  the  easy  sales  in  the 

/  rich  IOWA  market 


Who  wouldn’t  jump  at  the  chance  to  capture  a 
whole  state  full  of  free  spenders — in  one  con¬ 
venient  package!  You  can  do  it  with  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register,  the  unique  news¬ 
paper  that  covers  67%  of  Iowa  . . .  wraps  up 
a  state-wide  market  ranking  with  America’s 
top  20  cities!  This  rich  parcel  is  yours  for  a 
milline  rate  of  only  $1.66. 


CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS  ★  CONCENTRATE  FOR  PROFITS 


The  TRUE  Cleveland  Market  is  compact  because  there 
are  confining  influences  all  around  it.  Lake  Erie  on  the 
north  and  Akron  on  the  south  plus  prosperous  smaller 
cities  in  other  directions  make  the  TRUE  Cleveland  Market 
occupy  less  space  than  any  other  market  of  similar  importance. 


This  simplifies  your  distribution  problems  and  mul¬ 
tiplies  your  advertising  results  because  more  customers 
are  close  to  your  sales  outlets.  One  hour  in  a  bus  or 
automobile  will  put  98%  of  the  people  of  the  TRUE 
Cleveland  Market  in  the  heart  of  Cleveland.  Coincidentally, 
over  98%  of  Press  circulation  is  in  this  same  area. 
The  concentrated  circulation  and  top  coverage  of  The 
Cleveland  Press  is  all  you  need  in  this  compact  market. 
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The  Hearst  Newspain 

Universal  M 
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mil  upon  Congress  for 

tary  T raining 

FROM  AN  OPEN  LETTER  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  APRIL  28,  1917 


“Universal  service  as  now  proposed  is 
merely  military  education  of  the  young  men 
of  the  country  in  the  most  important  and 
patriotic  of  all  public  or  private  duties — 
namely,  the  nation’s  defense  .  .  . 

“The  object  of  this  education — the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  families  and  our  fellows,  the 
safeguarding  of  our  American  institutions 
and  standards,  the  perpetuation  of  our 
American  principles  and  liberties,  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  dear  land^ — is  the  noblest  object 
and  obligation  of  our  citizenship. 

“Moreover,  a  course  in  military  educa¬ 
tion  for  our  young  men  is  as  much  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  them  as  it  is  a  service  to  the 
nation. 

course  in  military  training  is,  first,  a 
course  in  physical  training,  and  such  a 
course  is  of  prime  importance  in  maintain¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  'physical  excellence  of 
our  people  and  of  our  race. 

“A  course  in  military  training  is,  second, 
a  course  in  discipline,  and  such  a  course  is 


most  important  in  developing  the  moral 
calibre  and  character  of  our  youth  and  our 
I)eople. 

“A  course  in  military  training  is,  third,  a 
course  in  system  and  organization  and  eflB- 
ciency;  and  what  our  nation  and  our  people 
most  need  for  the  adequate  development  of 
the  immense  resources  in  our  country  and 
within  ourselves  is  universal  training  in 
system,  organization  and  efficiency.” 


Mr.  HearsUs  words,  published  less  than  a 
month  after  America  entered  World  War  I, 
have  not  lost  an  iota  of  their  truth  or  conviction 
in  the  intervening  30  years.  The  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  will  continue  to  work  for  Universal 
Military  Training. 

They  will  continue  to  expose  the  Communists, 
the  professional  pacifists,  the  misguided  dis¬ 
armament  clique  and  all  other  subversive  or 
sloppy-minded  groups  who  oppose  this  program. 
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ALASKAN  NEWSPRINT 

THANKS  to  an  interested  Congress,  things 
are  moving  fast  in  the  development  of 
Alaskan  newsprint.  President  Truman  has 
signed  the  bill  permitting  sale  of  standing 
timber  in  the  Tongass  National  Forest  and 
the  way  has  been  cleared  for  negotiation 
of  contracts  for  the  new  industry  there. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  accept¬ 
ing  bids  for  the  timber  rights  up  to  Oct.  1. 
And  the  successful  bidder  will  be  required 
to  invest  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $50,000,000  for  plant  and  town  construc¬ 
tion  and  power  development. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  bids. 
The  increasing  demand  for  paper  products, 
particularly  newsprint,  has  whetted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  many  manufacturers  in  making 
further  capital  outlays  for  larger  plant 
capacity.  The  timidity  of  a  year  ago, 
when  most  manufacturers  doubted  the 
strength  of  the  growing  market,  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  Kimberly-Clark  has  agreed  to 
operate  the  new  Southern  newsprint  mill 
and  at  least  one  other  manufacturer  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  possibilities  of  still  another 
newsprint  mill  in  the  South. 

Alaska,  its  forests  completely  undevel- 
oped,  will  provide  a  valuable  new  source 
of  newsprint  for  this  country.  Ultimately. 
Alaska  and  the  new  mills  in  this  country, 
will  vitally  increase  the  world's  supply. 
There  is  no  danger  of  a  prospective  manu¬ 
facturer  being  unable  to  find  a  market  for 
his  output.  It  is  going  to  take  years  to 
bring  the  world’s  supply  up  to  the  world 
demand.  The  foreign  market  will  continue 
to  grow  as  has  the  domestic  market. 

It  is  going  to  be  two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  any  great  volume  of  new  newsprint 
production  will  be  effected.  It  may  be 
longer  in  Alaska.  But  however  long  it 
takes,  the  important  fact  is  that  in  con¬ 
trast  to  a  year  ago  the  newsprint  picture 
for  the  future  is  brighter.  No  longer  must 
the  newspaper  publishers  of  this  country 
look  forward  to  an  increasing  demand  and 
a  constant  supply. 

There  has  been  much  written  and  said 
about  newsprint  in  the  past  year  but  no¬ 
where,  except  in  the  columns  of  E.  &  P., 
has  there  been  any  acknowledgment  of 
honor  due  to  the  men  who  have  turned  the 
tide  toward  greater  production.  It  is  a  little 
known  fact  that  whatever  increased  news¬ 
print  we  receive  in  the  years  ahead  from 
mills  in  this  country  and  Alaska  will  be 
the  result  primarily  of  the  hard  work  and 
interest  of  the  newspaper  publishers  them¬ 
selves.  It  ought  to  be  a  well-known  fact  in 
view  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  those  same 
publishers  for  alleged  hogging  of  news¬ 
print. 

Long  ago  publishers  in  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  and  developed  the 
first  mill  in  Texas  making  paper  from 
Southern  pine.  All  of  the  publishers  in  the 
South,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  country, 
would  have  been  a  lot  worse  off  in  the 
last  year  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  pro¬ 
duction.  And  now  these  same  publishers 
have  laid  the  groundwork  and  interested 
capital  in  building  a  second  mill  in  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  is  possible  that  still  a  third  mill 
in  Louisiana  may  result  from  their  efforts. 
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On  the  West  Coast  another  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  are  converting  a  mill  in  the  north¬ 
west  to  newsprint.  Other  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  throughout  the  country  have  ac¬ 
quired  old  mills  making  other  grades  and 
are  now  changing  them  to  newsprint. 

And  it  takes  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  concede  that  Congressional  action 
on  Alaskan  newsprint  came  about  largely 
through  the  interest  displayed  by  all  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

ARE  WE  GETTING  SOFT? 

PERHAPS  it’s  the  summer  doldrums,  per¬ 
haps  it’s  just  indigestion,  but  we  got  to 
thinking  recently  how  many  times  a  year 
an  editor  gets  invited  out  to  a  free  meal, 
aside  from  routine  luncheon  meetings  and 
convention  banquets. 

It  seems  that  no  new  project,  civic  or 
commercial,  can  be  properly  introduced, 
without  having  the  press  on  hand  to  make 
with  the  knife  and  fork,  before  the  big 
plan  is  revealed.  Whether  it  is  on  or  off 
the  record  makes  no  difference.  The  way 
to  an  editor’s  mind,  it  would  appar,  is 
through  his  stomach. 

Judging  from  the  present  trend  of  “eat 
and  listen  to  our  story,  Mr.  Editor,”  the 
President’s  press  conferences  may  soon  be¬ 
come  nice  sociable  tea  parties,  or  better 
yet,  steak  dinners,  with  the  real  meat  of 
the  situation  on  the  table,  instead  of  on 
the  record.  Perhaps  the  knife  and  fork  may 
become  essential  tools  of  the  trade  instead 
of  pad  and  pencil. 

Automobile  editors,  sports  editors,  po¬ 
litical  editors,  columnists,  and  even  food 
editors,  get  their  share  of  invites,  along 
with  those  extended  to  the  boss  himself, 
to  free  food  and  a  handout  in  the  form  of 
a  news  release. 

Now,  we  grant  that  good  food  and  pleas¬ 
ant  companions  are  conducive  to  "good 
press  relations”  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
host,  but  what  about  the  newspapermen 
themselves?  Are  they  unwittingly  digging 
their  own  journalistic  graves  with  their 
knives? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
reading  public,  if  editors  or  their  represen¬ 
tatives  went  to  these  announcement  func¬ 
tions  with  paper  and  pencil  and  a  hatful 
of  questions  to  ask,  without  any  entan¬ 
gling  alliances  over  the  limcheon  or  dinner 
table?  Wouldn’t  more  honest-to-gosh  news 
reporting  come  out  of  such  independent 
coverage?  We  think  so. 

EDI 


NRDGA  AND  NAEA 

THE  dispute  between  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
over  the  resolution  of  the  latter  group  af¬ 
fecting  use  of  magazine  tie-ins  in  retail 
copy,  has  been  solved  in  a  harmonious 
manner  through  consultation  of  the  rhi^f 
executive  in  each  association.  We  pre¬ 
dicted  it  would. 

James  Egan  of  NAEA  has  made  it  plain 
to  NRDGA  satisfaction  that  the  news¬ 
papers  have  no  desire  to  act  in  an  arbi¬ 
trary  fashion  nor  are  they  opposing  the 
use  of  nationally  advertised  brand  nam^ 
in  retail  copy  at  retail  rates. 

Lew  Hahn  of  NRDGA  has  admitted  that 
some  of  the  practices  indulged  in  by  maga¬ 
zines  and  retailers  appear  to  him  as  “in¬ 
jurious  to  retailers  and  newspapers.” 

The  whole  controversy  came  about 
because  of  a  misunderstsmding  as  to  tht 
wording  and  the  intent  of  the  NAEA  reso¬ 
lution.  It  was  fostered  by  the  magazine 
people  who  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  to 
capitalize  at  the  newspapers'  expense.  A 
little  calm  appraisal  of  the  facts,  not  pos¬ 
sible  in  long  distance,  double  barreled 
statements,  has  shown  NRDGA  the  maga¬ 
zine  practices  to  which  newspapers  are 
opposed.  Retailers  were  paying  the  freight 
for  the  biggest  free  space  grab  in  history. 
It  is  hoped  that  NAEA-NRDGA  coopera¬ 
tion  will  stop  it. 

Meanwhile,  individual  newspapers  should 
take  stock  of  their  own  rate  practices.  Mr. 
Hahn  has  reminded  many  retailers  of  long¬ 
standing  grievances  over  what  they  con¬ 
sider  unfair  rate  charges  for  various  types 
of  copy.  It  is  charged  that  in  some  cities 
newspapers  charge  retailers  theatrical 
rates  when  a  radio  program  is  mentioned, 
'  automotive  rates  whenever  anything  is  ad¬ 
vertised  for  a  car,  etc. 

Newspaper  advertising  men  may  think 
themselves  thoroughly  justified  in  these 
rate  charges  in  the  light  of  past  experi¬ 
ences.  And  they  may  be. 

But  one  of  the  important  things  for  an 
advertising  executive  on  a  newspaper  to 
consider  today  is  his  public  relations.  The 
few  increased  dollars  he  may  get  from 
these  various  rates  will  mean  nothing  if 
they  are  creating  an  emnity  among  people 
who  should  be  satisfied  customers. 

DOUBLE  BYLINES 

THE  practice  of  giving  a  double  byline  to 
two  reporters  who  work  on  the  story  to¬ 
gether  is  not  new  in  the  newspaper  field. 
However,  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
recently  used  a  double  byline  over  pub¬ 
lished  interviews  with  Elliott  Roosevelt 
and  Howard  Hughes  which  we  believe  to 
be  the  first  time  it  has  been  done  on  such 
a  story. 

We  like  this  practice  of  sending  two 
reporters  instead  of  one  to  interview  im 
portant  people  who  are  the  centers  of 
controversy  in  the  news,  and  of  giving 
both  reporters  credit  for  the  job.  Two  pen¬ 
cils  are  more  accurate  than  one  in  tr^ 
scribing  what  a  person  says.  It  practical 
eliminates  the  danger  of  the  interviewed 
person  later  charging,  either  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  he  was  misquoted. 
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mention _ 

harry  L.  SMITHTON,  execu¬ 
tive  agent  for  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Trust,  has  been  elected 
t  trustee  of  Scripps  College, 
Claremont,  Calif.  Smithton  for¬ 
merly  was  president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  California  Scripps 
papers  and  vice-president  of  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  for  15  years. 

Raymond  D.  Snx,  editor,  Brad¬ 
ford  (Pa.)  Era,  has  resigned,  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  when  he  will  be¬ 
come  managerlsecretary  of  the 
Bradford  Board  of  Commerce. 
No  successor  has  been  named 
for  Sill  who  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  in  Bradford  21  years 
ago. 

Ray  Hull,  former  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaperman  and  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  Concord  (N.  C.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  the  late 
WnxuM  M.  Sherrill.  Hull  has 
worked  for  the  Kannapolis 
(N.  C.)  Independent,  the  Hen¬ 
derson  (N.  C.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
the  Asheboro  (N.  C.)  Courier- 
Tribune  and  the  Charlotte  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

W.  L.  (Bill)  Foreman,  vete¬ 
ran  Alabama  newspaperman 
who  left  the  post  of  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Timet  in  January  to  go  to  the 
Columbus  ( Miss. )  Commercial 
Dispatch  as  news  editor,  was  re¬ 
cently  promoted  to  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  that  paper.  Foreman 
had  been  editor  of  the  Atmore 
(Ala.)  Advance  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Baldwin  Times, 
Bay  Minette,  Ala.,  both  week¬ 
lies. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore  has  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News  and  is  now  editor 
of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette.  At  the  Charlotte  News 
he  was  succeeded  by  William 
M.  Reddig,  formerly  of  the  Kan- 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

J.  M.  O’Dowd,  secretary,  treas¬ 
urer  and  business  manager  of 
the  Florence,  S.  C.  Printing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Morning  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  J.  B.  Par¬ 
nell,  president  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  O’Dowd  has  become 
president  and  publisher. 

Howard  A.  Shiebler,  who  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  New  York  City 


Jack 


ARMSTRONG 


■  Public  Schools,  for  the  last  18 
years,  will  retire  from  that  post 
Aug.  31  and  become  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  special  publi¬ 
cations,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 
He  was  formerly  a  legislative 
correspondent  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Courier  and  later  publisher  of 
the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  retired  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  manager  of 
the  California  Electric  Power 
Company. 

James  R.  Doran,  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

Star,  has  received  the  American 
Cancer  Society’s  distinguished 
service  award  for  his  “outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  humanity  in 
its  fight  to  conquer  cancer.” 
Doran  was  publicity  director 
for  New  York  state  in  the  so¬ 
ciety’s  1947  campaign. 

George  Carmack,  editor  of 
the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Press,  and 
Lloyd  Gregory,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  have  been 
named  to  the  advisory  board  of 
the  Volunteers  of  America. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher 
of  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  re¬ 
ceived  a  double-page  spread  in 
the  1947  Year  Book  of  Hartford 
Central  Labor  Union  as  Hart¬ 
ford’s  “Outstanding  Citizen  of 
1946”  and  “A  Connecticut 
Leader  in  Aviation.” 

A.  B.  Turnbull,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  Green  Bay  Packers, 
Inc.,  operative  group  of  the 
Packers  pro  football  team. 

In  the  Business  Office 

ROBERT  J.  CAVAGNARO, 

widely  known  among  newspa¬ 
per  executives  throughout  the 
nation  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  several 
high-ranking  ad¬ 
ministrative  as¬ 
signments  in 
the  Associated 
Press,  has  been 
appointed  by  AP 
General  Man¬ 
ager  Kent 
Cooper  as  his 
Executive  Rep¬ 
resentative  for 
a  large  Western 
area,  with  Cavagnoro 
headquarters  in 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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GOVERNOR’S  KIN 
MURDER  SUSPECT 

Hidden  Relative  of  Presidential 
Candidate  Involved  in  Shooting 
of  Glamour  Girl’s  Beau 

Will  Candidate  Admit  Kinship? 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 


Sailor  Charlio,  bast- 
looking  guy  sinco  Van 
Johnson,  accidontally 
shoots — 


Harvoy,  fianci — and  a 
mighty  joaious  ona — 


/ 


/ 


of  Glory  Rhodas,  New 
York's  disiost  dab,  who 
trias  to  gat  Charlio  to 
kiss  hor. 


mm 


Sua,  who  lovas  Charlie 
and  baliavos  ho  is  in- 
nocant,  appeals  to 


Iha  Governor,  candi¬ 
date  for  the  president¬ 
ial  nomination.  Charlio 
happens  to  bo  his 
brother.  Will  this  sit¬ 
uation  spoil  tho  Gov- 
amor's  chances? 


Here  is  a  quick  summary  of  the  current  ABBIE 
an'  SLATS  situation.  It  teems  with  suspense  and 
sparkles  with  touches  of  humor.  It's  not  too  late 
to  introduce  your  readers  to  this  dramatic, 
superbly  drawn  comic  strip. 

Phone  or  wire  for  detailt 
and  proof*  of  Raeburn  Van 
Buren**  great  comic  strip. 
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San  Francisco.  Cavagnaro  has 
been  stationed  in  New  York 
since  the  autumn  of  1945,  first 
as  general  sports  editor  and 
more  recently  as  executive  rep¬ 
resentative  on  various  special 
membership  projects. 

Braxton  L.  Dodson  and  Ver 
NON  R.  Barrickman  have  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Rec¬ 
ord  and  will  work  with  local  ac¬ 
counts.  Dodson,  a  native  of 
Raleigh,  came  to  the  News-Rec¬ 
ord  from  the  Cumberland  ( Md. » 
Times  and  Alleganian  ad  de¬ 
partment.  Barrickman.  a  native 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  comes  from 
the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Daily 
News  Journal  where  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Arch  Nichols,  formerly  of  the 
Chico  (Calif.)  Record,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
the  Chico  Enterprise. 

Jack  Whetstone,  who  was 
cla.ssified  advertising  manager 
for  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
from  May  1943  until  February 
1946.  has  rejoined  the  staff  of 
this  paper  in  the  same  capacity. 
For  the  past  year  and  a  half 
Whetstone  has  been  vicepresi- 
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dent  in  charge  of  Newspaper  and 
Retail  Advertising  Services  for 
the  National  Research  Bureau, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago. 

Edward  McKinney  has  re¬ 
joined  the  San  Fernando  ( Calif. ) 
Sun  as  advertising  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  Stan¬ 
ley  J.  Mead. 

John  Anderson,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  ( Calif. ) 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  general  manager  Phil¬ 
lip  Chandler.  Marvin  Relmer, 
of  the  national  advertising  sales 
staff,  has  succeeded  Anderson. 

Raymond  P.  Bates,  former 
member  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  sports  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Lowell 
( Mass. )  Sun.  Mr.  Bates  entered 
the  Daily  News  in  1934,  where, 
under  sports  editors  Paul  Gal¬ 
ileo  and  later  Jimmy  Powers, 
he  supervised  Golden  Gloves, 
Silver  Skates,  Football-Guessing 
and  other  sports  contests.  After 
serving  three  years  in  the  Navy, 
he  transferred  to  the  promotion 
department. 

Kendall  G.  Smith  has  been 
promoted  to  supervisor  for  the 
morning  circulation  department 
of  the  Utica,  N.  Y.  newspapers, 
it  was  announced  by  Cyrus  H. 
Favor,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Utica  Daily  Press  and  the 
Utica  Sunday  Observer-Dispatch . 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  associated 
with  the  Daily  Press  for  15 
years,  starting  as  a  reporter  in 
Herkimer  County. 

Sam  Bronauch,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Eugene  ( Ore. )  Register- 
Guard  for  the  la.st  24  years,  has 
resigned  to  enter  his  own  insur¬ 
ance  business,  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  W.  B.  Johnston,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  Spencer  Collins  com¬ 
pany,  will  be  his  successor.  Rob¬ 
ert  Bertsch.  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  taken  on  the  additional 
duties  of  personnel  director. 
Arne  Strommer.  circulation 
manager,  has  the  added  duties 
of  building  manager. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  L.  BOWEN,  who  has 

spent  the  past  20  years  work¬ 
ing  on  metropolitan  newspapers, 
is  leaving  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  to  become  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herkimer  ( N.  Y. ) 
Evening  Telegram,  effective 
Aug.  25.  Bowen  has  been  copy- 
desk  chief  on  the  Daily  News 
for  the  past  two  years.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  with  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  before 
that  he  was  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. ) 
Times-  His  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  also  includes  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  and  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Eagle. 

Don  Carlson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun.  Jack  Pat¬ 
terson,  who  has  been  15  years 
with  Ae  sports  department,  is 
switching  from  sports  editor  to 
the  general  editorial  staff  of  the 
paper. 

iRwm  S.  Mallwood  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  Navy,  Small¬ 
wood  worked  part  time  on  the 


staff  and  upon  di^harge  re¬ 
turned  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  complete  his 
studies.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
end  of  the  summer  term. 

John  A.  McLeod,  Jr.,  one-time 
member  of  the  society  staff  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Record,  has  rejoined  the  desk. 

William  J.  Waters  has  been 
named  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late 
Donald  F.  Dear¬ 
ness.  John  F. 

Ramey  became 
head  of  the  news 
copy  desk,  while 
Libby  Lackman, 
after  a  lengthy 
absence  in  New 
York  City,  re¬ 
turned  to  the 
paper  to  take 
the  position  of 
assistant  society 
editor.  Waters 


Lackman 


Ramey 


At  Trial  in  Sofia 

Sofia  —  Official  Amenean 
and  British  press  ottachti 
have  been  admitted  for  ths 
first  time  to  the  triol  of  Nikola 
Petkov,  accused  of  plotting  to 
overthrow  the  Communist, 
dominoted  government  of  Bul¬ 
garia. 

Representing  the  United 
States  at  the  trial  was  beard¬ 
ed.  29-year-old  Robert  Rossow, 
Bloomington,  Ind..  now  acting 
press  ottache  in  Sofia. 


to  his  paper  from  Palestine 

Ralph  Bidwell,  day  police 
beat,  Detroit  (Mich.)  JVetos,  is  i 
semi-professional  baseball  play¬ 
er-manager  on  weekends.  He  di 
rects  his  Class  AA  team  in  tlu 
Michigan  Inter-County  League 
each  Sunday  from  the  shortstop 
position. 

John  Griftith,  night  side  gen 
eral  assignment,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  is  covering  a  water¬ 
front  beat  nightly.  Detroit's 
waterfront  stretches  from  Grosse 
He  near  the  mouth  of  the  De¬ 
troit  River  to  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Rex  Thomas,  Associated  Press 
Bureau  chief  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  Alabama  Capital  Correspon¬ 
dents  Association  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting. 


B.  Lee  Hawkins  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  Golden  Jubilee  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Charlottsville  (Va.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress. 

Charles  G.  Pearson,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Leavenworth 
( Kan. )  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instructor  in  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Kansas. 

James  Dawson,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  and  radio  news  editor,  has 
been  named  assistant  director 
of  information  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  Dawson  operated 
his  own  advertising  agency, 
Dawson,  Inc.,  in  Greenville.  He 
previously  served  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  member  of  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  editorial 
staff. 

Jim  Reynard,  member  of  the 
Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal 
news  staff  and  former  Sunday 
editor  of  that  paper,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Wing  foot 
Clan,  plant  paper  of  the  Good¬ 
year  Tire  and  Rubber  Company, 
Lincoln  division.  Reynard  will 
serve  as  public  relations  head 
for  Goodyear  in  the  Lincoln 
plant  and  also  for  six  states 
through  the  midwest. 

Martin  Hayden,  staff  reporter, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  series  of  stories  on  the 
Master  Plan  of  Detroit.  They 
describe  the  plan  for  building 
the  Detroit  of  the  future  and 
are  being  republished  in  book¬ 
let  form. 

Russell  Barnes,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  correspondent, 
currently  is  writing  dispatches 


Marie  Holmes,  cookery  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily 
Star,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  Chate¬ 
laine  Institute, 
which  has  been 
established  by 
the  Maclean- 
Hunter  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of 
Toronto. 

William 
(  Bill  )  Redfield, 
sports  editor  of 
the  Mitchell 
( S.  D. )  Daily 
Republic,  has 
been  appointed 
athletic  public¬ 
ity  director  of  Virginia  Tech. 

Robert  Steinbruner,  after 
three  years’  service  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration 
district  and  regional  offices  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  has  returned 
to  the  Denver  Post  as  a  feature 
writer  and  general  assignment 
man.  Vaughn  Mechau,  who  left 
the  Post  in  1940  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Recla¬ 
mation  in  Denver,  Is  now  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 

Leon  B.  Baketel,  former  fi¬ 
nancial  editor  of  the  Portia^ 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  has  announced 
the  sale  of  the  Banker,  only  re¬ 
gional  banking  publication  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  to  Man- 
dus  E.  Bridston,  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  Seattle,  who 
will  move  the  publication  to 
that  city. 

John  H.  C.  Stingle,  editor  d 
the  Pictorial  Review, 

Sunday  paper  supplement,  is  the 
father  of  a  girl  born  recenUy  in 
an  Alhambra,  Calif.,  ho^itai. 
Mrs.  Stingle,  the  former  Shirley 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Holmes 
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Just  for  the  Records: 

1945 

Refailerj,  general,  automotive,  and  tinan- 
cial  advertising  linage  in  rotogravure, 
pictorial  and  magazine  sectians  of  Sun* 
doy  newspapers  Source;  Media  Records. 


New  York  Times  (Magazine) ...  .939,131 
ATLANTA 

JOURNAL  (Magazine)  872,568 

American  Weekly  .  817,174 

New  York  News .  799,902 

Detroit  News  . 629,585 

Toronto  Stoi . 578,316 

Ckicogo  Tribune  (Magazine)  . . .  .569,874 

New  York  Mirror  . 510,342 

Rbilodelphio  Inquirer . .499,229 

Chicago  Tribune  (Roto)  . 463,434 
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The  Atlanta  Journal 
MAGAZINE  heads  the  List! 


Diii  inu  il>-  lii>l  \rai  in  » olorgravure,  The  Atlanta  Journal 
Ma^a/.iiir  umi  iininriliali-  a(TO|itance  among  advertisers  .  .  . 
Ix'ing  .■.I'toiiil  iinl)  to  thr  New  ^ork  Times  Magazine  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  fm  194.S. 


AGAIN  IN  1946-  —the  ‘"number  two"  spot  in  the 

Nation  went  to  The  Journal  Magazine,  in  its  second  year  of  color- 
gravure.  That's  proof  of  pulling  power  of  The  Journal  Magazine 
— with  advertisers,  who  in  lurti  base  their  selection  on  the  re¬ 
sponsiveness  of  its  million  readers  every  Sunday. 


More  than  a  Million  Responsive  Readers 
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(Eljcsicv 

Q^imca 


been  awarded  the  first  distin¬ 
guished  service 
citation  of  the 

38  Signal  League,  • 

—  honorary  organ- 
.  ization  of  war- 
^  time  electronics 
manufacturers 
has  and  military 
to  communications 
lus-  officers.  Hanna 
re-  was  cited  "for 
He  his  editorial  in- 


A  HEADLINE  In  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  called  custom¬ 
ers  of  crystal  ball  gazers  “Seer- 
Suckers.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  of  the  week  during 
the  heat  wave:  “It  Will  Be 
Cooler — Tomorrow;  Today  May 
Be  Like  Yesterday.” — New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

■ 

OUT-OF-TOWN  Aug.  7  ediUon 
of  New  York  News  contained 
a  picture  of  young  man  and  girl 
at  table  on  which  ash  tray  read, 
“Stork  Club.”  Caption  said; 
“Relief  of  War’s  Victims.”  Un¬ 
derline  described  Pope  Pius 
examining  truckload  of  clothing 
for  war  victims. 


_ „  ,  has  resigned 

as  managing  editor  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  (Tex.)  Democrat  to  engage 
in  magazine  writing. 

dustry  during  the  war  ...  for  Eleanor  Thompson  has  been 
his  assistance  in  promoting  har-  made  news  editor  of  the  Mag- 

’  •  V  -  _ 1-  nolio  (Ark.)  Banner  News. 

agement  and  for  his  belief  in  the  John  F.  O’Donnel  has  been 
future  of  the  electronics  Indus-  named  associate  editor  of  the 
try  in  the  Midwest.” 

Emmett  Dedmon,  novelist  and 
columnist  of  the  Chicago  Sun  Department, 

Book  Week,  has  been  named  lit-  '* 
erary  editor  of  the  Sun.  Dedmon 
succeeds  John  William  Rogers, 
resigned. 

Jean  Gardner  Boyd,  for  two 
years  society  editor  of 
Stockton  ( Calif. )  Record, 


York  Post. 

Lillard  Magee,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Commercial  Appeal,  has  been  ap-  •  - — 

pointed  a  regional  trustee  in  the  mony  between  labor  and  man- 
National  Association  of  Real  *  i-.- *i-- 

Estate  Editors. 

Victor  F.  Barnett,  associate 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tri¬ 
bune  has  been  appointed  an 
honorary  colonel  by  Governor 
Roy  J.  Turner. 

Frances  Louise  Barrell,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  old  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Times  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  YWCA  in 
Buffalo. 

A.  I.  Goldberg,  for  the  last 
four  years  an  Associated  Press 
foreign  correspondent,  has  been 
named  chief  of 
bureau  in  IjHIHHii 

Prague.  Gold- 
berg  covered 
most  of  the  Eu-  m  wi 

r  o  p  e  a  n  cam-  T  i 

paign  with  the  W I 
tl.  S.  Seventh  AL- 
Army;  covered 
the  arrest  of 
Hermann  Goer- 

1945;  was  the  f: 

first  American 
correspondent  Goldberg 

to  enter  Vienna 

and  Budapest;  and  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in 
1946. 

Grace  Halsell,  f _ 

Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 

porter,  1  __  1 _  : _ " 

Europe  with  a  Youth  _ 

group,  and  sending  back  stories 
to  the  Star-Telegram. 

Newell  G.  (Budge)  Welty, 
managing  editor  of  the  Bartles¬ 
ville  (Okla.)  Morning  Examiner 
and  Evening  Enterprise,  will 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  Aug.  25  as  editorial 
writer. 

Wilbur  A.  Wright,  head  of 
the  art  department  at  the  Chat- 
tanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free 
Press  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  assistant  to  Don  Ken- 
nett,  publicity  director  of  Sterchi 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Wright  is  secretary  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Arts  Club  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Charles  G.  Hull,  San  Diego 
Journal  editorial  staff,  and  his 
wife.  Faith,  former  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Excelsior  Springs  ( Mo. ) 

Daily  Standard,  b^ame  parents 
of  twin  boys  Aug.  1. 

William  H.  Quinn,  Jr.,  Texas 
newspapermaR,  has  bought  the 
Southern  Bicycle  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Fort  Worth. 

Phu.  S.  Hanna,  Chicago  Daily 
News  financial  columnist,  has 


Maysville  (Ky.)  Independent. 

Dean  Finley,  of  the  Woman’s 
"  ,  ■  t,  Austin  (Tex.) 

American  Statesman,  became 
woman’s  editor, 
succeeding  — 

Helene  Wilke. 

Miss  Wilke  re-  ] 
signed  after  her 
selection  for  the 
first  Neim  an-  I 

^  Marcus  scholar- 

Lois  Dowen  has  joined  the  ship  to  the  Tobe 

Stockton  ( Calif. )  Record  staff  as  Coburn  School 

club  editor.  of  Fashion  Ca- 

Lawrence  H.  Barker  of  the  reers.  She  was 

editorial  staff  of  the  Bennington  selected  in  a 

(Vt. )  Banner  has  been  nomi-  contest  cov- 

nated  for  a  possible  position  on  ing  all  of  the  Finley 

the  Bennington  country  rent  S  o  u  t  hwestem  * 

control  advisory  board.  States. 

J.  Earl  Chevalier,  former  Wilbur  Evans  resigned  as 
sports  writer  on  the  Springfield  sports  editor,  Austin  (Tex.) 
(Mass.)  Republican  and  now  American  Statesman,  to  take  a 
copyreader  on  the  Springfield  staff  of  the 

(Mass.)  Daily  News,  has  been  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Weldon 

named  head  coach  of  basketball  Hart,  former  sports  Mitor,  for 

at  American  International  Col-  past  year  chief  of  the  Amer- 
lege  in  Springfield.  ican-Statesman  Capitol  Bureau. 

J  ^  J _  „  »r _ _  :  was  shifted  to  resume  charge  of 

Lt.  Col.  John  B.  Tor^s,  in-  jjjg  sports  department  as  acting 

fantry  reserve,  news  editor  of  ivlitor 

the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Ga-  eaiior. 

r,  .  - - — -  zette,  was  ordered  to  active  duty 

Pans  since  March,  for  a  tour  of  observation  at  the  Wedding  Bells 

Universal  Military  Training  Ex-  ■  ■  ■ 

former  Fort  perimental  Unit  at  Fort  Knox,  HARRY  THOMAS  FOOTE  of 

- -  -  .1  re-  Ky.,  during  the  past  week.  Upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Port- 

has  been_  traveling  in  his  return  he  will  write  a  series  land  ( Me. )  Press  Herald,  and 

"i  Hostel  of  articles  on  the  UMT  unit,  cov-  Anne  Hutchinson  Blanchard, 

ering  the  work  the  Army  has  Aug.  10,  in  Portland, 
been  doing  in  experimental  Barbara  Macnider,  society  edi- 
training  of  volunteer  enlistees,  tor  and  Ken  Taylor,  national 

Gwen  Dew,  who  has  spent  advertising  manager,  of  the 

most  of  the  time  since  V-J  day  Stockton  ( Calif. )  Record,  in  San 

in  Japan  as  a  correspondent  for  Francisco,  July  19. 


Fined  for  Keeping 
House  of  Ill  Fame 
Three  Others  Tried 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Telegraph- 
Forum. 


ITEM  in  McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley 
Evening  Monitor  told  of  i 
party  for  Mary  Ann  Schwarz: 
“Swimming  and  boasting  were 
enjoyed.” 


Attlee  Asks  War 
Powders  to  Fight 
Off  Bankruptcy 

Ravenna  (O.)  Courier 
Tribune 


Gel  Yonr  Share  of 
This  Retail  Voiaiie! 


^  ONE  month's  soles— Au- 
gust— token  from  Soles 
Management's  "Seles 
Forecasts."  This  gieni 
^  figure  of  $7,000,000 
clearly  marks  Chester, 
^  Pa.,  as  one  of  Amer- 
lea's  major  industrial 
■  markets.  Are  your  mer- 

a  chandising  guns  trained 
on  it? 


7  OHIO  SELECT 
LIST  NEWSPAPERS 


JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 
naUSHlKS'  UlMUSiMTAmt 
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out  of  I  ^ 
that  GET  LEFT 

It’s  an  interesting  tale,  2  out  of  3  that  get  left,  newspaper  advertising  appears  in  the  Home- 
It’s  a  Western,  and  it’s  true.  town  Daily  Newspapers,  a  lot  of  bottles  don’t 

This  Western  is  about  bottles  moving  on  and  move.  In  fact,  2  out  of  3  get  left!  Here’s  why. 
off  drug  store  shelves.  Bottles  containing  vita-  Over  70%  of  the  people  live  outside  the  6 
mins,  medicines,  toiletries,  and  101  other  things  largest  cities  where  70%  of  the  drug  stores  are. 
that  folks  buy  in  bottles  at  the  drug  store.  The  They  account  for  65%  of  all  drug  sales.  Their  in¬ 
druggist  puts  ’em  on,  and  advertising,  chiefly  terests  center  in  Hometowns;  their  news  read- 
newspaper  advertising,  moves  ’em  off.  ing  interests,  in  the  Hometown  Dailies,  the  only 

Now,  in  the  eleven  Western  States,  unless  that  newspapers  covering  this  hometown  market. 

Over  90%  of  the  5,687,000  total  circulation  of  all  daily  newspapers  in  the  eleven  Western 
States  is  confined  to  the  city  and  the  retail  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 


HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

for  cemplat*  Mormatlom  wHtm  to 

Ronetowii  Dally  Newspaper  Publishers^  625  Market  Street  Sai  Fraaciseo  5,  Califorila 
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CIRCULATION 


Small  Circulator 
Speaks  His  Mind 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


WHEN  a  publisher  hires  a  cir¬ 
culation  manager  he  should 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  entrust¬ 
ing  40%  of  his  gross  revenue 
to  this  man.  He  should  seek 
an  executive,  not  a  delivery 
boy. 

That’s  the  way  Charles  A. 
McDonald,  newly-appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Musk¬ 
ogee  ( Okla. )  Times  -  Democrat, 
views  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  his  contention  that, 
too  often,  publishers  of  small 
dailies  expect  their  circulation 
managers  to  be  combination  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  detail  men,  leaving 
little  opportunity  to  build  cir¬ 
culation  because  of  office  rou¬ 
tine. 

Not  A  Plush  lob 

McDonald,  of  course,  admits 
that  a  small  daily  circulator 
cannot  confine  himself  to  a 
plush  chair,  but  he  points  out 
that  many  smalltown  publishers 
have  been  misled  into  believing 
that  “for  a  district  manager's 
salary  they  can  hire  a  man  who 
by  working  20  hours  a  day’’  can 
carry  out  a  well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram  of  carrier  service,  parent 
cooperation,  expert  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  ABC  record-keeping,  writ¬ 
ing  of  letters  and  bulletins  re¬ 
lating  to  mail  and  carrier  pro¬ 
motion. 

Recently,  McDonald  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  the  West  Coast  and 
found  that  several  smaller 
dailies  in  that  section  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  employ  such  a 
system  of  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  He  contends  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  small  and  me¬ 
dium-size  daily  field  to  get  cir¬ 
culation  managers  pinned  down 
to  small  details,  even  to  the 
delivery  of  routes,  in  order  to 
satisfy  “a  publisher  who  thinks 
that  in  this  way  he  is  getting 
the  maximum  amount  of  service 
for  the  dollar  he  spends”  He 
adds: 

“On  publications  of  8,000  to 
10.000  and  even  20,000,  a  good 
circulator  should  have  a  com¬ 


petent  (girl  Friday),  we  would 
say  between  the  age  of  30  and 
45,  one  who  is  steeped  in  the 
newspaper  business  and  who 
can  conscientiously  take  care  of 
all  the  thousands  of  small  de¬ 
tails  pertaining  to  the  operation 
of  the  circulation  department; 
one  who  is  alert  to  the  fact  that 
expiration  notices  and  answer¬ 
ing  of  numerous  letters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  mail  circulation  must  be 
fitted  into  the  daily  routine,  in¬ 
cluding  the  day  by  day  posting 
of  the  ABC  l^ger. 

“After  all,  a  publisher  should 
be  interested  in  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only  and  that  is  the 
increased  revenue  derived  from 
his  circulation  department. 

“If  a  circulator  is  smart 
enough  to  obtain  a  healthy  cir¬ 
culation  growth  without  exert¬ 
ing  himself  to  physical  effort 
we  maintain  that  a  publisher 
should  be  wise  enough  to  let 
well  enough  alone.  Regardless 
of  what  methods  the  circulator 
might  employ  in  the  operation 
of  his  department,  if  it  is  suc- 
ce^ful,  the  publisher  should 
thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he 
has  a  man  of  this  calibre.” 

New  Truck  Bodies 
A  STEP  forward  in  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  opera¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  delivery 
trucks  has  been  taken  by  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette 
with  the  construction  of  three 
specially  designed  magnesium 
truck  bodies  ( E&P,  Aug.  9, 
p.  57). 

About  three  months  ago.  Gaz¬ 
ette  mechanics,  unable  to  buy 
suitable  bodies  for  delivery 
trucks,  did  a  little  experiment¬ 
ing  with  magnesium,  durable, 
light  metal,  for  truck  bodies 
and  are  well  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults  to  date. 

An  advantage  of  making  the 
bodies  in  the  newspaper’s  own 
garage  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  designed  to  afford  the  most 
efficient  service,  it  was  pointed 
out. 


Keener  Manufacturing  Co. 


Coming  Meetings 
INDEPENDENT  Distributors  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Region  will 
hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Hotel  Cleveland,  Cleveland, 
Sept.  10-12.  The  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Canada  are  joining 
with  the  group  for  this  meeting. 

.  .  .  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  meet  at  Galves¬ 
ton,  Sept.  18-20,  according  to 
F.  J.  Pruitt,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter-News,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  program.  . 

Carrier  Triplets 
THE  TRIPLET  Mead  brothers — 
Waldo,  Wayne  and  Warne — 
are  carriers  for  the  Cedar  Rapids 
( la. )  Gazette.  They  are  13 
years  old  and  provide  an  inter¬ 
esting  study  in  similarities  and 
contrasts.  All  three  play  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  but  they  play 
three  or  four  different  ones. 

In  sports.  Warne  is  a  track¬ 
man.  Waldo  likes  basketball. 
Wayne  prefers  football.  All 
three  swim.  They  mow  lawns, 
serve  as  baby  sitters  and  the 
fellow  who  is  the  least  busy 
does  the  dinner  dishes. 

Carrier  Notes 

THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  All- 
Stars  have  had  a  busy  month 
of  baseball.  After  defeating 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle's 
All-Stars,  the  Dallas  team  played 
home-and-home  games  with  the 
championship  carrier  teams 
from  the  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World- 
Tribune  and  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Carriers  of  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Times  are  competing 
for  the  first  200  carriers  to  com¬ 
plete  their  subscription  orders 
for  the  Rams-Redskins  football 
game  early  in  September. 

Thirty-six  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  News-Gazette  carriers  re¬ 
cently  were  guests  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  a  trip  to  Chicago, 
where  they  saw  the  Cubs-Brook- 
lyn  baseball  game.  Twenty-five 
of  the  boys  were  prize-winners 
in  a  circulation  building  con- 


Tradition  Goes 
By  the  Board 

Easthampton,  Mass— For  th» 
first  time  in  12  years  no  mem 
ber  of  the  Campbell  family  « 
serving  as  a  carrier  for  the 
Northampton  Daily  Hamvthirl 
Gazette.  Seven  Campbell 
brothers  have  handled  this 
route,  four  of  them  serving  in 
the  armed  service.  Ralph  who 
has  just  resigned,  will  shortly 
begin  studies  for  the  priesthood 
the  second  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  follow  this  course  The 
Campbells’  eighth  son  is  too 
young  to  handle  the  job,  his 
folks  feel. 

test  and  the  remaining  11  topped 
a  set  standard  to  make  the  trio 

Springfield,  Mass.  —  Twelve 
hundred  newspaper  boys,  who 
peddle  the  Springfield  Newspa 
pers  in  the  “city  edition  terri 
tory,”  were  guests  of  the  papers 
at  an  annual  outing  at  Riverside 
Park  in  Agawam.  The  outing 
has  been  a  feature  for  carriers 
for  33  years  and  the  number  of 
boys  and  girls  participating  has 
grown  so  large  that  it  has  be 
come  necessary  to  split  the  out 
ing  and  hold  it  on  two  separate 
days,  with  suburban  carriers 
frolicking  several  days  earlier 
■ 

Palmer  Succeeds 
Webster  In  ABC 

Judge  Harlan  C.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Citizen-News,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  to  succeed  Harry 
S.  Webster,  former  business 
manager  of  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun  and  Telegram. 

Palmer,  representing  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Mountain  Time  Zone  of 
the  newspaper  division,  will  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Webster 
until  the  annual  ABC  meeting 
in  October.  Webster  has  re¬ 
tired  from  the  newspaper  busi 
ness. 


'  WHAT  A 

WONDERFUL 
lFEELINO/  , 


AND  EQUALLY  WONDERFUL  is  the 
response  of  readers  to  a  comic 
that's  as  close  to  their  hearts 
as  GASOLINE  ALLEY.  A  sago 
of  the  typical,  normal 
American  family ...  it's 
consistently  high  in 

popularity  polls ...  0 

favojute  with  oil 
ages  .  . .  end  up* 
to-dete  as  your 

headline. 


If  gasoline  AllIT  li 
still  open  i«  yw 
ritery, 

Dro«fS  one  Rtl**** 


A.«  ,  IANCASTIB,  pa 


proofs  and  prl<«s* 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Look  What’s  Up  .  .  .  The  new  MartinXB-48,  latest  pride  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  gets  a  powerful  push  from  its  six  jet  engines  .  .  .  zips  along  at 
extremely  high  speeds  ...  is  the  largest  conventional  multi-jet  plane  yet 
constructed  .  .  .  pioneers  a  new  bicycle-type  landing  gear  developed  by 
Martin  for  our  AAF.  After  its  first  flight  on  June  22,  the  XB-48  made  its  next 
three  flights  during  the  following  week.  An  exceptional  record  for  most 
newly  designed  planes,  but  not  for  a  Martin  plane.  For  example — the  Martin 
2-0-2,  which  made  its  second  flight  15  hours  after  its  first,  had  a  record  of 
nearly  100%  availability  during  the  rigorous  testing  period. 

kept  first  in  the  air.”  To  keep 
America  first  in  the  air  we  must 
continue  our  advanced  aviation  re¬ 
search  and  maintain  an  aircraft  in¬ 
dustry  capable  of  rapid  expansion  in 
an  emergency. 

Times  Flies  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Times,  that  is.  Strictly  for  newsstand 
distribution,  the  flying  issues  of  the 
Times  reach  22  cities  in  the  United 
States.  In  little  more  than  a  year, 
more  than  1,350,000  pounds  of  the 
Times  have  been  flown  from  New 
York  to  America’s  newsstands. 


New  Wings  for  the  World’s  Airways  .  .  .  Modern  Martin  2-0-2  luxury 
liners  offer  new  standards  in  speed,  comfort  and  dependability  .  .  .  carry  36 
to  40  passengers  at  speeds  100  m.p.h.  faster  than  the  planes  they  supplant. 
Air  travelers  and  shippers  will  gain  more  time  than  ever  before  when  they 
fly  and  ship  in  Martin  transports  on  leading  airlines.  First  deliveries  of  the 
280-mile-an-hour  Martin  2-0-2  are  to  Northwest  Airlines,  with  deliveries  to 
follow  to  other  North  and  South  American  airlines. 
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Keep  Our  Air  Arm  / 

Strong  •  •  • ,  The 

American  Legion’s 

intensive  Air  Power  M 

educational  pro-  I  M 

gram  is  bringing  to  %  K  Ms 

the  American 

people  the  knowl- 

edge  that  Air  ^  § 

Power  is  Peace  J 
Power  and  that  without  air  power 
there  can  be  no  security  for  the 
nation.  In  a  statement  to  members 
of  the  American  Legion,  Paul  H. 
Griffith,  National  Commander, 
stated  in  part,  "The  destiny  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  today 
rests  on  air  power.  America  must  be 


Toughest  Test  Yet  ...  After  hav¬ 
ing  flown  a  distance  greater  than 
three  times  around  the  world  during 
early  flights  and  on  CAA  tests,  the 
new  Martin  2-0-2  was  subjected  to  a 
grueling  accelerated  service  test. 
'First  of  its  kind,  the  test  consisted  of 
a  series  of  flights  carried  out  under 
actual  airline  operating  conditions. 
It  covered  a  nation-wide  network  of 
more  than  18,000  miles  and  included 
landings  at  more  than  50  different 
airports.  By  meeting  the  varying  ex¬ 
tremes  of  altitude,  weather  and  air¬ 
port  facilities  encountered,  the  2-0-2 
offered  further  proof  that  it  is 
America’s  top  twin-engine  airliner. 

Soft  Seat  ,  ,  ,  To  reduce  “sitting- 
fatigue”  suffered  by  pilots  on  long- 
range  missions,  the  AAF  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  pulsating  seat  and  back 
rest.  Consisting  of  a  multiple-cell 
bladder,  sandwiched  between  two 
layers  of  foam  rubber,  the  seat  gets 
its  massaging  movement  from  an  air- 
vacuum  pump  which  pulsates  seven 
times  a  minute.  First  operational  use 
of  the  "pilot’s  companion”  was  on 
the  recent  record-breaking  P82  flight 
from  Hawaii  to  New  York. 


High  Dive  ...  To  test  the  effect  of 
speeds  approaching  that  of  sound  on 
different  airfoils,  wing  sections,  etc., 
Martin  research  engineers  have  taken 
to  the  air  in  numerous  flights.  With 
a  section  of  the  test  foil  mounted  on 
their  plane,  they  dive  from  30,000 
feet  until  a  safe  top  speed  of  547 
m.p.h.  is  reached.  Due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  pressure  during  the  dive,  the 
air  flows  over  the  test  foil  at  638 
m.p.h.  Movie  cameras  record  the 
'readings  on  the  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  2nd»thq^  reaction  of  the  test 
foil  to  this  trans-Sonic  speed. 

*  AIRCRAFT 

BaiUtn  tf  'DtptmdMt  Aircr^i  Sirntt  IS09 


SYNDICATES 


Merged  Sun-Times 
To  List  40  Features 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FOLLOWING  the  purchase  of 

the  Chicago  Times  by  the 
Chicago  Sun,  the  two  newspa- 
I>ers’  syndicates 
are  merging  in¬ 
to  the  Chicago 
Sun  •<  Times 
Syndicate  with 
a  feature  list  of 
40  items  com¬ 
bined  from  the , 
lists  of  each. 

No  staff 
changes  are  con- 
tempi  ated  at 
present,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harry 
Baker,  general  Baker 
manager  of  the 
combined  syndicate,  and  the 
only  change  in  features  not  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled  or  carried 
through  by  CSS  or  CTS  will  be 
substitution  of  a  one  and  two- 
column  panel  by  Ed  Nofziger, 
“Animal  Antics,”  for  the  CSS 
Warren  Goodrich  panel,  “Ani¬ 
mal  Crackers.” 

Merging  of  the  two  syndi¬ 
cates’  operations  will  be  quite 
simple,  according  to  Baker. 
Both  are  moving  next  week  to 
a  new  office  adjoining  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Building,  with  a 
Times  Building  address.  CTS’s 
one  salesman  will  be  added  to 
the  four  on  CSS's  sales  staff, 
territories  will  be  adjusted  and 
in  about  two  weeks  the  com¬ 
bined  Mies  staff  will  be  carry¬ 
ing  the  complete  CS-TS  list  of 
features.  In  the  meantime  each 
syndicate  is  continuing  its  own 
routine. 

Some  rate  adjustment  will  be 
necessary  in  due  course.  Baker 
noted,  but  declared  that  rate 
structures  of  the  two  syndicates 
were  so  similar  that  adjustments 
will  be  a  minor  problem. 

The  one  feature  change  on  the 
official  list  soon  to  be  published 
in  the  Editor  &  Publisher  An¬ 
nual  Syndicate  Directory,  the 
Nofziger  daily  panel,  has  no 
connection  with  the  merger  as 
the  feature  it  replaces  was  on 
the  CSS  list,  while  Nofziger 
furnished  an  animal  cartoon  a 
week  for  PM  Syndicate. 

Adventure  Stuff 
AS  A  CHILD  William  C.  Mc¬ 
Millan  was  fascinated  by  a 
circus  and  grew  up  with  a  hob¬ 
by  of  hunting  and  photograph¬ 
ing  wild  animals.  When  he  had 
shot  or  photographed  all  the 
big  game  in  North  America  and 
had  built  a  home  with  a  win¬ 
dow  large  enough  for  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  head,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  he  would  go  next  to 
Africa.  In  its  own  pursuit  of 
real  life  adventure  features. 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  signed  McMillan  to  do 
12  to  16  articles  on  his  31-man 
African  safari  with  pictures,  the 
series  to  start  Sept  7.  Since  the 
war  NANA  has  released  an  ad¬ 


venture  series  on  the  sea,  the 
Kon-Tiki  expedition,  and  under 
the  sea,  Piccard’s  experiments 
with  a  diving  balloon. 

New  Features 

NOTRE  DAME’S  noted  football 

coach  Frank  Leahy  has  been 
signed  by  McNaucht  Syndicate 
to  do  a  series  of  football  ar¬ 
ticles  three  times  a  week  for 
the  12  weeks  of  the  football 
season.  The  articles,  beginning 
Sept.  22,  will  cover  teams,  games 
and  plays  in  about  500  words 
each. 

George  Matthew  Adams  Serv¬ 
ice  will  have  a  new  3Vi-inch  by 
one-column  nature  panel  ready 
for  release  Sept.  8.  “Nature 
Was  First”  illustrates  interest¬ 
ing  scientific  facts  by  capitaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  modern  devices  or 
customs  which  have  their  proto¬ 
types  in  nature,  such  as  blinker 
signals,  gyroscopes  and  paper¬ 
making.  Walter  C.  Fabell,  who 
has  written  many  scientific  ar¬ 
ticles  and  one  widely  used  na¬ 
ture  books,  develop^  the  fea¬ 
ture.  The  artist  is  Marion  T. 
Sitton,  creator  of  “Private 
Gooch”  for  Our  Army  magazine 
and  the  cartoon  book  “At  Ease.” 

Also  for  early  September  re¬ 
lease  Select  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  offers  a  word  feature,  “Our 
Changing  Language,”  by  Prof. 
James  Mumford,  of  Pomona 
College.  The  feature,  filler- 
size,  six  times  a  week,  will 
feature  one  word  each  day  and 
show  how  its  meaning  has 
changed  over  the  centuries. 

A  new  weekly  Sunday  School 
lesson,  based  on  uniform  Bible 
texts  used  by  more  than  40 
Protestant  denominations,  will 
be  released  under  the  title,  “The 
Bible  Today,"  by  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union,  Sept.  21.  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  written  by  Rev.  Louis 
D.  Newton,  rector  of  Druid 
Hills  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta, 
and  author  of  a  column,  “To¬ 
day  and  Tomorrow”  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Savannah 
Morning  News  and  other 
Georgia  dailies. 

Another  new  weekly  feature, 
“Sports  Laughs”  is  being  sent 
by  AP  Newsfeatures  to  after¬ 
noon  papers  subscribing  to  the 
regular  sports  service.  TTie  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  one-column  drawing 
and  anecdote  from  sports  his¬ 
tory.  APN  Sports  Editor  Frank 
Eck,  editing  it,  expects  to  touch 
base  on  all  major  sports  from 
time  to  time. 

Not  exactly  a  new  feature — 
but  new  to  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate — Ving  Fuller’s  daily  and 
Sunday  “Doc  Syke”  will  be 
moving  to  new  management 
Sept.  8.  Ving  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  sold  more  syndi¬ 
cates  on  his  slapstick  little 
psychiatrist  than  any  other  fea¬ 
ture  creator  in  similar  time  (in 
this  column’s  memory).  Since 


first  interesting  McNaught  in 
“Doc”  during  the  fall  of  1944, 
Ving  has  been  syndicated  by 
McClure,  Bell  and  now  UFS. 

Childs  to  Europe 
WASHINGTON  was  “rather 

dull”;  so  Marquis  Childs 
packed  his  typewriter  and  left 
Aug.  15  by  air 
for  Europe,  on 
which  news  de¬ 
velopments  will 
focus  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate 
columnist  will 
revisit  Ger¬ 
many,  Greece, 

S  w  i  t  z  erland, 

Italy,  Poland 
(perhaps), 

France  and  Eng-  Childs 

land  on  a 

“rather  special  job”  for  his  150 
or  so  papers.  He  will  report 
on  the  “American  performance 
in  Europe  in  relation  to  the  sort 
of  responsibility  that  we  have”. 
— occupation,  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation,  and  the  attitudes  of 
Europeans  toward  us. 

Childs,  who  is  paying  his  own 
way,  will  be  joined  in  mid- 
September  by  his  research  assis¬ 
tant,  his  wife,  and  they  will  do 
France  and  England  together, 
returning  Nov.  1. 

Notes  and  Personals 
THE  BUREAU  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  has  reversed  itself  on 
charging  taxes  for  press  mes¬ 
sages  sent  by  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service  and  de¬ 
cided  that  WNNS  is  engaged  in 
collection  and  dissemination  of 
items  of  general  interest  which 
it  distributes  by  telegraph.  The 
bureau  had  earlier  called  the 
service  taxable  as  a  feature  serv¬ 
ice  for  women  only,  but  changed 
its  mind  when  the  WNNS  lawyer 
demonstrated  that  WNNS  items 
had  been  used  in  various  parts 
of  client  newspapers,  including 
page  one.  He  argued  a  danger¬ 
ous  precedent  in  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  setting  itself  up  as  a 
judge  of  what  constitutes  news, 
as  against  the  editors  who  had 
handled  WNNS. 

Drew  Pearson  is  on  vacation, 
but  his  old  partner  on  “The 
Washington  Merry-Go-Round,” 
Robert  S.  Allen,  who  writes  oc¬ 
casional  syndicated  articles  for 
NANA,  is  substituting  for  him 
on  the  Bell  column.  .  .  .  The 
Chicago  -  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  bridge  expert, 
Charles  H.  Goren,  led  his  team 
last  week  to  the  World  Master 
Teams-of-Four  championship.  . .  . 
Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  McNaught,  has  achieved  a 
27-year  ambition,  his  first  hole- 
in-one,  scored  at  Blindbrook 
Country  Club,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

■ 

Circulators  to  Meet 

San  Francisco — Plans  for  the 
California  Circulation  Managers 
Association’s  convention  in  San 
Diego  Get.  19-21  were  outlined 
here  at  a  meeting  addressed  by 
J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  ICMA  president, 
and  E.  L.  Schellenberg,  San 
Diego  Union  Tribune  and  CCMA 
president. 
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Nor  Rain,  Nor  Snow 
—But  Red  Heads 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y.-'Rje  ne«^‘ 
paper  must  go  to  press  on  ti^ 
unless,  of  course,  it  interfere 
with  one’s  vacation  or  oniT. 
progress  with  a  red  head 
A  note  pinned  to  the  door  of 
Lyndonville  Enterprise  sta4“ 
“Gone  on  vacation.  Back 
two  weelw,  if  I  don’t  meet  i 
red  head.”  "  * 

Robert  Quigley,  publisher  has 
been  printing  the  paper  alltJ* 
single  handily,  so.  whln^ 
vacations,  the  entire  .staff  " 

Gift  by  Jesse  Jones 

Houston,  Tex.  — Houston  En 

dowment.  Inc.,  the  Jesse  B 
Jones  foundation,  this  week  an 
nounced  donation  of  $50,000  to 
John  Brown  University  of 
Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  in  mem 
o^  of  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle  nub 
lisher. 


sample  of  that  bright 
new  feature  by  the  famoas 
radio  star. 


By  JOE  LAURIE,  Jr. 


James  Bryant  Conant,  noted  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  President 
of  Harvard,  once  asked  his  class: 
“What  Is  the  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  that  chemUtry  gave  the 
world?”  To  which  a  very  smart 
student  answered,  “BIiONDBS!" 


Initial  release  Sept.  I 


PRESS  FEATURES 

106  E.  4l5t  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
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32-Page  Unitubular  1/2  page  folder  arranged  on  aubitructure 
with  balloon  former. 


The  originators  of  the  Tubular  keep  ahead  with — 

Rigid  superstructure  and  extra  heavy  side  frames 
^  ^T  THE  FACTS  Main  drive  shaft  below  floor  line 


Anti-friction  bearings  throughout 


Patented  removable  pan  fountains 
Reversible  equipment  for  color  printing 
Full  view  of  plate  cylinders 


SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  Micrometer  adjustment  for  impression 
BOOKLET 

Speeds  range  to  40/000  per  hour 


Thia  informotive  booklot  givea  you 
tho  full  UNITUBULAR  atory— ita  20 
fact-pocked  pagea  include  UNITUBU¬ 
LAR  apecificationa.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 


Duplex  representatives  will  gladly  give  you  full  details, 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Auguat  23.  1947 


Peron  Press 

continued  from  page  18 

fined,  while  there  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  prosecute  others  for 
alleged  customs  violations. 

“Labor  Coercion;  Whenever 
the  Press  and  Propaganda  Sec 
retariat  launched  posters  con¬ 
demning  a  given  newspaper, 
similar  posters  appeared  simul¬ 
taneously  which  bore  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  a  just-organized  news¬ 
boys’  union.  It  was  only  neces¬ 
sary  for  Peron  to  declare  the 
opening  of  hostilities  and  the 
Peronist  Party,  the  CGT  and 
sundry  unions  led  by  puppet  la 
bor  leaders,  went  into  action 
striving  to  liquidate  the  liberal 
press.  The  newsboys  union’s 
leader,  an  ex-journalist,  publicly 
confessed  to  having  ‘studied  to¬ 
gether  with  the  CGT’s  secretary 
the  measures  to  be  adopted 
against  certain  newspapers.’ 

“Government  Press:  A  dic¬ 
tatorship  needs  a  press  of  its 
own.  Peron  has  it.  A  few  in  this 
stable  of  pro-Peron  organs  are 
Deputy  Eduardo  Colom’s  La 
Epoca,  Governor  of  Buenos 
Aires  Domingo  Mercante's  El 
Laborista  (bought  only  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  4>y  the  Evita  Duarte 
de  Peron  family  interests  which 
also  own  Democracia;  this  is 
taken  as  the  beginning  of  the 
downgrade  for  erstwhile  friend 
Mercante.  said  to  be  out  of 
favor  with  Evita).  El  Lider, 
property  of  Interior  Minister 
Angel  Borlenghl;  Tribuna,  ultra¬ 
nationalist  sheet  (now  disap¬ 
peared)  and  others.  This  State 
monopoly  over  the  press  is  being 
fast  extended  to  the  interior:  El 
Argentina  and  El  Plata,  both  of 
El  Plata  City:  Ultimas  Noticias 
of  Mendoza;  El  Orden  of  Santa 
Fe;  Nueva  Provincia  of  Bahia 
Blanca;  El  Liberal  of  Santiago 
del  Estero;  and  hundreds  of 
others  throughout  the  land. 

“Every  time  the  Government 
has  failed  in  buying  up  an  organ 
for  its  own  use,  it  has  set  up 
a  rival  organ,  as  with  Topico  of 
Tucuman.  The  Government  also 
controls  dozens  of  magazines. 

“Press  Consortium:  Because 
official  papers  do  not  have 
heavy  reader  followings  outside 
of  the  Peronists  themselves,  the 
Government  has  been  obliged  to 
undertake  financing  operations 
by  granting  heavy  credits 
through  the  Central  Bank,  to¬ 
ward  the  creation  of  the  con¬ 
sortium;  in  other  cases,  the  bank 
has  been  the  direct  means  of 
transfers  of  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties. 

“Press  Secretariat:  This  mon¬ 
ster  organism  ensures  Person  of 
absolute  control  of  the  press.  All 
official  information  is  central¬ 
ized,  thereby  blocking  all  natu¬ 
ral  sources  of  information.  Press 
photographers  caught  shooting 
verboten  events,  as  a  burning 
airdrome  recently,  are  seized 
and  made  to  expose  their  nega¬ 
tives  to  light. 

“The  Press  Secretariat  had 
nearly  200  employes  in  1946, 
with  a  payroll  of  $170,000  yearly; 
today  it  numbers  over  7,000  em¬ 
ployes  and  has  a  payroll  of 
$919,775.  The  body’s  ‘secret  ex¬ 
pense  fund’  was  $1,000,000  in 
1946;  it  is  now  $1,400,000  and 


the  Secretariat  has  just  been  au¬ 
thorized  to  spend  $3,000,000  pub 
licizing  the  Five  Year  Plan. 

“Government  Advertising: 
One  need  only  glance  through 
the  Peronist  press  to  see  how  it 
is  kept  alive  with  millions  spent 
on  official  advertising,  with  pub 
lie  funds. 

“Sources  of  Information: 
Shutting  off  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  not  been  generally  pub¬ 
licized  because  it  was  forbidden 
to  do  so.  We  point,  however,  to 
one  case  that  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  in  the  press.  That 
was  the  closure  of  the  Press 
Room  in  Police  Headquarters 
recently  because  of  a  news  leak 
displeasing  to  the  Government. 

“‘Suggested  Publication’: 
Many  cases  of  ‘suggested  publi¬ 
cation’  could  be  cited,  but  only 
one  will  suffice:  when  the  Press 
Secretariat  gave  the  signal,  the 
Peronist  press  launched  a  cam¬ 
paign  clamoring  for  a  law 
against  speculation  giving  the 
President  broad  powers.  A  few 
days  later  the  law  was  passed. 

“Newsprint:  Miguel  Miranda. 
Central  Bank  president,  recently 
threatened  the  press  that  the 
Government  would  take  over  all 
control  of  newsprint  imports 
and  distribution  ‘in  order  to  pre 
vent  that  our  newspapers  be  di¬ 
rected  from  abroad.’  This  is  a 
new  weapon  of  coercion.  Under 
Miranda’s  plan,  the  Government 
will  buy  newsprint  in  direct  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  other  govern¬ 
ments.  This  gives  Peron  a  life 
and  death  throttle  hold  over  the 
press. 

“Post  Office:  On  its  own  au¬ 
thority,  the  post  office  now  cen¬ 
sors  mail  and  newspapers,  deny¬ 
ing  circulation  and  delivery  by 
mail  to  certain  organs,  while  it 
arbitrarily  withholds  the  press 
franchise  from  others,  as  oc¬ 
curred  to  Argentina  Libre  and 
Cascabel. 

“Our  only  object  in  issuing 
this  manifesto  is  that  people 
may  know  but  a  fraction  of  the 
drama  of  the  Argentine  press, 
whose  last  vestige  of  freedom  is 
now  threatened  with  total  dis¬ 
appearance.  Let  no  one  deceive 
himself:  in  this  ‘constitutional 
regime’  there  is  neither  a  free 
press  nor  freedom  of  speech. 

“Worth  pointing  out.  however, 
is  the  free  press  that  has  resisted 
the  siege  until  now.” 

Argentine  secret  police  have 
established  a  nearly  invisible 
“sanitary  cordon”  around  the  So¬ 
cialist  newspaper  La  Vanguardia 
in  an  effort  to  discover  that 
paper’s  news  sources.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  appeared  anxious,  as 
more  and  more  “news  leaks’’ 
were  produced  in  what  could 
only  have  been  high  places,  to 
isolate  the  paper's  editors  from 
its  news  sources.  Every  member 
of  the  staff,  every  person  en¬ 
tering  the  paper's  premises  is 
now  under  police  surveillance. 
Their  mail  is  carefully  censored 
and  their  telephone  lines  are 
tapped,  while  the  editors’  move 
ments  are  carefully  recorded. 
But  still  La  Vanguardia’s  news 
breaks  continue  appearing. 

'Vanguardia’s  editors  protested 
to  the  Interior  Minister  against 
arrests  of  boys  crying  Van¬ 
guardia  on  the  streets.  Police 
threatened  them  with  fines  for 
disorderly  conduct. 
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Air  travel  gets  you  to  Avhere  you’re  going  in  the 
least  possible  time — comfortably,  economically. 

But  there  is  a  vastly  important  by-product  of 
traveling  and  shipping  and  sending  mail  by  air: 
the  enlargement  and  maintenance  of  one  of  our 
strongest  guarantees  of  peace — the  nation’s  air 
transportation  system,  the  greatest  in  the  Avorld. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  system  solely 
for  readiness  in  a  national  emergency  would  be 
tremendous.  Yet  there  must  be  one.  That  the 
cost  is  not  on  your  tax  bill  is  due  to  typical 
American  enterprise  and  self-sufficiency — and 
the  basic  place  of  air  transportation  in  the 
nation’s  everyday  personal  and  business  affairs. 


Air  Travel 
Buys  You  Two 
Important  Things 


You  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go 
by  scheduled  Airline.  Fares  as  well  as  express  and  freight  tariffs  are 
now  lower  than  before  the  war.  Air  Mail  is  only  5ff.  So,  travel,  mail 
and  ship — by  air!  Call  the  nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel 
agent  for  reservations.  This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the 
nation's  scheduled  Airlines  and  leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


Air  Travel  Strengthens  America 
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Subtle  Story  Exposes 
Laxity  in  Hospital 


WOONSOCKET,  R.  I.— The  sub¬ 
tle  touch,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  about  a  reform  in  hos¬ 
pitals.  For  example,  City  Ed¬ 
itor  Zel  Levin  of  Woonsocket 
Call  submits  the  following  un¬ 
signed  article,  headed  “Dawn 
Never  Came  .  .  which  has 
aroused  more  interest  than  any 
story  in  recent  weeks: 

Maybe  I  didn’t  have  a  chance, 
anyway. 

I  came  into  this  world  and 
left  it  without  a  name. 

But  a  pretty  nurse  bent  over 
me  and  said,  “1  baptize  thee  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’’ 

I  arrived  months  before  med¬ 
ical  science  had  planned,  but  I 
was  well  formed  and  breathing. 
There  wasn’t  time  for  mama  to 
get  to  the  hospital.  A  new  doc¬ 
tor  in  town  arrived  and  helped 
out  at  our  house. 

I  heard  him  telephone  the  hos¬ 
pital  to  get  the  incubator  ready, 
that  a  little  “six-month’’  baby 
was  being  rushed  across  the 
city. 

Grandma  had  placed  me  in  a 
warm  towel  and  old  blanket. 
What  a  fast  ride  my  first  one 
was.  Daddy  was  at  the  wheel. 
And  it  turned  out  to  be  my  only 
ride. 

A  lovely  nurse  met  Grandma 
at  the  door.  She  carried  me 
down  a  long  corridor  to  where 
there  were  lots  of  little  beds.  I 
was  soon  to  be  put  in  one  that 
was  all  glassed  In  and  had  lots 
of  apparatus  attached  to  it 

But  for  a  while,  that  lovely 
nurse  held  me  in  her  arms,  and 
kept  me  warm  against  her 
breast  You  see,  they  couldn't 
find  the  mattress  to  the  incuba¬ 
tor  and  they  didn’t  want  to  put 
me  in  on  the  cold  steel  base. 

Not  being  able  to  find  the 
mattress  that  belongs  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  they  made  one  out  of  a 
pillow  and  down  I  was  gently 
placed. 

They  had  sent  for  an  oxygen 
tank  and  while  they  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  this,  the  nurse  who  bap¬ 
tized  me,  gave  me  a  Jab  in  my 
little  BTM. 

They  were  happy  when  they 
saw  me  gasp,  “niey  knew  then 
that  I  was  still  living. 

They  spoke  of  how  nicely 
formed  I  was. 

I  was  a  little  girl,  maybe  that 
is  why. 

Then  there  was  a  terrible 
rumbling  sound.  It  was  an  or¬ 
derly  with  a  big,  big  tank  on 
wheels. 

Oxygen  for  me. 

The  tank  was  placed  upright 
beside  my  little  bed,  and  the 
man  left. 

The  top  of  the  tank  was  on 
so  hard,  it  took  the  efforts  of 
three  to  turn  the  cap  off. 

Then  the  girls  all  dressed  in 
white,  there  were  three,  started 
to  look  for  the  shiny  equipment 
which  was  to  be  attached  to  the 
tank.  Apparently  it  had  been 
misplaced. 


While  they  were  doing  this, 
daddy  and  grandma  came  in 
and  looked  at  me. 

Daddy  smiled  and  then  cried 
just  a  little.  He  did  not  stay 
long.  I  heard  the  nurse  ask  if 
I  had  been  baptized.  In  the 
haste  I  guess  they  forgot.  So 
the  nurse  said  those  words  and 
put  a  little  water  on  my  tiny 
head. 

Then  they  hooked  up  that  ap¬ 
paratus  to  the  tank  but  the 
wrench  was  missing.  One  girl 
ran  upstairs,  another  down  one 
of  the  longer  corridors.  After  a 
while  one  came  back  with  an 
old  style  monkey  wrench. 
Somebody  had  borrowed  it  to 
fix  something  down  the  hall. 

Then  there  was  a  hissing 
sound  and  different  air  began 
to  come  into  my  chamber. 

I  heard  someone  say,  “Come 
on,  girlie,  you  can  make  it." 

The  new  air  was  nice  but  it 
was  a  long  time  in  my  short 
life  between  home  and  the 
proper  working  of  that  pretty 
piece  of  machinery. 

I  know  everyone  concerned 
tried  to  do  their  best  for  me. 

And  it  was  not  very  long  be¬ 
fore  a  warm  hand  in  a  white 
sleeve  touched  me,  but  I  did  not 
feel  it 

I  did  not  see  light  of  day.  It 
was  nearly  midnight  when  all 
this  happened  and  I  Just  did  not 
have  the  strength  to  make  the 
sunrise. 

I  know  mama  and  daddy  will 
thank  all  those  who  tried. 


Several  days  after  the  story 
appeared,  the  Call,  answering  a 
flood  of  queries,  said  it  was  “the 
reporting  of  a  true  hospital  inci¬ 
dent  by  a  member  of  the  Call 
staff.  Names  were  purposely  left 
out.  .  .  .  We  are  happy  to  report 
the  institution  has  taken  steps 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  and  the 
purpose  of  the  item  has  been 
accomplished.” 


'Just  An  Accident' 

DETROIT,  Mich.— Rolf  (Skippy) 

Owen,  veteran  Detroit  News 
swing  shift  police  reporter,  re¬ 
cently  “scooped”  Detroit  and 
quite  by  accident,  he  admits. 

Owen  works  a  day  shift  Sun¬ 
days.  He  was  eating  dinner 
after  a  quiet  day  on  the  beat. 
A  friend  telephoned  with  the 
information  that  a  youth  sought 
severai  weeks  for  the  murder 
of  his  father  was  in  the  city. 

Putting  aside  his  meal,  Owen 
sped  to  the  home  of  the  youth’s 
widowed  mother.  He  got  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  youth  was  in 
Detroit,  and  had  been  for  24 
hours.  'The  mother  would  not 
say  anything  other  than  her  son 
would  surrender  Monday  morn¬ 
ing. 

Owen  spent  an  all-night  vigil 
at  the  home  of  the  family’s  at¬ 
torney.  Finallv  at  7:45  a.m. 
Monday,  Just  minutes  before  the 
News’  first  edition  deadline, 
the  attorney  came  home  and 


Owen  got  a  doorstep  interview. 
The  story  ran  on  page  one,  two 
columns  wide,  and  carried 
Owen’s  byline,  something  that 
had  not  happened  to  him  “for 
almost  10  years,”  he  said. 

Opposing  police  reporters  in¬ 
sist^  the  information  came 
from  police  beat  sources  but 
Owen  steadfastly  denied  it.  He 
nearly  swooned  when  he  later 
learned  the  youth  had  been  seen 
in  his  neighborhood. 


He  Was  There 

THE  CHILEAN  Army  recently 
conducted  ceremonies  at  Gen¬ 
eral  Cemetery  honoring  the 
memory  of  15  cadets  killed  in 


Excess  Insurance 


Covering 


LIBEL 


We  pioneered  this  field 
and  now  serve  News¬ 
papers  and  Broadcasters 
nationwide.  Write  us  for 
full  details  and  quotations 
— or  have  your  Broker  do 
so. 


Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
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Now  Knowland 
Knows  About  UMT 


Coup  Is  Thwarted 

WASHINGTON  —  A  newsman 

thwarted  what  U.S.  Treasury 
officials  suspect  was  an  attempt 
to  make  a  kill¬ 
ing  in  the  num¬ 
bers  game  July 
30  by  rigging 
the  daily  figure 
on  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  cash  bal¬ 
ance,  the  payoff 
figure  in  the 
numbers  racket 
in  many  cities. 

A  few  min¬ 
utes  after  the 
statement  was 
issued  and 
transmitted  on 
press  wires,  a  man  called  news 
services  identifyiM  himself  as 
a  member  of  the  “'Treasury  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department”  He 
said  there  had  been  a  misprint 
and  that  the  cash  balance  should 
be  $3,032,722,185.59  instead  of 
$3,032,794,863.50. 

Some  news  organizations  sent 
out  corrections.  Gardner  L. 
Bridge,  an  Associated  Press  edi¬ 
tor,  decided  to  check  up  with 
Charles  Molony,  AP  staffer  at 
the  Treasury. 

Molony  developed  that  the 
Treasury  public  relations  sec¬ 
tion  had  no  employe  with  the 
name  given  by  the  telephone 
caller;  that  there  was  no  such 
man  in  the  office  who  prepares 
the  daily  statement;  that  the 
name  did  not  appear  in  the 
Treasury’s  telephone  directory 
of  employes — and  that  there  had 
been  no  misprint. 

Treasury  officials  said  they 
presumed  the  altered  digits  cor¬ 
responded  with  those  on  a  num¬ 
bers  ticket  held  by  the  caller 
or  his  associate. 


Oakland,  Calif.— News 
provided  a  beat  for  U.S.  Senator 
William  R.  Knowland, 
publisher,  Oakland  Tribune.  On 
going  to  the  Universal  Militaiy 
Training  Center  in  Kentueky 
immediately  after  Congress  H. 
joumed,  Knowland  found  he 
was  the  first  Congressnum  to 
visit  the  experiment. 

Knowland,  father  of  a  17-yea^ 
old  and  an  Army  veteran  who 
rose  to  major  from  the  draftee’s  { 
standing,  used  reportorial  tech-  ' 
nique.  He  went  through  train-  !' 
ing  paces  with  the  boys,  even 
to  reveille;  questioned  non-coms, 
chaplains,  public  relations  of- 
fleers,  and  the  boys  themselves. 
He  now  endorses  UMT. 


a  train  crash  at  Alpatacal  30 
years  ago.  Covering  the  story 
for  United  Press  was  Mario 
Arellano. 

After  describing  the  cere¬ 
monies,  Arellano  went  on  to  re¬ 
call  the  accident.  He  gave  a 
wealth  of  unpublished  detaH. 

When  Arellano  turned  in  his 
story,  William  Horsey,  UP. 
chief  in  Santiago,  asked  him: 
“How  come  you  know  all  thisr 

Arellano  answered,  “I  was  one 
of  the  cadets.” 


Order  ol  the  Court 

SANTA  ANA,  Calif. — ^Newsmen 
as  well  as  spectators  were 
barred  from  the  courtroom  Aug. 
11  during  the  Overeil  Yacht 
murder  trial  here.  The  action 
was  taken  by  Judge  Kenneth  I. 
Morrison  at  the  request  of  a 
defense  attorney  who  wanted 
to  make  certain  that  no  part  of 
evidence,  concerning  which  he 
was  arguing  the  admissibility, 
could  reach  the  Jury. 

The  Judge  told  newspaper 
men:  “Writing  about  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letters  will  appear 
to  be  in  contempt  of  couil" 
No  newspaper  published  sja 
portions  of  the  letters  concerned. 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAOEMEIIT 


where  it  really  counts 

...  to  the  sales-mioded  President,  ths 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  ths 
General  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  AUrketktg, 

Men  like  this 

Sales  Manaoessent  | 


You  can  reach  thousands 


of  these  top  men  in 


Kansas  City, 


MANAGEMENT 

Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Santa  Barbara 
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Few  would  listen  to  him.. .YET— 

— far  too  many  people  depend 
on  sources  of  financial  information  which 
are  no  more  reliable  than  the  fortune-teller! 

These  are  the  people  who  accept  worthless  tips 
—from  well-meaning  friends— even  from 
strangers  who  may  not  be  so  well-meaning. 

They  act  upon  "tip  sheet”  lures  of  self- 
styled  "experts”  who  are  willing  to  predict  the 
future  course  of  almost  everything— including 
the  prices  of  securities.  Such  tipsters  may 
promise  you  quick,  easy  riches— something 
no  responsible  adviser  would  do  under 
any  circumstances. 

On  what,  then,  should  the  person  who  seeka 
a  legitimate  investment  depend?  On  facts. 

On  good  judgment,  based  upon  facts. 

Given  sufficient  factual  information,  it  is 
possible  to  appraise  the  financial  condition 
of  a  company,  its  operating  ability,  its  competi^ 
tive  position,  its  prospects . . .  and  to  arrive 
at  a  reasoned  investment  decision. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has, 

for  many  years,  led  a  successful  movement 

to  make  more  information  available  about 

its  listed  securities.  The  facts  are 

to  be  foimd  in  the  reports  of  listed 

companies,  in  data  filed  with  the 

New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  the 

U.  S.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

in  the  financial  pages  of  the  newspapers, 

and  in  the  offices  of  Member  Firms 

of  this  Exchange. 

We  urge  you  to  make  use 
of  this  information. 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


PROMOTION 

Star’s  Growth  Is 
An  Indianapolis  Story’ 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

HOW  DOEJS  a  newspaper  grow? 

The  answer,  for  at  least  one 
newspaper,  is  told  in  a  hand¬ 
some  brochure  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

Titled  ‘‘T  h  e  Indianapolis 
Story,”  it  tells  how  the  Star 
has  grown  and  prospered,  along 
with  Indianapolis,  since  it  be¬ 
came,  in  April,  1944.  one  of 
the  newspapers  published  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

“The  Indianapolis  Story” 
plugs  a  dual  theme — that  In¬ 
dianapolis  is  a  preferred  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Star  a  preferred 
medium.  The  book  skillfully 
combines  the  promotional  with 
the  informative.  It  gives  the 
reader  a  good  picture  of  the 
market  and  a  good  picture  of 
the  Star. 

Ad  Success  Cited 

It  shows,  for  instance,  what 
kind  of  a  market  Indianapolis 
is — an  industrial,  a  marketing, 
and  an  agricultural  center.  It 
reports  circulation  growth, 
showing  how  this  circulation 
covers  and  penetrates  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  reports  advertising 
growth,  devoting  pages  to  in¬ 
dividual  local  advertisers  and 
their  use  of  the  Star. 

The  theme  throughout  is  Star 
leadership,  and  by  the  time 
you’ve  gone  through  the  book 
you’re  pretty  much  persuaded. 
This  is  a  good  job  which  should 
prove  effective. 

Operation  X 

CHICAGO’S  mayoralty  election 

last  April  was  the  first  in 
which  the  city  used  voting  ma¬ 
chines.  Fifty  precincts  used 
them  in  a  practical  “road  test.” 
The  use  was  a  tribute  to  a  cam¬ 
paign  waged  by  the  Chicago 
Times  last  fall  urging  voting 
machines  as  a  step  toward  elimi¬ 
nating  election  frauds. 

The  story  of  the  campaign 
is  told  by  the  Times  in  a  book¬ 
let  rjow  being  distributed  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  to  civic  leaders  in  Chicago 
interested  in  keeping  and  ex- 
tei^ing  the  use  of  voting  ma¬ 
chines.  Titled  ‘‘Operation  X,” 
it  is  an  excellent  report  of  a 
newspaper’s  service  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest. 

The  Times  took  up  the  fight 
after  civic  organizations  over 
the  years  had  failed  to  get 
anywhere  with  it.  For  63  days 
the  newspaper  waged  its  cam¬ 
paign.  I^en  a  vote  was  held 
on  the  question  of  using  the 
machines,  the  result  was  a  4-to- 
1  victory  for  the  machines — 
and  for  the  Times. 

Market  Chronicle 
AN  UNUSUALLY  helpful  book 

of  market  maps  is  issued  by 
the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle 
titled  ‘‘Your  Miarket,  Today  and 
Tomorrow."  In  24  pages,  it  con- 
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tains  15  outline  maps  and  a 
double-spread  perspective  map. 
It  develops  the  idea  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  hub  of  an  area 
comprising  11  Western  states. 

The  maps  show:  California, 
north  and  south;  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  topography;  Northern 
California  counties  and  county 
seats;  the  9-county  Bay  area; 
the  metropolitan  area;  the 
United  Parcel  Delivery  zone; 
the  ABC  and  retail  trading 
zones;  San  Francisco  by  census 
tracts;  where  wholesale  drug 
and  food  salesmen  go;  whole¬ 
sale  dry  goods  primary  trading 
areas;  Chronicle  circulation, 
daily  and  Sunday;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  retailers'  branch  stores; 
and  manufacturers’  branch  sales 
forces  from  San  Francisco. 

Promotion  is  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  the  primary  object  being 
to  help  advertisers  understand 
the  market.  But  the  book  does 
tell,  in  two  pages,  who  reads 
the  Chronicle  and  who  adver¬ 
tises  in  it.  It  should  be  well 
received. 

Dear  Secretary 

ONE  OF  the  great  problems  of 

direct  mail  advertising  is  to 
get  the  stuff  past  the  Great 
Man’s  secretary  and  into  his 
hands.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
someone  comes  up  with  a 
scheme  to  beat  the  mail  past 
the  too-too-efficient  secretary’s 
guard.  Usually,  these  schemes 
are  gags,  and  like  all  gags  they 
have  a  quick  fade-out. 

But  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times  comes  up 
with  an  idea  now  that  should 
work  not  only  in  this  case,  but 
every  time  it’s  used.  The 
papers  have  a  ‘‘big  story”  com¬ 
ing  up.  It  will  be  put  into  the 
mails  one  day  soon.  To  insure 
its  getting  to  the  man  it’s  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  the  papers  first  send 
a  letter  addressed  “For  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  the  Secretary 
to  .  . 

The  letter  notes  that  a  broad¬ 
side  is  about  to  be  mailed.  It 
gives  the  date  on  which  it  will 
be  put  into  the  box.  “We 
should  like  to  ask  your  help 
and  cooperation,”  it  asks,  “in 
being  on  the  lookout  for  this 
big  broadside  and  seeing  that 
it  is  delivered  to  and  read  by 
Mr.  Soandso.” 

The  secretary,  flattered  by 


IF  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

is  to  be  had  at  all,  it  may  be  had 
easily  and  speedily  throuKh  EDI¬ 
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this  direct  approach  and  its 
recognition  of  her  power  over 
the  disposition  of  the  mail, 
should  respond  favorably.  The 
test  will  show. 

In  the  Bag 

“NEWS  and  Your  Newspaper” 

is  what  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  States  calls 
a  new  booklet  being  handed  to 
visitors  to  the  plant.  It  is  a 
compact.  illustrated  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  the  news  is  gathered 
and  put  together  into  the  news¬ 
paper,  together  with  explana¬ 
tions  of  how  the  advertising  is 
got  together,  how  engravings 
are  made,  etc.  Plugs  are  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  papers  and  some 
of  their  features.  A  nice  little 
job. 

Visitors  and  customers  who 
come  to  the  plant  to  put  in 
classified  ads  may  now  pick  up 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
handsome  picture  postcards 
showing  “the  home  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer.”  Question  is 
whether  the  plug  line  “Philadel¬ 
phia  Prefers  the  Inquirer”  will 
limit  its  use  by  those  who  might 
mail  a  picture  of  one  of  the 
city’s  establishments,  but  would 
hesitate  to  lend  themselves  to 
more  blatant  advertising  of  it. 

Katz  Agency  has  just  mailed 
for  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion^ 
Ledger  and  Daily  News,  a  4- 
page,  2-color  file  folder  noting 
that  the  1947  city  directory  con¬ 
tains  103,975  names,  sure  evi¬ 
dence  of  Jackson’s  big  growth 
as  a  market.  The  folder  also  re¬ 
ports  building  plans  of  some  of 
the  city’s  largest  firms  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  still  more  growth  to 
come. 

■ 

NNPA  '48  Meeting 
Set  for  Cleveland 

The  1948  convention  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  will  take  place  April 
5,  6  and  7  in  Cleveland,  O.,  with 
headquarters  at  Hotel  Carter. 

This  year’s  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  an  outstanding  success 
and  a  cross  section  poll  of  the 
membership  indicated  that  the 
1948  meeting  should  again  be 
held  in  the  Middle  West,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sumner  Collins,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  who,  with 
John  Stafford,  director  of  public 
service  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register,  comprises  the 
convention  site  committee. 


i^ri^lit  ^JeoA 


Code  in  the  Head 
THE  Salem  (Ore.)  Orejou 
Statesman  has  established  a 
new  eye-catching  device.  It's  a 
green  dot-and-dash  line  across 
the  top  of  Page  One  and  the 
back  page  which  says,  in  Inter¬ 
national  Code,  “Your  Home 
Newspaper.” 


Track  and  Field 
THE  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  Com- 
monwealth-Reporter  awarded 
a  trophy  and  ribbons  to  winnen 
in  events  at  its  19th  annual 
track  and  field  meet  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  local  playgrounds. 

Perspiring  Masthead 
THE  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press 
has  designed  a  special  Page 
One  title  line  for  hot  days.  It 
shows  beads  of  perspiration 
dripping  from  the  letters. 

Four  a  Month 

THE  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  does 
the  Carrier  Boy  biography 
stunt  in  grand  style,  running 
four  sketches,  with  thumbnaU 
pictures,  on  Page  One  one  day 
a  month. 

in  Names 

ADHERING  to  the  old  principle 
that  names  make  news,  Lufkin 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  runs  a  fea¬ 
ture  ( about  five  inches  of  space) 
called  “Lufkin  Folks”  on  Page 
One.  It  contains  names  (in 
boldface)  of  local  people  cele 
brating  an  anniversary,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  weather,  receiv¬ 
ing  praise  for  something,  etc. 


Inquirer  Gives  Tele 
Set  to  Poor  Richard 

Philadelphia  —  Poor  Richard 
Club,  oldest  advertising  club  in 
the  country,  has  received  a 
television  set  for  installation  in 
its  quarters  on  Locust  St.  The 
set  was  a  gift  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  radio  station 
WFIL  as  a  prelude  to  opening 
in  September  of  WFIL-TV. 

Presentation  was  made  to 
Harry  L.  Hawkins,  the  club’s 
president  and  assistant  b^iness 
manager  of  the  Bulletin,  by 
Roger  W.  Clipp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WFIL,  and  Richard  A. 
Thornburgh,  Inquirer. 
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Let’s  Wake  Up  Rip  Van  Winkle! 

Millions  of  bushels  of  food  may  rot  in  our  fields  this  harvest  time,  instead  of 
being  available  to  the  world* s  markets — because  we  are  short  of  freight  cars. 

Here  is  a  way  that  thousands  of  cars  can  be  freed  for  service  in  a  hurry. 


;A.re  you  interested  in  the  price  of 
food?  Does  it  give  you  a  twinge  to 
see  those  pictures  of  mountains  of 
wheat  piled  on  the  ground  and  pota¬ 
toes  going  to  rot — when  there’s  a  def- 
perate  world  food  cri^ds 

The  bottle-neck  is  our  freight-car 
shortage.  But  thousands  of  cars  could 
be  freed  by  a  single  decision — if  old- 
line  railroad  managements  would  act. 

Dont  Blame  the  War! 

This  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it’s  true: 
we  have  today  only  three-fourths  as 
many  freight  cars  in  our  country  as  we 
had  twenty  years  ago.  This  shrunken 
fleet  is  now  called  cn  to  handle  the 
greatest  peacetime  traffic  in  history. 
And  the  w  r  itself  is  not  to  blame 
for  the  shortage — for  in  no  single  year 
from  iy2')  to  the  start  of  hostilities 
did  the  railroad  indu.  try  buy  as  many 
cars  as  it  junked.  Twenty  years  is  a 
long  time  for  even  Rip  Van  Winkle 
to  sleep! 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

There  is  at  least  one  remedy  that  can 
be  applied  at  once — despite  the  steel 
shortage  and  other  difficulties  in  car¬ 
building.  This  remedy  requires  no  new 
equipment,  no  period  of  time — nothing 
but  an  act  of  management: 

Lift  what  appear  to  be  agreements 
between  railroads  that  deliberately 
slow  down  freight  trains! 

Here  is  an  example.  There  are 
eight  important  routes  by  which  you 
can  ship  “fast”  freight  from  California 
to  Chicago.  These  routes  vary  in  length 
as  much  as  450  miles.  But,  curiously, 
the  time  schedule  for  each  of  the  eight 
is  exactly  118  hours — and  30  minutes! 

Similarly,  scheduled  freight  trains 
moving  west  over  the  important  routes 
from  Chicago  to  the  Coast  areas,  de¬ 
spite  great  differences  in  terrain  and 
mileage,  take  exactly  130  hours — on 
the  nose! 

Is  Tins  Free  Competition? 

Could  it  be  that  these  schedules  are 
fixed  by  agreement?  That  the  trains 


which  could  be  fastest  are  held  back 
for  the  slowest — so  that  no  road  can 
have  even  the  slightest  competitive 
advantage? 

Railroad  men  know  that,  in  many 
instances,  a  whole  day  could  be  cut  off 
these  schedules  between  California  and 
Chicago — if  managements  would  sim¬ 
ply  order  it.  If  that  were  done,  on  these 
roads  and  on  others,  it  would  ease  the 
national  car  shortage  at  once! 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
by  lifting  deliberate  freight  slow¬ 
downs,  on  the  roads  that  still  practice 
them,  we  could  provide  more  ears  this 
summer  and  fall  than  our  shops  can 
possibly  build.  And  every  car  is  des¬ 
perately  needed! 


A  Call  For  Action! 

The  next  few  weeks  will  be  the  critical 
ones  in  our  food  problem.  Our  wheat 
crop  is  estimated  to  exceed  any  pre¬ 
vious  record  by  300  million  bushels. 
It  is  even  now  being  piled  in  the  fields 
— for  want  of  cars. 

If  you  feel  as  strongly  about  this  as 
the  C&O  does,  write  to  your  news¬ 
paper  and  your  congressman. 

Ask  them  to  stir  up  Rip  Van  Winkle 
— and  tell  him  that  time  is  short.  De¬ 
mand  that  our  trains  be  scheduled  not 
merely  to  suit  the  private  deals  of  the 
railroads,  but  so  that  we  can  make  the 
best  use,  for  the  whole  public,  of  our 
depicted  stock  of  freight  cars! 


The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  23.  1947 
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Ethridge  Describes 
Conditions  in  Greece 


By  David  N.  Robinson 

LOUISVILLE.  Ky.  — Greece  is 

the  only  nation  in  eastern 
Europe  that  continues  to  respect 
the  “Four  Free¬ 
doms”  and  al¬ 
lows  the  anti¬ 
government  par¬ 
ties  to  print  op¬ 
position  views 
in  the  party  pa¬ 
pers,  Mark  F. 

Ethridge  said  in 
an  exclusive  in¬ 
terview  with 
Editor  and  Pub- 
LiSHER  this 
week. 

Only  recently 
was  action  taken 
by  the  government  against  Rizo- 
pastis,  Communist  party  news¬ 
paper,  for  attempting  to  under¬ 
mine  the  government  by  de¬ 
stroying  public  confidence  in 
the  Greek  army  when  the  guer¬ 
rillas  began  their  latest  attacks. 
The  paper  had  published  a  com¬ 
munique  from  guerrilla  Gen¬ 
eral  Markos.  Before  this,  Eth¬ 
ridge  said,  the  papers  had  been 
allowed  complete  leeway  to 
print  the  strongest  criticism  of 
the  government  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  treason. 

Spent  5  Months  in  Area 

Ethridge,  publisher  of  the 
Courier -Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  represented  the  United 
States  on  the  Balkan  Inquiry 
Commission  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Security  Council  and  spent 
almost  five  months  in  Greece 
and  its  adjacent  territory  in¬ 
vestigating  Communist-inspired 
border  incidents. 

Most  of  the  papers  in  Greece 
are  party  organs  and  represent 
conflicting  views  ranging  from 
the  far  left  to  the  far  right. 
Ethridge  reported.  There  aren’t 
any  papers  resembling  those 
published  in  the  United  States, 
he  added  as  the  parties  are  only 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  po¬ 
litical  opinions  rather  than  to 
disseminate  news.  Reuters  is 
carried  by  a  few  papers  that  are 
free  of  party  domination. 

Ethridge  stated  that  “the 
Communists  have  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  money  in  Greece  and  a 
top-notch,  well-organized  propa¬ 
ganda  machine.”  The  Commu¬ 
nists  have  a  daily  bulletin  serv¬ 
ice  that  is  efficient  and  up  to 
the  minute.  The  Greek  govern¬ 
ment’s  releases  tend  to  exagge¬ 
rate  the  precariousness  of  its 
position  at  times  in  a  bid  for 
western  support,  Ethridge  con¬ 
tinued. 

Praises  Griswold 

Ethridge  went  on  to  say  that 
Dwight  Griswold,  U.  S.  admin¬ 
istrator  in  Greece,  is  an  “able, 
hard-boiled  representative,  who 
is  not  easily  kidded  and  who 
won’t  waste  a  cent  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar  in  Greece.” 

He  said  the  former  Republi¬ 
can  governor  of  Nebraska  has 
the  toughest  job  anyone  could 
have.  Griswold,  the  publisher 
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continued,  quietly  demands 
democratic  reforms  in  the  Greek 
government  under  the  threat  of 
withholding  U.  S.  funds.  Al¬ 
though  Griswold  was  sent  to 
Athens  on  short  notice  he  has 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of 
State  Department  reports  and 
has  the  knack  of  getting  to  the 
core  of  the  problem  almost  at 
once,  Ethridge  said. 

Ethridge  said  certain  groups 
in  the  United  States  have  defi¬ 
nite  misconceptions  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  the 
United  States  is  contributing  to 
Greece.  He  said  Britain  and 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  have  given  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  we  have.  If  the 
British  had  not  borne  the  cost  of 
the  early  action  in  Greece,  all 
of  southeastern  Europe  would 
now  be  Communist  dominated 
or  controlled.  This  would  have 
allowed  Russia  to  have  a  gigan¬ 
tic  pincers  stretching  from  Fin¬ 
land  to  Greece  and  menacing  all 
of  the  western  world,  he  said. 

U.  S.  liberals  are  too  prone 
to  criticize  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  for  being  reactionary 
without  a  complete  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  situation,  Ethridge 
declared.  They  fail  to  realize 
that  “panicky  fear  drives  most 
Greeks  into  opposing  ideological 
camps”  where  they  seek  an  an¬ 
swer  to  their  economic  dilemma. 
American  critics  are  not  aware 
that  democracy  is  relative  in 
Greece  and  that  the  peoples’  po¬ 
litical  beliefs  are  conditioned 
by  hunger  and  that  they  turn 
either  to  the  extreme  right  or 
the  extreme  left  seeking  any 
radical  solution  that  will  im¬ 
prove  their  status  immediately, 
he  said.  The  destruction  of  1,7’70 
villages  by  the  Germans  was  a 
major  cause  in  the  disruption  of 
the  Greek  economy  and  drove 
many  middle-of-the-road  agra¬ 
rians  into  Salonika  and  Athens 
where  they  readily  listened  to 
any  demagogue  who  promised 
them  bread,  regardless  of  the 
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Ethridge 


political  color  of  his  soap  box, 
Ethridge  stated. 

He  deplored  the  scarcity  of 
able  young  men  in  Greece  and 
said  that  those  who  had  not 
been  killed  by  the  Germans  or 
by  the  extremists  had  left  their 
native  land  to  improve  their 
fortunes  elsewhere.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  sorely  lacking  in  young 
career  men  and  the  shortage 
will  be  felt  in  Greek  politics  for 
many  years,  Ethridge  said. 

Ethridge  outlined  three  steps 
that  he  considers  necessary  be¬ 
fore  free  elections  could  take 
place  in  Greece: 

1.  All  outside  interference 
must  be  terminated.  This  pro¬ 
posal  includes  armed  and  po¬ 
litical  intervention  as  is  prac¬ 
ticed  now  by  Greece’s  northern 
neighbors.  Arming  and  training 
of  guerrilla  bands  across  the 
border  must  cease  at  once. 

2.  The  civil  war  niust  end 
immediately.  As  long  as  there  is 
any  danger  of  armed  uprising 
the  government  refuses  to  con¬ 
sider  an  election  and  merely 
tightens  its  military  control  of 
the  country. 

3.  Restoration  of  the  Greek 
economy.  This  includes  ship¬ 
ping,  exports  and  agriculture. 
A  public  works  program  to  re¬ 
build  devastated  areas  also  is 
recommended. 

If  these  proposals  are  followed 
and  with  American  aid,  Ethridge 
believes  that  Greece  will  be¬ 
come  a  bulwark  for  western  de¬ 
mocracy  in  eastern  Europe. 

The  publisher  expressed  the 
belief  that  disillusionment  is 


spreading  throughout  Comm* 
nist-controlled  Europe  and  that 
time  is  on  our  side.  The  agrarUn 
parties  are  losing  faith  in  their 
leaders  and  are  withhoWini 
their  cooperation.  Ethridge  feel! 
that  the  governments  of  eastern 
Europe  are  dependent  on  the 
small  farmers  and  land  owners 
and  as  their  support  is  with¬ 
drawn  the  governments  will 
weaken.  He  said  the  Reds  are 
failing  to  make  good  on  their 
promises  of  work  and  food 
for  all. 


Prefers  Roundup  Stories 

Ethridge  said  it  is  difficult  for 
the  newspaper  reader  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  get  a  full  picture  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  eastern  Europe  by 
following  day-to-day  stories  in 
the  papers.  He  favored  overall 
round-up  stories  as  carried  by 
some  papers  in  the  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  sections.  Good  back 
ground  stories  written  by  com¬ 
petent,  unbiased  correspondents 
would  give  the  American  news¬ 
paper  public  adequate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  events  in  the  Balkans 
This  would  not  eliminate  spot 
news  stories  of  happenings 
there,  however,  he  add^. 

Ethridge  stated  that  the 
American  papers  are  getting  as 
accurate  an  account  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  of  guerrilla  fighting  in 
Greece.  Most  of  the  fighting 
has  been  taking  place  along  the 
remote  northern  border  where 
communications  are  poor.  De 
spite  these  handicaps  he  believa 
that  the  U.  S.  correspondents  are 
doing  a  good  job  on  a  tough  as¬ 
signment. 


ITALY— RUBBED  RAW  BY  WAR... 
LOOKS  TO  AMERICA  IN  PEACE! 

Forget  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  all  thoughts  of  sales  or  budgets  or  quotas. 
Think  of  luly  as  more  than  a  market  for  your  wares  .  .  .  instead,  as  the  KEY 
to  the  economic  and  political  stability  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  tell  progressive  Italians  that  American  business 
I.  concerned  with  the  challenges  of  Peace  .  .  .  that  the  same  resources  that 
helped  win  the  war  now  stand  ready  to  help  Italy  find  its  place  in  a  world 
partnership  of  commerce. 

Whether  your  message  to  Italy  is  of  •ncourogement — or  tells  of  products 
for  tale — there  is  no  surer  way  to  reach  a  huge  segment  of  thinking,  edu¬ 
cated  Italians  than  through  the  ROME  DAILY 
AMERICAN.  Now  in  its  second  year,  this 
English  language  daily  has  acquired  prestige 
among  Italian  and  American  readers  alike .  .  . 
with  its  editorial  policy  of  non-intervention 
in  Italian  internal  affairs.  Carries  U.  P., 
A.P.,  INS  and  ONA  services,  emmes, 
leading  U.  S.  columists,  full  American 
sports  coverage.  No  wonder  the  ROME 
DAILY  AMERICAN  rates  high  with 
English-reading  Italians-^and  the  50,- 
000  American  troops,  diplomats,  busi¬ 
ness  men  residing  in  this  Mediter- 
lanean  area. 

For  Sample  Copies  and  mote  in¬ 
formation,  contact  the  exclusive 
U.  S.  Representatives;  Pan  Am- 
mericao  Publisher*  Representa¬ 
tives,  17  East  42nd  Su;^, 
New  York  17.  Murray  Hill 
2-0810. 
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'Spell  it  again,  Mr.  Chaucer 

‘WHAN  WOL 
THILKE  SPEDEBRID 

=  ARRYVE  AT  J 

LONDON  TOUN?’'"  ^ 


“NOW  I  UNDERSTAND,  SIR.  Shortly  after  midday  to-morrow, 
your  Speedbird  will  put  you  gently  down  in  London.  I’m 
afraid  our  stewards  don't  talk  Old  English— but  actions 
speak  clearer  than  words,  and  you'll  appreciate  BOAC's 
way  of  giving  personal  service  in  the  real  Old  English  st\  le.” 


Twenty-seven  years’ 
flying  experience. 

Nine  years’  experience 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 


Fifty-two  ‘million  miler’ 
Speedbird  Captains. 


“NO  mm  PEREOURNAUNCE -would you  say,  sir?-our  3000-odd 
Atlantic  crossings  and  the  155,000,000  flying  miles  we’ve  put 
behind  us.  That’s  why  so  many  modem  pilgrims  from  America 
choose  Speedbird  to  take  them  to  the  historic  shrines  of 
Britain  and  the  homes  of  their  ancestors  across  the  water.” 


“roUR  PftGR/MS,  MR.  CHAUCER,  in  The  Tales,  took  more  than  a 
week  to  travel  sixty  miles— from  London  to  Canterbury,  Kent. 
But  now,  if  you  left  Connecticut’s  New  London  and  took  a 
Speedbird  from  New  York,  just  over  three  days  in  the  air  would 
carry  you  across  the  world  to  Canterbury,  New  Zealand.” 


See  CANTERBURY  and  its  Cathedral,  shown 
here  before  the  severe  bomb  damage  which  gen¬ 
erous  gifts  from  America  are  now  helping  to  re¬ 
pair.  Here  Chaucer's  pilgrims  went  to  visit  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  Becket.  Don't  miss  this  proud 
old  city  on  your  Speedbird  trip. 


OVER  THE  ATLANTIC  ...  AND  ACROSS  THE  WORLD 


SPEEDBIRD  SERVICE 


NEW  TORK-LONOON 

FlIOHTS  via  SHANNON  ovary  WED.,  THURS.,  PRI.,  SUN. 
FLIGHTS  via  GLASGOW  (Frottwick)  ovary  TUES.  $323.00 
Ono  Way,  $SM.70  Round  Trip. 

TOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OFFICE 
Information  and  rotorvatient  alto  at  most  oirlino  officot, 
or  at  BOAC,  420  Maditen  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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IPEU  Convention 

_ continued  from  page  8 

ested  in  the  ITU  invitation,” 
stated  Volz.  “They  seem  to  be 
satisfied  to  carry  on  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  organization." 

IPEU  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  goal,  said  Volz,  of  one 
organization  for  all  plate  mak¬ 
ers  in  the  graphic  arts  industry. 

Dale  Stresses  Amity 

While  most  convention  speak¬ 
ers  viewed  with  general  alarm 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  told  the  photo 
engravers  that  “ANPA  will  pur¬ 
sue  its  time-honored  policy  of 
promoting  amicable  relations 
with  all  newspaper  employes.” 

Dale  also  made  a  plea  that  the 
convention  give  authority  to  its 
executive  board  to  meet  with 
the  publishers  in  an  effort  to 
adopt  an  effective  plan  of  im¬ 
proving  mutual  relations.  He 
warned  that  if  employers  and 
employes  cannot  come  to  some 
form  of  arbitration  agreement, 
“we  are  going  to  get  some  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  from  the 
government.’’ 

“I  am  especially  glad,”  said 
Dale,  “that  you  and  my  pub¬ 
lishers  have  now  reached  the 
concluding  stages  in  formulat¬ 
ing  an  apprentice-training  pro¬ 
gram.  That  is  one  means  by 
which  we  can  relieve  the  ob¬ 
vious  manpower  shortage  and 
thus  advance  the  best  interests 
of  our  newspapers.  Certainly  no 
one  will  deny  the  fact  that  you 
have  gone  far  during  the  last 
year  toward  accomplishing  the 
desired  result. 

Praises  No-Strike  Record 

“When  I  review  your  accom¬ 
plishments,  I  am  also  reminded 
of  the  wartime  operation  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission.  In  as¬ 
sociation  with  Arthur  J.  Rehage 
and  other  representatives  of  this 
union  I  was  able  to  make  some 
very  important  decisions  with¬ 
out  any  heated  arguments.  This 
union  was  the  only  mechanical 
craft  in  the  newspaper  field 
that  avoided  newspaper  strikes 
throughout  the  war.  Indeed,  the 
photo-engravers  have  not  been 
involved  in  a  newspaper  strike 
for  nearly  10  years. 

“But  that  good  record  on 
avoidance  of  strikes  does  not 
mean  that  you  are  not  affected 
by  work  stoppages  on  newspa¬ 
pers.  In  one  instance  a  strike 
produced  a  catastrophe  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  and  causing 
1400  employes  to  lose  their  jobs. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  a  imion 
like  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  that  established  such  a  high 
plane  of  cooperation  to  their 
distinct  advantage  throughout 
the  war  can  solidify  that  rela¬ 
tionship  with  publishers  with 
still  greater  advantage  by  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate  all  dis¬ 
putes. 

“ANPA  has  finished  negotiat¬ 
ing  a  renewal  of  our  arbitration 
agreement  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  I  think  you  should  also 


adopt  this  arbitration  agreement 
with  great  benefit  to  all  photo- 
engravers. 

“If  your  International  Exec¬ 
utive  Board  and  my  Special 
Standing  Committee  can  meet 
around  the  table  and  discuss 
our  problems,  we  can  well  pro¬ 
duce  a  document  that  will  take 
care  of  our  own  affairs  to 
our  mutual  advantage  without 
‘worrying’  about  legislation.  If 
we  do  not  do  that  in  the  near 
future,  we  are  going  to  get  some 
compulsory  arbitration  from 
government.” 

Green  Attacks  Law 

AFL  President  William  Green 
told  the  photo-engravers  that 
organized  labor  will  bring  about 
repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  “defeat  of  every  member  of 
Congress  who  voted  for  that 
bill.”  Green  spoke  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  convention,  de¬ 
voting  a  major  part  of  his 
address  to  attacking  the  Taft- 
Hartley  legislation. 

“We  cannot  be  misled  by  edi¬ 
torials  published  in  reactionary 
newspapers,  by  columnists  and 
radio  commentators,”  Green  de¬ 
clared  at  one  point  in  his  talk, 
referring  to  those  who  say  the 
law  is  primarily  regulatory  and 
not  an  anti-labor  measure. 

“Every  line,  every  sentence, 
every  word  must  be  interpreted 
as  a  direct  attack  on  organized 
labor,”  said  Green,  in  telling  of 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  con¬ 
ducted  by  AFL  and  other  labor 
groups  to  get  Congress  not  to 
pass  the  bill.  “They  refused  to 
listen  to  us,”  said  Green,  “but 
they  will  listen  to  our  votes 
when  we  tell  them  they  are 
going  to  be  defeated  by  the 
American  voters  at  the  polls 
in  1948.” 

Predicts  Tail's  Defeat 

Green  urged  photo-engravers 
to  join  with  the  AFL’s  7,500,000 
members  in  a  political  action 
campaign  that  will  sweep  those 
who  voted  for  the  bill  out  of 
office.  He  predicted  the  defeat 
of  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio 
if  he  is  nominated  for  President. 

Green  listed  as  the  “enemies” 
of  labor  reactionary  Democrats, 
as  well  as  Republican  congress¬ 
men,  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  and  “selfish, 
greedy  employers.” 

The  T-H  law,  he  said,  “seeks 
to  make  strong  unions  weak, 
render  weak  unions  weaker  and 
to  make  them  all  impotent.” 
Green  referred  to  banning  of 
closed  shop  contracts,  stating: 

“That  will  be  a  problem  for 
the  printing  trade  unions  be¬ 
cause  I  know  how  devoted  you 
are  to  that  principle.” 

Volz  Backs  Green 

President  Edward  J.  Volz  of 
IPEU  assured  Green  that  the 
photo-engravers  union  was  100% 
b^ind  the  AFL  in  his  efforts  to 
repeal  the  law  “which  is  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  our  union.” 

In  his  own  presidential  ad¬ 
dress,  Volz  referred  to  the  law, 
declaring  “we  may  as  well  face 
it  now  as  later — we  are  set  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history  and  confronted  with 
a  more  critical  situation  than 
we  have  ever  encountered  in 
the  past.” 

He  warned  that  “we  shall  find 
it  expedient  and  necessary  to 


Officers  of  International  Photo-Engravers  Union  greet  AFL  President 
William  Green  at  Chicago  convention.  Left  to  right:  Matthew  WolL 
first  vicepresident;  Larry  Gruber,  president  of  Chicago  local  No.  5; 
Green  ond  President  Edward  J.  Volz. 


adopt  a  new  approach  and  new 
procedure.  Our  thinking  of  last 
year  no  longer  fits  into  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

We  are  living  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  world  insofar  as  the 
regulation  of  working  standards, 
collective  bargaining  and  em¬ 
ployer  relations  are  concerned 
and  we  will  have  to  guide  our 
course  accordingly.  To  close 
our  eyes  and  pretend  that  things 
are  as  heretofore  and  unchanged 
will  prove  but  wishful  and 
idle  thinking  and  a  waste  of 
time.’’ 

Volz  told  delegates  that  in 
addition  to  critical  problems 
arising  out  of  anti-labor  laws, 
the  convention  should  also  con¬ 
sider  the  manpower  situation, 
“which  while  somewhat  relieved 
remains  to  worry  us.”  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  apprentices,  ratios,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  training  also  re¬ 
quire  attention,  he  said. 

State  Lows  Hit 

Matthew  Woll,  IPEU  first  vice- 
president,  in  his  report  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  more  than  at 
any  other  time  in  history,  labor 
has  been  required  to  resort  to 
the  courts  for  “the  protection  of 
labor’s  basic  rights— rights  won 
after  years  of  sacrifice  and 
strife.” 

Speaking  of  state  laws,  he 
list^  the  following  features 
which  appear  in  various  meas¬ 
ures  as  ( 1 )  registration  or  com¬ 
pulsory  incorporation  of  Is^bor 
unions  as  a  condition  of  their 
operation  within  the  state;  (2) 
licensing  of  union  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  states;  (3)  require¬ 
ment  of  full  and  detailed  finan¬ 
cial  disclosures;  (4)  various 
restrictions  on  peaceful  striking 
and  picketing;  (5)  prohibiting 
of  political  contributions,  finan¬ 
cial  or  otherwise,  by  unions; 
(6)  outlawing  of  clos^  shop  or 
other  union  security  agreements. 


Guild  Is  Rejected 
In  Fargo,  N.  D. 

FARGO,  N.  D. — In  an  election 
supervised  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  editorial 
and  news  department  employes 
of  the  Fargo  Forum  voted  18  to 
8  last  week  against  having  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and 
its  Fargo  local  represent  them 
in  wage  and  other  negotiations. 

New  L.  A.  Contract 
With  Vendors 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Apparent 
agreement  on  a  new  contract 
was  reached  here  last  week  be¬ 
tween  the  CIO  News  Vendors 
Union  and  the  Los  Angeles 
News,  Herald  &  Express,  and  £1- 
aminer.  It  is  expected  that  the 
contract  will  be  approved  at  the 
next  union  meeting. 

The  new  contract  calls  for 
a  minimum  guarantee  of  $41.M 
for  a  six-day  week,  and  protects 
vendors  by  forbidding  sale  of 
papers  at  stores  within  a  block 
of  their  corners. 

Printers  Halt 
Chungking  Papers 
CHUNGKING  —  One  thousand 
Chungking  printers  struck 
Aug.  16  in  defiance  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  in  support  of  a 
demand  for  a  100%  wage  in¬ 
crease,  United  Press  reports. 

Ten  Chungking  morning  papers 
failed  to  publish  and  eight  af¬ 
ternoon  papers  were  threatened 
with  suspension. 
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What  do  you  think  ? 

THE  ANSWER  IS  >61.32a<veek  " 

This  is  the  average  earning  for  all  hourly, 
piece  work  and  tonnage  employees  in 
the  steel  industry.  Many  get  more,  some 
as  high  as  $160.00  a  week.  Others  in 
less  skilled  jobs  get  less. 

Steel  wage  rates  have  been  advanced  four 
times  in  eight  years.  Weekly  earnings  of 
steel  workers  are  now  109.3  per  cent 
greater  than  they  were  in  1939- 

The  latest  increase,  effective  April  1, 
1947,  resulted  in  a  gain  of  16.4  per  cent 
in  weekly  earnings. 

In  1946  a  total  of  490,000  steelworkers 
got  $1,208,239,000  in  wages.  That  was 
an  average  of  $2,466  per  wage  earner  in 
spite  of  periods  of  idleness.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  an  average  of  $2,281  per 
worker  in  all  manufacturing  industries. 

Writ!  fir  a  fm  cipy  if  tti  iiw  kiiklit,  "who  gets  what.” 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

3S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

There  are  101  member  companies  of  the  Institute 
with  plants  in  173  American  communities.  They 
produce  96.3  per  cent  of  the  country's  steel. 


Steel  Serves  You  Everywhere 


How  much  does 
a  steelworker  qet  ? 


$52.68  A  WEEK 


ITU  Convention 
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merit  and  fight  through  to  the 
end.” 

The  delegates  rose  in  an  ova¬ 
tion. 

In  later  discussions,  Ran¬ 
dolph  explained  that  Paragraph 
One  of  the  policy  statement  is 
the  union's  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘‘What  happens  to  contracts 
which  do  not  expire  until  some 
date  after  Aug.  22,  1948?”  That 
paragraph  states  the  union’s  in¬ 
tention  to  carry  out  commit¬ 
ments. 

He  instructed  delegates  that 
the  conditions  of  employment 
form  prepared  by  headquarters 
must  be  used.  It  states  specific¬ 
ally  that  it  is  not  a  contract  nor 
can  it  be  considered  a  proposal; 
it  is  strictly  a  unilateral  man¬ 
date. 

The  conditions  have  been  post- 
^  in  several  plants,  where  state 
laws  prohibit  the  closed  shop. 

Delegate  James  A.  Griffey  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  asserted  the 
burden  is  on  the  publishers  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  industry. 
“If  the  publisher  is  not  looking 
for  trouble,  he  will  not  find  it,” 
he  declared. 

Recognize  Mailers 

As  the  convention  went  on 
with  its  regular  business,  dele¬ 
gates  approved  full  recognition 
of  the  mailers,  with  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  vicepre-sidency  seat  on 
the  executive  council  for  a 
mailer. 

Speaking  on  organization  mat¬ 
ters,  Randolph  explained  it  was 
the  duty  of  locals  to  try  to  solve 
the  “old  problems”  of  non-union 
shops  such  as  in  the  plants  of 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  New  Orleans  Times 
Picayune  and  John  Perry  News¬ 
papers. 

“These  workers,”  he  said,  “are 
coddled  and  pampered  by  the 
publishers.  They  are  on  the  bot¬ 
tle,  so  to  speak.  How  to  make 
men  out  of  them  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.’’ 

An  ITU  official  admitted  pri¬ 
vately  that  Randolph  had  ad¬ 
vised  against  making  the  New 
York  matter  a  test  case.  He 
directed  instead  that  the  ITU 
policy  now  enunciate,  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Randolph  called  attention  to 
the  absence  of  any  representa- 
Hve  _  of  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  said 
the  privilege  of  the  platform 
had  been  extended.  William 
Farrar,  secretary  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  delivered  a  brief  wel¬ 
coming  address,  but  the  main 
talk  by  any  management  spokes¬ 
man  was  given  by  Carl  Dunna- 
gan.  head  of  the  closed  shop  di¬ 
vision,  Graphic  Arts  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  voiced  a  plea  for  an 
arbitration  formula  on  behalf 
of  commercial  printers. 

The  ITU  chief  replied  the 
union  would  be  glad  to  talk  it 
over  but  he  was  not  “optimis¬ 
tic.” 

Instructions  have  gone  out  to 
unions  to  refrain  from  accepting 
the  ANPA  stipulation  that  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  supersede  provisions  of  the 
contract. 


There  was  also  considerable 
discussion,  off  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  that  ITU  itself  may 
move  into  the  organizing  effort 
at  Los  Angeles  Times,  long  an 
open  shop. 

Numerous  actions  at  the  con¬ 
vention  indicated  ITU  is  getting 
ready  for  an  extensive  organiza¬ 
tion  drive  throughout  the  print¬ 
ing  industry.  Its  laws  were 
amended  so  as  to  permit  any 
applicant  within  the  printing 
trade,  rather  than  just  printers 
or  mailers  to  seek  a  charter. 

Points  at  ANPA 

Randolph’s  opening  address 
was  •  pointed  directly  at  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  with  the  assertion 
that  “past  history  is  not  too 
clear  as  to  the  love  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  our  employers  on  basic 
issues.” 

Members  of  the  ITU  will  dem¬ 
onstrate,  he  said,  that  “they  can 
think  faster  than  the  legislators,” 
and  if  the  battle  develops,  the 
employer  will  be  the  one  who 
is  hurt  most.  He  cited  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  members  in  the  past 
to  dig  deeply  into  their  earnings 
to  finance  long  strikes. 

“In  1944  or  1945,”’  he  said, 
“when  they  (the  publishers)  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  chaos  into  the 
industry  by  trying  to  bargain 
as  to  our  laws,  we  had  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  they  couldn’t  do 
it.  Publishers’  representatives 
tried  to  use  some  unfair  weap¬ 
ons  at  that  time,  too.  They  tried 
to  question  our  patriotism  be¬ 
cause  we  refused  to  accept  the 
dictates  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  on  shop  conditions. 

“If  the  ANPA  as  an  official 
body  is  not  properly  represent¬ 
ing  the  individual  publishers 
throughout  the  nation,  we  are 
going  to  give  those  individual 
publishers  an  opportunity  to 
join  with  us  in  getting  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  amended.” 

Criticising  bulletins  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
as  “eloquent  proof  that  the  deal 
is  the  same  old  deal — that  no 
matter  what  the  ITU  is  for,  the 
advice  Is  against  it,”  Randolph 
expressed  “the  hope  that  some 
time  the  newspaper  publishers 
of  this  nation  will  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  contact  labor  unions 
that  has  the  respect  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

Talks  of  Nationwide  Trouble 

“No  organization  wants  to  en¬ 
gage  in  nationwide  trouble;  no 
organization  wants  even  to  en¬ 
gage  in  individual  strikes  unless 
it  is  necessary,”  Randolph  said, 
prefatory  to  a  declaration  that 
the  best  of  us  haven’t  yet  at¬ 
tained  wages  in  line  with  infla¬ 
tionary  trends. 

He  concluded  with:  “We  want 
just  as  little  interference  by 
the  government  in  our  business 
as  the  employers  do.” 

At  a  later  convention  session, 
Robert  Wilson  of  the  AFL  legal 
staff  told  the  printers:  “If  you 
follow  the  advice  of  your  presi¬ 
dent,  ^our  union  won’t  be  hurt 
by  this  law.  Your  union  will 
win  the  flght.” 

Almost  at  the  start  of  formal 
business,  Randolph  called  for 
action  on  Proposition  67,  pro¬ 
viding  expulsion  of  recalcitrant 
members  or  locals.  The  Laws 


Committee,  headed  by  John  J. 
Stack  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  president’s  busiest  lieuten¬ 
ants,  described  the  proposed 
change  as  “a  more  effective 
means  of  enforcing  the  decisions 
and  actions  of  the  Executive 
Council.” 

Delegate  John  J.  Fahey  from 
New  York  City’s  “Big  6”  rose  in 
opposition,  arguing  that  sum¬ 
mary  dismissal  of  union  men 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  was  enacted. 
“Are  we  going  to  start  that 
sort  of  business  in  our  union?” 
he  asked. 

Randolph  replied  that  the  new 
rule  did  not  alter  the  tradi¬ 
tional  trial  procedure  within 
the  union  but  established  ex¬ 
pulsion  instead  of  suspension  as 
the  penalty  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  declared  the 
power  of  expulsion  might  be 
needed  because  of  the  complica¬ 
tions  between  union  laws  and 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

“I  think,”  he  said,  “that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU  are  so  loyal  to 
the  organization  that  this  law 
will  not  be  used.  But  if  we 
find  such  a  member,  then  the 
time  will  arrive  when  we  ought 
to  have  the  power  rather  than 
let  him  do  as  he  likes;  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  complications  of 
Section  15,  he  might  have  more 
reason  to  go  into  court  than 
otherwise.” 

Four  in  Opposition 

The  measure  was  adopted 
with  only  four  delegates  record¬ 
ing  their  opposition:  Fahey, 
Edward  Christ  of  New  York: 
Glenn  Hays  of  Detroit,  and 
Thomas  A.  Holland  of  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Randolph  talked  down  a 
proposition  from  the  St.  Louis 
delegation  which  was  aimed  at 
the  “hit-skip”  method  of  pre¬ 
ferring  charges  against  a  man. 
The  proposal  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  man  from  running  to 
another  jurisdiction  after  plac¬ 
ing  charges  against  a  member. 

While  the  Laws  Committee 
objected  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  be  “a  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  a  foreman,”  Randolph  added 
that  it  would  work  against  mem¬ 
bers  who  go  from  place  to  place 
to  correct  conditions. 

Mortuary  Increase  Defeated 

Three  separate  attempts  to  in¬ 
crease  mortuary  benefits  be¬ 
cause  of  “the  high  cost  of  dy¬ 
ing”  were  beaten  down  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  Also  failing  were 
moves  to  exempt  income  tax 
and  other  deductions  from  the 
base  on  which  union  dues  are 
paid.  It  was  branded  as  class 
legislation  “for  those  best  able 
to  pay.”  The  administration 
also  made  the  point  it  would 
reduce  the  defense  fund  “when 
most  needed.” 

All  incentive  plans  used  by 
employers  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  were  condemned  during  a 
discussion  on  a  change  in  union 
laws  which  forbids  local  unions 
to  establish  piece  or  bonus 
scales.  One  delegate  reported 
that  several  large  shops  have 
“under  the  table”  bonus  plans 
and  another  said  in  his  news¬ 
paper  plant  an  extra  $2  is  paid 
to  operators  of  “those  mankill¬ 
ing  ad  machines.” 

In  the  very  next  debate  on  a 
proposition  by  Fahey  of  New 
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York  to  set  up  a  system  of 
compulsory  attendance  by  ap¬ 
prentices  at  union  meetings 
the  Laws  Committee  reported  it 
would  be  better  to  hold  out  an 
incentive  for  attendance  rather 
than  impose  a  fine  for  non- 
attendance.” 

Fahey’s  proposition,  brought 
"Vicepresident  Elmer  Brown  to 
ihe  speaker’s  stand.  He  deliver^ 
a  long  argument  against  it,  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  opposed  to  creating  “a  Jim 
Crow  section  for  apprentices.” 
He  referred  to  that  part  of  the 
proposal  which  would  set  up  a 
special  seating  for  non-voting 
apprentices  at  meetings. 

Against  Compulsion 

Brown  also  declared  he  did 
not  believe  in  compelling  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend  meetings. 

While  he  spoke,  delegates  had 
before  them  a  printed  leaflet 
headed,  “Is  Brown  a  Commu¬ 
nist?”  It  was  signed  merely 
“Anti  -  Communist  Committee." 
The  leaflet  contained  excerpti 
from  testimony  before  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee,  purporting  to  show 
Brown’s  sympathy  toward  leftist 
movements. 

Brown  told  a  reporter:  “I  am 
positively  not  a  Communist." 
He  was  accorded  an  ovation 
after  he  gave  a  fighting  speech 
against  the  “damnable”  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  at  a  rally  of  about 
200  Progressives.  Whereas  Pres¬ 
ident  Randolph  received  heavy 
applause  at  the  same  meeting, 
Brown  won  a  standing  vote  of 
confidence. 

Changing  Methods  Recognized 

In  three  propositions  which 
were  adopts,  the  convention 
took  cognizance  of  changing 
methods  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try.  The  Perry-Higgins  process 
of  printing  without  slugcasting 
machines  and  stereotype  plates 
was  covered  under  a  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  general  laws  which 
removed  the  word  “offset”  and 
left  ITU  claiming  jurisdiction 
over  “all  duplicating  machines, 
such  as  typewriters  and  vari- 
typers,  etc.,  the  product  of 
which  is  actually  used  in  print¬ 
ing.” 

Next,  the  ITU  made  its  for¬ 
mal  bid  to  the  Amalgamated 
Lithographers  of  America 
(CIO)  to  “come  back  home  in 
the  printing  industry  where 
they  belong.”  Three  plans  will 
be  offered  to  the  lithographers 
for  affiliation  with  ITU.  Some 
delegates  expressed  fear  the 
CIO  might  not  like  to  have  18,- 
000  members  withdraw.  Ran¬ 
dolph  assured  the  convention 
that  he  had  information  which 
led  him  to  believe  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  He  took  occa 
sion  to  direct  some  caustic  re¬ 
marks  toward  the  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants 
Union  of  North  America,  which 
also  has  it  eyes  on  the  lithog¬ 
raphers. 

The  third  action  made  a  twh- 
nical  change  in  membership 
rules  which  has  broad  implica¬ 
tion.  Where  the  word  “printers 
formerly  appeared,  it  now  rea^ 
“applicants”  for  a  charter,  jjis 
was  interpreted  as  a  further 
move  in  Randolph’s  plan,  M- 
nounced  a  year  ago  at  the  Mi- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 
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Italian  Press 
Lacks  Freedom, 
Soys  Kormon 

Chicago — There  is  no  free  and 
independent  Italian  press  and 
there  is  little  integrity  in  Italian 
news  reporting,  in  the  opinion 
of  Seymour  Korman,  Chicago 
Tribune  correspondent  in  Rome 
for  two  years,  now  home  on 

I  '^Writing  for  the  Tribune,  Kor¬ 
man  commented  concerning  Ital¬ 
ian  newspapers  as  follows: 

28  Dailies  In  Rome 
“Rome  now  has  28  dailies 
[two-page  affairs]  and  only  two 
of  those — II  Tempo  and  Jl  Mes- 
lopero— could  be  dignified  by 
the  title  of  newspaper.  .  .  . 

•‘The  other  26  sheets  are 
studies  in  venality  and  blind 
a^erence  to  the  lines  of  the 
political  factions  which  support 
them.  Nearly  every  paper  in 
Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy 
[excepting  again  II  Tempo  and 
II  Messagero]  loses  money.  .  .  . 

Affiliations  Well  Known 
“The  political  affiliations  of 
the  Roman  papers  are  well 
known — for  instance,  L’Unita  is 
the  Communist  organ,  L’Avanti 
the  Socialist,  II  Popolo  the 
Christian  Democrat,  II  Risorgi- 
mento  the  Liberal,  and  Buon 
Senso  the  neo-Fascist  Qualun- 
quist. 

“None  of  them  will  disclose 
their  circulations.  Newsprint  is 
rationed  and  fetches  a  high 
price  on  the  black  market.  It 


has  long  been  suspected  that 
L’Unita  does  not  use  all  its 
newsprint  ration  and  the  ac¬ 
cusation  has  been  made  that 
L’Unita  sells  its  surplus  in  the 
black  market  to  supplement  Red 
party  funds. 

“L’Unita  follows  completely 
the  Kremlin  line;  L’Avanti  does 
likewise,  and  both  have  been 
assailing  the  United  States  in 
accord  with  Soviet  instructions. 

“In  the  charges  the  Italian 
left  and  right  wing  papers  hurl 
at  each  other,  there  are  many 
libelous  statements.  And  papers 
and  individuals  frequently  file 
libel  suits.  Few  of  the  suits 
ever  go  to  trial.  .  .  . 

“The  new  Italian  constitution, 
now  being  enacted  article  by 
article,  retains  some  of  the  re¬ 
strictions  and  menaces  to  a  free 
press  imposed  by  the  Fascist 
regime.  The  government  can 
still  shut  down  a  paper,  without 
court  process,  merely  on  an 
arbitrary,  self-serving  statement 
by  a  ministry  or  the  police.  .  .  .” 

■ 

Commons  Gets  Data  I 
On  Sale  of  News 

London  —  Laborite  Evelyn 
Walkden  confessed  to  the  House 
of  Commons  last  week  that  he 
has  been  receiving  $20  a  week 
from  the  London  Evening  News 
for  information  on  private  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Labor  members  of 
Parliament. 

The  revelation  followed  an 
official  finding  that  Garry  Allig- 
han,  also  Laborite,  had  been 
selling  reports  of  party  meetings 
to  the  London  Evening  Standard 
for  $120  a  week. 


Scott  Printing  Cylinder 
Gear  Strength 

The  Printing  Cylinder  Spur  Gears  have  helically  cut 
teeth  and  are  of  SAE  3245  Chrome  Nickel  Alloy  Gear 
Steel,  heat-treated  for  220,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
tensile  strength  with  allowable  safe  tooth  load  of 
150,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  Compare  this  with  the 
,  allowable  safe  tooth  loads  of  the  usual  materials  here¬ 
tofore  employed  for  newspaper  press  printing  cylinder 
gears : 

Cast  Iron  .  8,000  lbs. 

Stmi'Steel  .  10,000  lbs. 

Nickel  Alloy  Iron .  12,000  lbs. 

.45  Carbon  Steel .  20,000  lbs. 

SAE  Alloy  Gear  Steel . 1 50,000  lbs. 

SCOTT  Gears  are  from  7I/2  to  over  18  times  as  strong! 

These  Printing  Cylinder  Gears  run  in  oil-tight  housings 
with  automatic  lubrication  maintaining  a  continuous  oil 
hard,  non-wearing  silently  running 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


You'll  have  the  news 

before 

the  flames  are  out! 


Speed  is  a  creed  with  newsmen.  They  flash  the 
news  to  you  as  fast  as  it  happens. 

The  Bell  System  helps  make  that  speed  possible. 
It  provides  the  local,  long  distance  and  radio-tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  teletypewriter  and  wire-photo 
facilities  over  which  the  news  is  channeled  to  presses 
and  microphones. 

Keeping  these  facilities  in  top  condition  is  the 
job  of  skilled  telephone  company  technicians. 

They  work  'round  the  clock  and  the 
calendar  with  newsmen  in  order  that 
you  may  have  a  ^'front-row  seat"  for 
the  passing  parade  of  world  events. 
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Shelton  Names 
Candidates  He 


Giavuie  Research 
Program  Revealed 


Holidays 


Will  Support 


Chicago — A  list  of  candidates 
that  he  personally  favors  for 
election  as  officers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  was  is* 
sued  by  Willard  Shelton,  inde¬ 
pendent  candidate  for  president 
of  ANG. 

“I  am  the  independent  candi¬ 
date  for  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,”  stated 
Shelton.  “As  such  I  have,  since 
before  my  nomination  at  the 
convention,  declined  to  run  on 
a  ticket,  indulge  in  slate  mak¬ 
ing  or  make  any  deals  whatso¬ 
ever  with  factions  or  cliques  in 
the  Guild.  This  position  was 
based  on  a  sincere  feeling  that 
the  time  has  come  to  end  the 
<lisruptive  power  and  influence 
of  such  factions  and  cliques. 

“However,  I  have  been  asked 
repeatedly  to  state  my  personal 
choices  among  the  various  can- 
-didates  for  Guild  office.  The 
people  for  whom  I  will  vote 
are: 

“Sam  Eubanks  of  SFONG,  for 
executive  vicepresident;  G.  Kay 
Williams  of  Los  Angeles,  for 
secretary-treasurer.  For  the  re- 
.gional  vicepresidencies,  Richard 
K.  O'Malley,  Denver,  Region  3; 
George  Hutchinson,  Los  Amgeles, 
Region  4,  and  John  T.  McManus, 
New  York,  Region  5. 

“For  the  vicepresidents-at- 
large.  Chandler  Forman  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  Dorothy  Rockwell  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Leonard  Milliman  of 
SFONG,  Adolph  J.  Rahm  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Jerre  Smoot  of  New 
York.” 


Chicago — Formation  of  Grav¬ 
ure  Research,  Inc.,  by  12  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  rotogravure 
printing,  including  four  news¬ 
papers,  to  improve  gravure 
standards  and  techniques,  was 
announced  here  by  Robert  H. 
Simpson  of  C.  T.  Dearing  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Louisville,  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  Engravers  Union 
convention. 

The  12  active  members  of  this 
corporation  have  each  agreed  to 
guarantee  their  equal  part  of 
an  expenditure  of  $25,000  per 
year  for  a  period  of  five  years 
to  carry  on  research  work 
through  Battele  Institute,  Simp¬ 
son  stated. 

Companies  represented  in  the 
project  are  New  York  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Standard  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration,  owned  by  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier- Journal  and  Times; 
Cerre,  Inc.,  Detroit;  Art  Grav¬ 
ure  Corp.,  Cleveland  and  New 
York;  Kable  Bros.  Co.,  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Ill.;  Intaglio  Service  Corp., 
New  York  and  Illinois;  R.  R. 
Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago; 
and  C.  'T.  Dearing  Printing  Co. 


Phila.  Inquirer 
Names  Neil 


Carriers  Return 
After  1-Day  Strike 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. —  City  car¬ 
rier  boys  were  Ifhck  on  their 
routes  here  this  week  after  a 
one-day  strike  against  the  St. 
Joseph  Herald-Press  in  an  effort 
to  get  an  increase  from  seven  to 
10  cents  a  week  from  each  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  boys  settled  for 
'eight  cents,  which  was  offered  to 
them  before  their  strike. 

Thirteen  of  the  paper’s  25 
home  delivery  carriers  went  on 
strike  Aug.  18  with  the  active 
assistance  of  the  local  CIO 
United  Electrical  Workers  Union 
whose  headquarters  are  across 
the  street  from  the  newspaper 
plant. 

The  boys,  who  ranged  in  age 
from  11  to  16,  picketed  the 
newspaper  plant,  carrying  plac¬ 
ards  they  had  made  up  with  fa¬ 
cilities  placed  at  their  disposal 
by  local  931  UEW.  They  used 
the  CIO  hall  as  a  meeting  place 
and  had  the  benefit  of  CIO  lead¬ 
ership  in  planning  strategy. 

One  UEW  member  was  quoted 
as  saying:  “Sure,  we’re  helping 
them.  They  are  our  future  labor 
leaders.” 

Rex  Wynkoop,  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Herald- 
Press.  met  the  boys  and  offered 
them  eight  cents  a  week  on  a  25- 
cent  -  a  •  week  home  delivery 
price. 

Business  office  and  editorial 
employes,  using  automobiles, 
aided  In  delivering  the  papers. 


Philadelphia  —  Reviving  an 
administrative  po^  that  was 
maintained  in  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  manage¬ 
ment  under  the 
old  Elverson  re¬ 
gime  but  not  ! 
since  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Annen- 
berg  ownership, 
the  newspaper 
has  returned  to 
the  system  that 
employs  a  busi- 
n  e  s  s  manager 
along  with 
other  executive 
executive  per-  Neil 
sonnel. 

From  offices  of  editor  and 
publisher  Walter  H.  Annenberg 
this  week  came  announcement 
of  the  appointment  of  George  M. 
Neil  to  the  post.  He  assumed 
his  new  office  as  of  Monday, 
Aug.  18. 

Mr.  Neil  is  a  former  associate 
of  the  law  firm  of  Murdoch, 
Paxson,  Kelish  &  Dilworth,  and 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half  has 
been  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Trade  Publica¬ 
tions  Division  of  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications.  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

Last  man  to  hold  the  office  of 
business  manager  was  George 
C.  Steele,  who  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin.  Mr.  Steele  left  the  post 
of  advertising  director  at  the 
Inquirer  to  join  the  Bulletin 
shortly  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  Inquirer  by  the  late  M.  L. 
Annenberg  in  1936. 

Before  Mr.  Steele’s  tenure  of 
office,  the  Inquirer’s  longtime 
business  manager  had  been  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  Bacon,  who  retired  in 
1930  after  41  years’  service  with 
the  Inquirer.  He  died  in  July, 
1946. 


'  machines,  but  the  proposal  wis 
;ys  so  worded  that  the  laws  com- 

.  ,  ,  _  mittee  feared  it  would  cause 

continued  from  page  7  union  to  lose  jurisdiction  owr 
the  cleaning  of  machines 

mmittee  on  laws  finally  Protracted  debate  developed 


The  committee  on  laws  finally  Protracted  debate  develooed 
brought  in  its  own  proposition  over  another  Chicago  pro^ 
making  it  mandatory  that  local  that  40-year  veteran  butto 
unions  include  in  contracts  or  should  be  donated,  rather  then 
commitments  a  provision  that  sold,  to  old-timers.  It  was  de 
members  may  take  time  off  on  feated  after  the  committee  on 
the  two  voting  days.  resolutions  reported:  “This  is 

The  convention  expressed  its  a  matter  for  local  unions." 
contempt  for  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  and  for  those  who  enacted  ftm*  ^ 
it  in  several  styles  of  language,  11  U  UOnVGntlOn 
ranging  from  scholarly  scorn  to  continued  from  page  56 

indignant  abuse.  One  of  the  re-  ” 

solutions  instructed  unions  to  convention,  to  invite  lU 

“use  the  forum  columns  of  the  panting  crafts  back  into 
newspapers,  among  other  chan-  Jlpu 

nels,  to  reach  the  public  with  coupled  with  the  expulsion 
labor  s  story  Local  officers  will  ^ule  was  a  proposition  giZ 
be  equipped  with  pr^aganda  Executive  Council  power  to 
from  headquarters,  it  provided,  summarily  bounce  out  a  mem- 
Strongest  “whereas”  of  the  re-  her  who  is  found  ratting— work- 
solutions  was  contained  in  the  ing  in  a  non-union  shop — where 
holiday  document  offered  by  a  strike  or  organizational  cam- 
Nashville’s  Crutcher.  It  refer-  paign  is  under  way.  The  Corn- 
red  to  the  “vicious  and  un-Am-  mittee  on  Laws  said  the  chanfe 
erican  law”  which  “was  put  was  needed  to  strengthen  the 
over  bv  the  cunning  lawyers  provision  “in  disposing  of  rati." 
and  well-heeled  lobbyists  of  the  It  was  voted  unanimously. 
NAM  and  similar  anti-union  and  Randolph  ducked  the  taik 
Fa.scist  minded  groups.”  which  would  have  been  imposed 

A  more  tempered  statement,  on  him  by  a  proposition  calling 
which  was  adopted,  came  from  for  an  ITU  Scale  of  Prices  to 
the  New  York  delegation.  It  govern  work  performed  on  pub- 
extolled  the  achievements  of  the  lications  of  a  national  character, 
union  “through  the  medium  of  The  proposal  was  offered  as  a 
immortal  type”  in  advancing  means  of  coping  with  run-awiy 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  shops,  chiefly  those  moving  from 
the  nation.  Its  members,  it  de-  big  cities  to  small  towns.  On 
dared,  “have  disseminated  cur-  Randolph’s  advice  it  would  be 
rent  events  with  skill  and  dis-  “impossible,”  the  convention 
natch  in  the  publication  of  voted  against  the  measure, 
daily  newspapers:  and  have  ad-  The  administration  forces  also 
ded’to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  knocked  out  a  proposal  from 
through  the  medium  of  artistic  big  city  sponsors  which  would 
and  informative  advertising  have  placed  a  limitation  on  th* 

copy.”  number  of  referenda. 

Further  it  argued  “that  the  On  several  occasions.  Ran- 
growth  of  newspapers  and  peri-  dolph  appeared  to  be  currying 
odicals  in  this  country  during  favor  with  the  smaller  locali 
the  past  century  gives  ample  many  of  which  were  represent- 
evidence  as  to  the  soundness  ed  by  delegates  not  previously 
of  the  closed  shop  contracts  held  identified  with  either  of  th* 
with  the  union  ...  A  form  union’s  factions,  the  Progrei- 
of  contract  necessary  to  the  sives  and  the  Independents  (also 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  sup-  known  as  the  anti-Progrei- 
ply  of  skilled  craftsmen,  and  the  sives. )  He  leaned  over  back- 
preservation  of  composing  room  vvards  to  recognize  spokesmea 
discipline.”  from  the  non-partisan  group  and 

The  delegates  approved  an  ef-  also  to  give  them  occasional  in¬ 

fort  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  structions  on  parliamentary  pro* 
CIO.  AF  of  L,  and  railroad  cedure. 

brotherhoods  “into^  one  mighty  Randolph’s  command  of  the 
labor  organization.”  proceedings  also  extended  to 

They  concluded  their  resolv-  editing  of  the  official  record' of 
ing  with  a  tribute  to  the  memory  the  convention.  Reporters' 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  “who  notes  failed  to  jibe  with  ex- 
never  forgot  the  forgotten  man.”  cerpts  in  the  record. 

On  advice  from  the  laws  com-  ■ 

mittee  that  it  would  be  “un-  Cfamrtfnrc  f^rrll 
timely.”  the  delegates  refused 

to  make  a  new  vacation  clause —  TJ  CJ  PrtfsQQ  FfPP 
providing  full  equity  in  the  ^  „  g  Sen- 

event  of  retirement,  discharge  Forty-four  out  of  79  U.S.  SM 
or  death — mandatory  in  new  ators  approach^ed  in  a  conMe - 
contracts  Likewise  they  would  tial  poll  by  the  Mutu^BicM; 
not  go  along  with  proposals  to  casting  System  angered 
modify  the  overtime  laws.  to  the  question:  Do  you  th 

Chairman  Stack  cautioned  that  we  have  a  free  press  in  Amer- 

“we  may  need  the  laws  as  pre-  ica?”  _ 

.sently  drawn  to  meet  a  period  Of  the  44.  27  were  Repu 
of  hard  times,  which  we  are  licans  and  17  Democrats, 
bound  to  have.”  The  answer  "No  came  from 

An  appeal  from  machinists  in  16  (7  Republicans,  9  Dem 

Chicago  newspaper  shops  went  crats). 

unheeded  as  the  convention  Five  senators  were  undKioeo 
turned  thumbs  down  on  a  pro-  and  14  made  no  , 

posal  to  change  the  general  Among  those  voting  • 
laws  on  the  duties  of  porters,  some  said  there  may^  o*  * 
Their  duties  would  have  been  cesses  and  occasional  angling 
limited  to  wiping  and  (lusting  of  the  news. 
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Ad  Drive  Smooths 
Phone  Number  Change 

By  Ccanpbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Advertising  agency  officialls  went  into  a 
has  prov^  itself  92.5%  effec-  huddle.  They  decided  to  hit 
tive  here  in  changing  overnight  hard  for  mass-audience  reader- 
the  fixed  habits  of  hundreds  ship. 

of  thousands  of  persons.  Newspapers  immediately  ap- 

Results  were  automatically  peared  in  a  major  role.  The 
tabulated  and  are  accurate  to  press  was  lined  up  for  six  weeks 
a  pinpoint.  Had  advertising  with  six  large  display  and  20 
failed,  communications  of  sev-  small  advertisements.  Other 
eral  cities  would  have  been  media  were  used,  and  used  hard 
snarled,  vital  messages  would  and  well,  but  the  campaign  be¬ 
have  been  missed,  community  came  “a  newspaper  campaign” 
havoc  would  have  been  created,  in  the  effect  that  the  newspapers 
The  score  made  in  a  similar  were  in  a  fullback  postion. 
but  smaller  test,  of  conditions  Automatic  Scoring 

Automatic  devices  which  re- 
69,0.  The  corded  wrong  calls  kept  the 

advertising  in  the  big  score  Officials  admit  they 

90%.  would  not  have  been  surprised 

an  iininediate  safety  margin  of  .  25^/>  to  30%  showina  of 

,*51-  wron/dfaliS  ™  .he  SSriusl 

gin  of  6%,  P  nftinn  following  the  change, 

cessity  for  emergency  action.  company  and  San  Fran- 

325,000  Numbers  Changed  cisco  BBDO  offices  used  a  pre- 
Here  was  the  problem:  At  vious  San  Francisco  number 
exactly  12:01  a  m.  Sunday.  Aug.  change  as  their  bench  mark. 
10  the  phone  numbers  of  325.000  Last  year  when  numbers  of 
telephones  in  San  Francisco,  three  central  office  areas  were 
Oakland.  Berkeley  and  Alameda  shifted  with  only  little  promo- 
were  to  be  changed  by  the  addi-  tional  backing,  the  wrong  rate 
Uon  of  an  extra  digit.  call  peaked  31%  on  the  ’  first 

The  campaign  required  exact  day  and  one  week  later  still 
timing,  as  pre-deadline  shifting  stood  at  14%. 
of  the  habits  of  hundreds  of  Here  were  the  results  of  the 
thousands  of  phone  users  would  major  and  well  -  advertised 


major  and  well  -  advertised 
cause  confusion.  change : 

The  project  was  a  dramatic  Peak  calling  period.  Monday 
challenge  to  advertising.  No  morning,  wrong  calls  —  7.5%; 
excuses  for  failure  could  be  of-  Monday  afternoon,  4%;  prema- 


fered  or  accepted. 


ture  use  of  wrong  number,  less 


“In  the  interest  of  good  tele-  than  1%. 
phone  service  we  were  obliged  The  rate  of  wrong  calls  con- 
to  make  the  switchover  with  a  tinned  to  drop  steadily  after 
minimum  of  service  interrup-  Monday  p.m.’s  4%. 
tion,”  explained  George  Foster,  The  August  ad  program  was 
Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  mapped  with  the  care  of  a  na- 
Con^ny's  advertising  head,  tional  campaign.  The  ground- 
“But  we  faced  the  problem  of  work  began  with  the  turn  of  the 
letting  all  Bay  Area  telephone  year. 


users  know  of  the  change  and. 


announcement 


mwh  more  important  and  more  in  local  papers  heralded  the 
difficult,  getting  them  to  break  transition  six  months  in  ad- 
entrench^  calling  habits  when  vance.  Cartoon  ads  followed 
they  made  calls  on  and  after  (See  cut)  and  were  used  almost 

“t-i  V  daily  until  the  final  week.  Four 

n  »  company  and  Bat-  more  70-inch  display  ads  fol- 

ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  lowed  in  the  area's  newspapers 

•*-•=5=.,.  .  during  the  final  week. 

After  three  weeks,  a  spot 
/• — 'x*  •  check  by  telephone  showed  90% 

subscribers  knew  about 
(  ([A  change.  Only  about  half 

I  »  knew  the  exact  date.  A  second 

check  was  made  in  the  final 
r  week  as  the  advertising  reached 

peak.  By  then  97%  knew 
II  the  change  and  more  than 

90%  gave  the  correct  date. 

^  "We  are  more  than  pleased 

A  with  results,”  Foster  said.  “It’s 

^  difficult  at  this  time  to  assign 

- 'm — major  credit  to  any  one  phase 

'  \  It  was  a  compli- 

^  cated  campaign.  But  I  think  we 

-omv  ikM  iw  — I*®'!  down  the  factors  to 
A.,.,,  three:  thoroughness,  effective 

- - jJ  use  of  high  readership  tech- 

1  '***--—  ^^*  *  ***'  niques,  and  repetition  of  a  basic 
J  Miwn  n  message.” 

1  Wholehearted  and  continuous 

I  •«  iw^„  bx,,,  ,oa  iiH  I  newspaper  cooperation  marked 

I  the  promotion, 

n*  ,  The  local  changeover  was  the 

b  "«  r-  r-  /  largest  known  transition  to  date. 
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ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  MEAT 


Less  than  a 
cent  a  pound 


A 


The  United  States  makes  no  coin  snutll  enough  to 
represent  the  meat  packing  industry’s  average  net 
profit  on  a  pound  of  meat.  This  always  has  been  less 
than  a  cent. 

Actually  the  net  profit  (after  all  expenses)  is  /ess 
than  7  con  fs  a  week  if  you  buy  for  the  average  family 
of  four.  Yet  it  covers  the  meat  packing  companies' 
total  net  earnings  on  all  of  these  services  to  you  and 
your  family. 

Buying  livestock  and  paying  out  millions  of 
dollars  daily  for  it. 

Operating  plants,  machinery  and  equipment 
(employing  over  a  quarter  million  people). 

Preparing  fresh  meat,  ham,  bacon,  sausage, 
canned  meats,  etc. 

Delivering  meat,  under  refrigeration,  a  few 
blocks  or  a  thousand  miles,  to  your  store. 

The  profit  for  these  services  makes  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  price  you  pay  for  a  pound  of  meat. 

Meat  prices,  whether  up  or  down,  are  determined  by 
competition.  Just  as  the  more  than  4,000  separate 
meat  packing  companies  compete  with  each  other  in 
buying  livestock  and  selling  meat  ...  so  millions  of 
shoppers  select  meat  daily  from  the  available  supply. 

And  at  retail,  when  meat  cuts  are  in  large  supply, 
prices  are  lower  than  when  they  are  in  limited  supply. 
The  supply  of  one  meat  or  another  may  change  greatly 
from  week  to  week  or  season  to  season.  This  results  in 
meat  prices  going  up  or  down. 

American  Meat  Institute 

H*a<iquartmr»,  Chicago  •  Mambart  throughout  tha  U,  5. 


Paper  Firms’  Earnings 
For  1947  Are  Forecast 


By  Arthur  Styles 

MONTREAL,  Can.  —  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  company 

firofita  this  year  should  be  at 
east  20%  higher  than  they  were 
in  1946.  That’s  the  encouraging 
prospect  which  1947  holds  out 
for  investors  in  Canada’s  largest 
manufacturing  industry. 

All  that  is  required  to  imple¬ 
ment  this  brilliant  prospect  is 
that  production  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  continue  full  out, 
with  no  change  in  the  current 
relationship  between  pulp  and 
paper  production  costs  and  sell¬ 
ing  prices. 

Production  Up  lOy* 
Canadian  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  is  now  proceeding  at  the 
annual  rate  of  4.4  million  tons, 
the  physical  limit  of  the  ma¬ 
chines:  recent  data  show  a  pro¬ 
duction  increase  of  10.1%  from 
a  year  ago.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage,  up  17.4%  from  a 
year  ago,  is  now  at  a  new  all- 
time  high.  Apparent  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  is  up  15%  from  a  year 
ago. 

In  fact  so  great  is  the  demand 
for  newsprint  that  some  U.S. 
publishers  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  operations.  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  sees  no 
relief  in  sight,  unless  newspaper 
advertising  linage  severely  con¬ 
tracts.  Overall  publisher  inven¬ 
tories  of  newsprint  are  at,  or 
near,  record  low  levels.  Spot 
prices  for  newsprint  are  as  high 
as  $200  per  ton,  against  contract 
prices  of  $90.00  per  ton,  f.o.b. 
New  York. 

The  demand-supply  situation 
in  wood  pulp,  board  and  other 
paper  products  is  just  about  as 
acute.  Receipts  of  market  pulp 
by  U.S.  paper  and  board  mills 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1947 
were  138.000  tons  or  18%  less 
than  in  1946.  Though  consump¬ 
tion  of  market  pulp  in  the  first 
quarter  was  about  6%  less  than 
in  1946,  overall  U.S.  inventories 
at  the  end  of  March  were  200,000 
tons  less  than  a  year  ago,  despite 
a  16%  increase  in  Canadian  sup¬ 
plies  during  the  quarter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  figures. 

Profit  of  $68  Million  Sean 
These  are  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  of  what  promises  to 
be  the  most  active — and  profit¬ 
able — year  in  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  history. 

Last  year  11  pulp  and  paper 
companies  representing  about 
80%  of  Canadian  newsprint 
capacity  bad  net  profits  of 
$Sd.650,000;  this  year,  based  on 
present  operations,  these  same 
companies  should  earn  about 
$68,000,000,  or  20%  more.  This 
calculation  is  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  these  companies 
will  be  able  to  bring  down  to 
pre-tax  profits  about  $4  per  ton 
more  on  their  pulp  and  paper 
production  than  they  did  last 
year.  After  1947  taxes,  these 
companies  should  realize  at  least 
$2  per  ton  more  than  in  1946,  on 
the  average. 


Assuming  no  further  increases 
in  the  price  of  newsprint  this 
year,  the  industry  will  gross 
about  $10.50  per  ton  more  on  its 
newsprint  production  than  it 
did  last  year.  In  1946  the  aver¬ 
age  Canadian  dollar  price  of 
newsprint  was  about  $'78.00  per 
ton,  giving  effect  to  the  premium 
of  U.S.  funds.  This  year  it  will 
be  about  $88.50  per  ton,  assum¬ 
ing  no  further  price  increases 
and  parity  for  the  Canadian  dol¬ 
lar.  This  figure  represents  $84.00 
newsprint  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1947  and  $90.00  newsprint  for 
the  last  three  quarters  of  this 
year. 

Actually  the  figure  of  $4  as 
the  additional  1947  pre-tax  net 
income  per  ton  is  probably  a 
conservative  one.  It  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  operating 
costs  this  year  for  an  average 
mill  will  be  $6.50  per  ton  more 
than  they  were  last  year.  This 
$6.50  per  ton  is  represented  by 
the  following  approximate  cost 
increases  for  an  average  mill: 

1.  Freight  increases,  per 

ton  . $1.75 

2.  Pulpwood  increases,  per 

ton  .  2.00 

3.  Labor  cost  increases....  1.50 

4.  Misc.  cost  increases,  per 

ton  (coal,  stumpage, 

etc.)  . $1.25 

Per  ton  . $6.50 

Profits  on  wood  pulp  sales, 
where  selling  price  increases 
have  been  greater  than  in  news¬ 
print,  will  be  somewhat  higher, 
on  a  per  ton  basis. 

66.5  Millions  Profits 

In  1946  the  11  companies,  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  analysis,  had  profits, 
after  taxes  but  before  bond  in¬ 
terest.  of  about  $66.5  millions. 
This  figure  was  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  high  for  the  industry.  It 
was  equivalent  to  a  return  of 
11.7%  on  capital  employed 
( funded  debt,  preferred  and 
common  share  capital  plus  sur¬ 
plus). 

Newsprint  operations  alone, 
however,  were  less  profitable 
than  these  figures  indicate.  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  pri¬ 
marily  a  manufacturer  of  board 
and  pulp,  is  included  in  the 
above  totals.  Excluding  this 
company  the  return  on  invested 
capital  is  reduced  to  9.5%  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company  last 
year  produced  2,671,603  tons  of 
paper,  cardboard  and  pulp,  of 
which  only  687,373  tons  were 
newsprint.  Though  representing 
about  26%  of  the  company’s 
salable  products,  newsprint  last 
year  only  accounted  for  18%  of 
International  Paper  Co.’s  gross 
sales  and  7%  of  net  profits. 

Average  Return  Less  Than  5% 

Though  1946  was  a  good  year 
for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry, 
and  1947  should  be  a  better  one, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  average  return  on  cap¬ 
ital  for  the  period  1943-1945 
inclusive  was  somewhat  less 


than  5%.  In  many  instances  the 
owners  of  the  industry,  the 
shareholders,  received  little,  if 
anything,  on  their  investment 
during  these  years. 

The  big  question  mark  in  the 
minds  of  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
vestors  at  the  present  time  is 
this:  What  proportion  of  1947 
profits  will  be  distributed  by 
way  of  dividends?  In  1946,  de¬ 
spite  record  earnings,  dividend 
payments  only  totalled  $20,257,- 
000  or  $0.35  out  of  every  dollar 
theoretically  available  for  dis¬ 


larger  than  the  estimated  $4  per 
ton  increased  operating  profit 
would  suggest.  All  of  the  com 
panies  will  benefit  from  the  re¬ 
duction  in  corporate  and  excess 
profits  taxes  this  year:  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  many  junior  securities 
has  also  been  improved  by  re¬ 
tirement  and/or  refunding  of 
senior  securities.  Based  on  these 
considerations,  plus  capacity 
operations,  here  is  an  estimate 
of  per  share  common  earnings 
for  many  of  the  larger  new^ 
print  companies: 


Company 


Estimated 
annual  newsprint 
capacity  (tons) 


Per  share  common  earnings 
1947 


Abitibi  . 

625.000 

$2.72 

$5.06 

Consolidated  . 

650,000 

1.89 

3.30 

Donnacona  . 

95.000 

1.87 

2.80 

Great  Lakes  . 

120.000 

1.73* 

2.95* 

International  Paper.. 

700,000 

7.98 

11.20 

Lake  St.  John . 

102,000 

7.64 

11.90 

MacLaren  . 

115,000 

3.47 

4.15 

Minnesota  &  Ontario. 

193,000 

1.69 

2.49 

Powell  River  . 

240.000 

2.56 

3.10 

Price  Brothers  . 

410.000 

8.32 

11.90  • 

St.  Lawrence  . 

188,000 

9.94t 

16.15t 

3,438,000 

Total  Canadian  capacity  4,349,700. 
*New  stock.  tPreferred. 


tribution  to  shareholders.  At 
that,  however,  shareholders  re¬ 
ceived  twice  as  much  as  they 
did  in  1945. 

Bigger  Dividends 

By  and  large  1947  dividend 
payments  by  pulp  and  paper 
companies  will  substantially  ex¬ 
ceed  what  they  were  last  year. 
At  the  end  of  1946  the  working 
capital  position  of  the  11  largest 
publicly  owned  companies  in  the 
industry  exceeded  $170  millions, 
equal  to  about  $16,000  per  ton 
of  daily  newsprint  capacity. 
This  is  considered  an  adequate 
working  capital  position.  By 
now  the  industry  has  largely 
completed  whatever  debt  retire¬ 
ment  it  has  had  to  do.  Except 
in  a  few  instance  (e.g.  Abitibi) 
there  are  no  large  scale  plant 
renovations  and/or  expansion 
projects  contemplated  which 
will  involve  depletion  of  exist¬ 
ing  working  capital  positions. 
In  the  case  of  International  Pa¬ 
per  Co.,  whatever  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  are  undertaken  will 
be  met  from  a  fund  specially 
created  for  the  purpose  and  set 
apart  from  working  capital. 
This  suggests  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  distribution  of  net  income 
than  was  possible  in  1946. 

Per  share  earnings  this  year 
of  those  companies  reviewed  irv 
this  analysis  will  be  generally 


In  terms  of  present  market 
prices  for  these  securities,  it 
will  be  noted  they  are  now 
selling  at  about  five  times  esti¬ 
mated  1947  earnings,  on  an  aver¬ 
age.  In  most  cases  the  book 
value  of  these  securities  is  sub¬ 
stantially  greater  than  prevail¬ 
ing  market  prices. 

Apparently  it  is  the  present 
judgment  of  the  market  place 
that  prospects  for  business  do 
not  warrant  a  projection  of 
present  company  earning  power. 
Obvicusly,  should  business  op- 
seriously  contract  over  the  next 
erations  in  the  United  States 
few  months,  and  advertising 
linage  decline  with  it,  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  indus¬ 
try  will  be  hard  put  to  maintain 
capacity  output  and  present 
pulp  and  paper  prices.  With  a 
relatively  high  break-even  point, 
pulp  and  paper  company  profits 
will  disappear  quickly  as  pro¬ 
duction  levels  and  selling  prices 
are  pared. 

However,  for  those  investors 
who  are  more  bullishly  inclined 
about  prospects  for  business 
profits,  pulp  and  paper  secur¬ 
ities  have  undoubted  attractions 
at  present  levels. 

Here  is  a  resume  of  1946 
profits,  capital  employed  and 
dividends  paid  out  by  Canada’s 
major  newsprint  companies: 


rrnntii  Available 
for  Bond-  C:api- 

holden  tal 

and  Em- 

Shareholdera  Sbareholdera  ployed 

(tOOO  omittea) 

Abitibi . $  8,351  $112,089 

Conaolidated .  7,088  48,271 

Donnacona .  1,012  11,293 

Great  Ukrt .  2,223  18,606 

International  Paper. .  31,871  206,655 

Lake  St.  John .  1,242  9,128 

MacLaren .  2,470  38.883 

.Minnesota  4  Ontario .  2,313  41418 

Powell  River .  3,440  16,833 

.  5,256  53,482 

St.  Lawrence  Pa?er. .  1,242  14,878 


Income  Available  for 
Return  Preferred  Divi- 

on  a  nd  Common  dends 
Capi-  Share-  Paid 

tal  holders  Out 

($000  omitted) 
7.6%  $  5,600  Nil 

15.3%  4,859  $  2,564 


Dividends 
u  %  of  Wor^ 
Distribut-  Cwtil 
able  End 

Income  IM*,, 

($000  omitted) 

Nil  $  M.34S 


Totals . $66,507  $569,575  11.7%  $67,261  $20,257  35.4%  $1^ 
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What  Our  Readers  Say 


Situation  In  Argentina 

To  the  Editor; 

I  just  returned  from  South 
America  to  find  the  first  of  the 
series  of  articles  you  are  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Argentine  Press 
Battle.  I  am  thrilled  by  your 
alertness  in  pointing  out  to  our 
own  newspapermen  the  crucial 
war  being  fought  by  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  profession  in  the  Fascist- 
ridden  Argentina  under  the  dic- 
Utor  Juan  D.  Peron. 

It  is  impossible  to  breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  individual  liberty 
in  Argentina  today.  The  work¬ 
ing  press  is  spied  upon  by  secret 
police,  indeed  the  whole  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  strikingly  similar  to 
the  worst  period  under  Hitler 
and  Franco.  Peron  made  his 
march  to  power  by  making  ap¬ 
peals  for  social  justice  and  for 
better  working  conditions. 

Labor  was  taken  into  camp 
and  then  when  the  dictator  had 
control  of  the  forces  of  the 
State  he  wiped  out  not  only  the 
economic  gains  of  the  workers, 
but  every  vestige  of  individual 
civil  rights.  Many  working 
newspapermen  were  caught  in 
the  appeal.  They  were  offered 
increased  wages  if  they  would 
but  join  the  Peronistas,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  confederation 
of  workers.  Publishers  were 
then  told  that  the  wages  of  their 
employes  were  rais^  50%. 

If  the  publishers  objected. 


they  found  that  their  news¬ 
print  supplies  were  still  cur¬ 
tailed  in  favor  of  a  “more 
equitable  distribution  to  the 
smaller  papers" — smaller  papers 
always  appeared  to  be  in  the 
name  of  the  colorful  Eve  Peron, 
or  other  government  favorite. 

The  brave  fight  of  the  AP  to 
continue  its  offices  in  Argentina 
arises  out  of  facts  which  are 
almost  laughable.  All  refer¬ 
ences  to  Mrs.  Peron’s  past  are 
taboo,  even  though  well  known 
to  the  entire  nation.  When  any 
reference  to  the  dictator's  wife, 
or  her  antics  during  her  cur¬ 
rent  European  junket,  is  not  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Peron, 
the  Government  takes  cruel  and 
oppressive  measures  against  the 
offender.  Government  printing 
presses  are  currently  turning 
out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
posters  attacking  the  independ¬ 
ent  press. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
international  press  will  expose 
the  wicked  regime  when  the 
nations  gather  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

EDWARD  LAMB, 

President,  Erie  (Pa.) 

Dispatch. 

'For  the  Record' 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the 
story  by  Leo  W.  O'Brien  of  INS 
on  Page  62  of  your  August  9 


edition,  captioned  “As  Dewey 
Goes  (West*  So  Goes  the  News¬ 
man.” 

Having  covered  Governor 
Dewey  on  the  Michigan  leg  of 
his  “Odyssey,”  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  little 
supplemental  information,  “for 
the  record." 

O'Brien  tells  how  “photogra¬ 
phers  missed  the  best  picture  of 
the  entire  trip”  and  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  swing  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  mother’s  porch  “will  be 
preserved  for  posterity  only 
through  the  words  of  the  re¬ 
porters  present.” 

I  don’t  blame  O’Brien  and  the 
other  traveling  correspondents, 
but  none  of  them  was  present. 
I  was  the  only  reporter  there  at 
the  time  the  swing  fell. 

W.  HARRIS  COATES, 

Booth  Newspapers, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Toledo  Guild  Objects 

To  THE  Editor; 

In  the  Aug.  7  Issue,  Editor  & 
Publisher  carried  a  story,  date- 
lined  Chicago,  dealing  with  a 
meeting  of  a  committee  formed 
to  further  the  candidacy  of  Wil¬ 
lard  Shelton  for  the  presidency 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild.  The  story  attributed  to 
Justin  McCarthy,  chairman  of 
the  “Shelton  for  President”  com¬ 
mittee,  this  statement: 

“Locals  which  have  pledged 
their  support  .  .  .  include  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Toledo.  Atlanta,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Cincinnati,  York,  Pa., 
Newark.  N.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 


Lady  Ball  Fan 
Has  Her  Inning 

Chicago — Mrs.  Margaret  Bar¬ 
nard.  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Rhodes  Webb,  former 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  who  acquired  her 
baseball  enthusiasm  from  "tag¬ 
ging  along”  with  her  sports- 
writer  brothers,  Charles  Her¬ 
bert  Webb  and  Jack  Webb,  has 
arranged  for  "Stan  Hack 
Day”  at  the  Cubs'  park.  August 
30. 

Mrs.  Barnard  is  the  sister  of 
Frank  J.  Webb,  a  member  of  the 
Paris  staff  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Her  brother, 
Jack,  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  and  her 
brother,  Charles  Herbert,  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner.  She 
is  the  widow  of  Frank  Barnard 
of  Chicago. 


San  Francisco  and  Portland, 
Me.” 

Insofar  as  the  Toledo  Guild  is 
concerned,  this  statement  Is  en¬ 
tirely  without  foundation. 

Neither  the  local  executive 
board  nor  the  membership  as  a 
whole  has  taken  any  action 
pledging  "support  ”  to  any  candi¬ 
date  for  any  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  office. 

No  such  action  is  contem¬ 
plated. 

Helen  M.  Orcutt, 
Secretary. 

Toledo  Newspaper  Guild. 


Tariff  and  Temperance  in  1789 


•  Tariff  problems  occupied  the 
minds  of  the  First  U.  S.  Congress, 
meeting  in  New  York  City,  just  as 
they  do  in  Washington  today. 

On  April  15,  1789,  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  just  a  week  old,  tariff  was  tied 
in  with  temperance  as  Congressmen 
debated  the  duty  to  be  charged  on 
such  imported  articles  as  beer,  ale 
and  porter.  Some  of  the  Congress¬ 
men,  including  James  Madison  of 
Virginia  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons 
of  Pennsylvania,  urged  a  high  tariff 
to  encourage  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  malt  beverage  as  an  aid  to 
moderation. 

Fitzsimmons  contended  if  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  to  be  im¬ 


proved  by  what  entered  their  diet, 
it  would  be  prudent  in  the  national 
legislature  to  encourage  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  malt  liquors.  The  small 
protecting  duties  laid  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  had  a  great  effect  towards  the 
establishment  of  breweries. 

They  no  longer  imported  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would 
soon  be  able  to  furnish  enough  for 
the  whole  United  States.  He  moved 
9  cents  per  gallon. 

Mr.  Madison  moved  to  lay  an  im¬ 
post  of  8  cents  on  all  beer  imported 
from  other  States.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  small  sum  would  result  in 
a  monopoly,  but  “hoped  it  would  be 
such  an  encouragement  as  to  induce 


the  manufacture  to  take  deep  root  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Madison’s  recommendation 
was  carried. 

James  Madison,  later  to  become 
our  fourth  President,  was  only  one 
of  our  Founding  Fathers  who  sought 
by  legislation  and  other  means  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the 
American  brewing  industry  as  an  aid 
to  moderation  and  temperance 
among  the  people.  Their  intellectual 
descendants  of  today  also  know.that 
encouragement  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  a  beverage  of 
moderation  is  one  sure  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  temperance  and  therefore  fur¬ 
thering  our  best  national  interests. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16.  N.Y. 
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Burlington,  Vt. 
Doily  Sets  Up 
Civic  Aid  Plan 

Montpelier,  Vt.  —  The  Free 
Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  founded 
by  officials  of  Burlington  (Vt. ) 
Free  Press,  has  been  registered 
with  the  secretary  of  state  as 
a  non-profit  organization  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  and  assistance  to 
the  public  in  the  fields  of  social 
welfare,  juvenile  delinquency, 
health,  housing,  employment, 
education,  rehabilitation,  etc. 

To  be  governed  by  a  five- 
member  board  of  trustees 
elected  from  two  classes  of 
membership  numbering  less 
than  50,  the  foundation  is  also 
planned  to  conduct  and  support 
research  “to  improve  the  ex¬ 
isting  standards  of  knowledge 
in  any  such  field.’’ 

Other  functions  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  include  the  providing  of 
“assistance  and  relief  for  needy 
persons  and  care  and  treatment 
for  the  indigent  and  sick  and 
other  charitable  purposes.” 

Also  to  conduct  contests  for 
entertainment  and  recreation, 
the  Foundation  chapter  authori¬ 
zes  the  raising  of  funds  for  car¬ 
rying  out  its  general  purposes. 
Active  members  in  the  founda¬ 
tion  will  be  made  up  of  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  Free  Press  as¬ 
sociation  wishing  to  do  so,  and 
of  Free  Press  employes  elected 
by  the  trustees. 

Advisory  members  will  con¬ 
sist  of  employes  of  the  Free 
Press  elected  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

Incornorators  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  all  associated  with  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  are 
David  W.  Howe,  George  E. 
Little  and  Harold  S.  Bates.  Mr. 
Howe  is  president  of  ANPA. 

Under  consideration  as  the 
foundation’s  first  project  is  a 
statewide  Golden  Gloves  tourna¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Howe  told  E&P. 

■ 

U.  P.  Wire  Extended 
To  Scandinavia 

London — The  United  Press 
extended  its  European  leased 
wire  network  this  week  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  it  was 
announced  by  Virgil  M.  Pinkley, 
vicepresident  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager. 

The  new  link  connects  Co¬ 
penhagen  directly  to  Frankfurt, 
Paris  and  London.  By  means 
of  automatic  teleprinter  relay, 
Stockholm,  Oslo  and  Helsinki 
simultaneously  are  joined  to  the 
communications  and  to  the  cable 
and  radio  outlets  in  London. 

■ 

Safety  Coxxunittee 

Springfield,  Mass. — A  public¬ 
ity  committee  for  the  Hampden 
County  Council  for  Accident 
Prevention  has  been  set  up  here, 
with  the  following  newspaper 
representatives:  William  Hatch, 
managing  editor,  Springfield 
Union;  Frank  H.  Kelly,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Springfield  News; 
David  Sullivan,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Springfield  Shopping  News, 
and  William  G.  Dwight,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram. 
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City  Editing 
Is  Nice  Work 

Minneapolis — In  his  time  as 
city  editor,  Bernie  Campbell  of 
the  Minneapolis  Times  has  given 
many  a  story  to  beauty  queens 
and  contest  winners. 

It  was  with  special  pride  this 
week  that  he  scheduled  a  Page 
One  picture  of  the  newest  “Miss 
Minnesota”  entry  in  the  national 
Miss  America  contest. 

“Miss  Minnesota”  is  Elaine 
Campbell,  the  city  editor’s 
daughter. 

Skirt  Battle 
At  New  High 

Newark,  N.  J. — The  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  which  has  been 
spotlighting  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  current  controversy  over 
skirt  styles,  went  to  new  lengths 
this  week  with  a  front  page  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  its  girl  reporters 
and  her  stirring  defense  of  tiie 
longer  skirt. 

Development  of  the  story  in 
which  staffer  Elenore  Lester 
played  reporter-model  and 
mixed  hem  lines  with  by-lines 
is  in  line  with  the  paper’s  cur¬ 
rent  efforts  to  get  locally  devel¬ 
oped  features  into  top  spots. 

Elenore  went  all  out  for  the 
new  longer  fashions  —  but  to 
prove  she  had  nothing  to  hide 
held  her  own  skirt  at  just- 
below-knee  point  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  and  reading  public’s 
benefit. 

“A  stretch  of  attractive  leg 
may  sometimes  elicit  the  whis¬ 
tles  of  the  street  corner  gang 
but  any  gal  who  has  anything 
else  to  offer  ( and  I  mean  a  head 
too!)  knows  darn  well  that  legs 
are  not  what  makes  a  guy  stay 
around,”  says  Elenore. 

Elenore,  it  seems,  is  a  new 
kind  of  leg  man. 

■ 

In  Columbus,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga. — Jim  Ed  Fain, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Ledger  and  Sunday  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  was  named  executive 
editor  of  the  two  papers  this 
week  by  Editor  Bryan  Collier. 


N.  Y.  Papers 
In  Los  Angeles 
On  Issue  Date 

With  the  arrival  of  a  bundle 
of  date-of-publication  copies  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  Times  began  regular 
delivery  of  the  day’s  paper  by 
air  freight  Aug.  15.  It  marked 
the  first  regular  day-of-publica- 
tion  delivery  of  the  Times  west 
of  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  also  started  regular  Los  An¬ 
geles  shipments  next  day. 

Mayor  Fletcher  Bowron,  one 
of  45  Los  Angeles  civic,  busi¬ 
ness  and  motion  picture  leaders 
to  receive  a  cellophane-wrapped 
Times  from  the  bundle,  hailed 
the  new  service  as  showing  that 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  “are 
just  neighbors  after  all.” 

The  specially  imprinted  “Air 
Delivery”  copies  of  the  city 
editions  left  New  York  at  12:30 
a.m.  EDT  by  an  American  Air¬ 
lines  Mercury  flight  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  7:30  a.m.  PST.  The 
bundles  were  met  by  circu¬ 
lation  representatives  who  de¬ 
livered  the  paper  to  hotels, 
newsstands  and  homes  and  of¬ 
fices  of  air  freight  subscribers. 

The  Los  Angeles  service  brings 
to  27  the  number  of  cities  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Times  by  air. 

Other  New  York  newspapers 
have  also  been  using  air  freight 
to  speed  deliveries  and  to  open 
up  new  circulation  areas,  espe¬ 
cially  in  upstate  New  York. 
Syracuse,  Buffalo  and  Roches¬ 
ter,  for  instance,  receive  regular 
bulk  shipments  of  the  afternoon 
Sun,  World-Telegram  and  Jour- 
nal-American  for  mid-afternoon 
distribution,  and  the  morning 
tabloids,  the  Mirror  and  News, 
reach  newsstands  in  Albany, 
Troy,  Syracuse  and  Saratoga  by 
10  p.m.  in  time  for  the  post¬ 
theater  crowds. 

In  the  same  area  and  Boston 
and  Washington  the  Morning 
Telegraph  is  delivered  rapidly 
by  air  freight.  Evei^  major  city 
east  of  the  Mississippi  receives 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the 
morning  of  publication. 


Asks  Quashing 
Of  Capp  Suit 

Motions  to  dismiss  the  anti¬ 
trust  causes  of  action  in  the 
$14,000,000  suit  by  Cartoonist 
A1  Capp  against  United  Featub 
Syndicate  and  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  will  be  filed  Aug.  28 
according  to  a  formal  notice 
served  Aug.  20  on  Capp's  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  notice  is  the  first  legal 
step  taken  in  reply  to  the  suit 
filed  July  .  11  by  Alfred  G.  Caplin 
charging  the  syndicate  with  in¬ 
sufficient  promotion  of  "Li’i 
Abner”.  (E&P,  July  19,  page  6). 

The  defendants’  lawyers  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  also  move 
for  a  more  definite  statement  or 
bill  of  particulars  specifjdng 
contracts  granting  “unreason¬ 
ably  large  geographical  areas” 
or  “unduly  favorable  terms’’  to 
buyers. 

$60,000  Suit 
Filed  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Damage 
suits  totalling  $60,000  have  been 
filed  in  San  Diego  Superior 
Court  against  the  San  Diego 
Tribune-Sun  by  Leonard  Frazer 
and  James  E.  Treadwell,  who 
alleged  in  their  complaints  that 
they  were  erroneously  named 
as  arrested  on  an  assault  charge. 

The  Tribune-Sun  said  tte 
names  of  principals  were  con¬ 
fused  in  a  first  report,  published 
Aug.  17,  1946,  but  the  alleged 
error  was  corrected  as  soon  as  it 
was  detected. 

■ 

Ferguson  Heads 
West  Canada  Group 

James  Ferguson  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  (Sask.)  Star-Phoenix,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Western 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
at  its  convention  in  Banff,  Alta., 
recently. 

Other  new  officers  are  W.  An¬ 
derson,  Calagary  (Alta.)  Alter- 
ton,  vicepresident,  and  John  B. 
Stark,  Nelson  Daily  News,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Principal  speaker 
was  Hardy  C.  Aldridge  of  the 
Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 


3,000-MILE  'CITY  BEAT' 

About  to  tako  oil  in  tho  Now  York  Horald  Tribune's  flying  newsroom  on  a  group  assignment  covering 
the  United  States  and  Alaska  (E&P,  Aug.  16)  ore  six  Herald  Tribune  reporters,  L  to  r.:  Fitihugh  Tot* 
Walter  Hamshor.  Ansel  Talbert,  John  Durston.  lames  Miniiie  and  Stephen  White.  At  the  planes  door 
is  Pilot  Lloyd  Bondeau  with  Ben  Wrobles.  co-pilot.  Five  of  the  reporters  belong  to  a  group  of  seven 
assigned  throughout  the  U.  S.  to  check  the  country's  ability  to  do  its  part  in  the  Marshall  Flan. 
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HERBERT  WAITE  SLATER.  73, 

blind  legislator  and  newsman, 
Aug.  13  a  heart  attack.  The 
advisory  news  editor  and  polit¬ 
ical  columnist  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press-Democrat  was  be¬ 
ing  driven  to  the  newspaper  of- 
fire  by  Paul  Johnson,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  when  the  attack 
occurred.  Death  came  shortly 
after  he  arrived  at  the  hospital. 
State  Senator  Slater  had  repre¬ 
sented  Sonoma  County  as  assem¬ 
blyman  or  senator  for  19  consec¬ 
utive  terms. 

David  B.  McCalmont,  head  of 
the  Venango  (Pa.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  until  1917,  recently  at  Frank¬ 
lin,  Pa.  At  one  time  he  was 
owner  of  the  Venango  Vindica¬ 
tor  which  became  a  prohibition 
weekly  in  1902. 

George  K.  Pritchard,  33.  Min 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  Aug.  14.  after  an  illness 
of  six  weeks.  He  had  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  last  spring 
to  attend  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  to  obtain  credits  neces¬ 
sary  for  graduation,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  degree  last  June, 
three  weeks  before  onset  of  the 
heart  ailment  which  led  to  his 
death. 

Mbs.  Minnie  Ethel  Allen, 
wife  of  Dee  Allen,  manager  of 
the  Wichito  (Kas.)  Eagle,  Aug. 
13,  in  Topeka,  Kas. 

William  H.  Ellis,  68,  former 
state  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Press,  recently  in  the 
Glens  Falls,  (N.  Y.)  Hospital 
after  a  short  illness.  He  began 
as  Oriskany  Falls  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Press,  then  joined 
its  news  staff  and  for  eight 
years  was  on  the  state  desk. 
Later  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  and 
also  served  as  editor  of  the 
Hudson  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Herald. 

Ernest  Walter,  68,  one  of  the 
most  beloved  reporters  on  the 
staff  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Daily  Province,  recently,  after 
six  months’  illness.  Just  prior 
to  his  death  he  was  taken  from 
a  private  hospital  to  the  Van¬ 
couver  General  Hospital  and  put 
in  an  iron  lung.  Walter  wrote 
the  column  “Before  the  Magis¬ 
trate"  in  the  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince  every  day.  He  had  been 
35  years  in  the  newspaper  field 


in  Western  Canada  and  had 
been  20  years  with  the  Province. 

George  Holland,  50,  night 
club  columnist  for  the  Boston 
( Mass. )  American,  and  play¬ 
wright,  Aug.  19,  in  his  office. 

Hume  P.  Whitache,  56,  for  29 
years  an  editorial  employe  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Aug. 
18,  in  his  home.  He  had  served 
as  editor  of  the  News’  roto¬ 
gravure  section  until  three  years 
ago,  and  since  had  been  with  the 
paper’s  library. 

Joseph  A.  Vessey,  70,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  New  York  City  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  Aug.  11,  in  his  home 
at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

■ 

Plushy  Beat 

Burbank,  Calif. — Six  reporters 
who  cover  the  city  hall  here 
for  San  Fernando  Valley  news¬ 
papers  have  been  provided  with 
their  first  pressroom  by  Bur¬ 
bank  city  councilmen.  Beat 
men  were  given  the  former 
plushy  office  of  the  city  attorney 
next  to  the  Council’s  chambers. 


E.  Underwood, 
Early  Lensman, 
Dies  at  87 

Elmer  Underwood,  87,  pioneer 
in  the  development  of  news  pic¬ 
tures  and  former  co-owner  of 
the  internationally-known  New 
York  photographers’  Under¬ 
wood  &  Underwood,  died  at  his 
home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Aug.  17. 

He  is  credited  with  introduc¬ 
ing  the  first  news  pictures  in 
1897,  a  stereoscopic  record  of 
the  Greco-Turkish  War.  They 
were  published  in  the  Illustrat¬ 
ed  London  News. 

He  traveled  throughout  the 
world  taking  photographs  of 
royalty  and  other  famous  per¬ 
sonalities  as  well  as  major  news 
events.  Among  his  well-known 
pictures  was  the  last  photograph 
of  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  dramatist. 

His  firm,  Underwood  &  Under¬ 
wood,  which  covered  the  world. 


Sell  Paint  to 


was  developed  because  he  had 
popularized  the  old-fashioned 
stereoscopic  view.  He  was  said 
to  have  drawn  his  inspiration 
for  the  stereoscopic  photo  from 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
poet  and  father  of  the  late  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice. 


G.  N.  lift,  82,  Dies; 
Pocatello,  Ida.,  Editor 

George  Nicolas  Ifft,  82,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Poca¬ 
tello  (Ida.)  Tribune,  died  Aug. 
15  in  Pocatello  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  A  native  of  Butler,  Pa., 
Ifft  was  with  the  U.S.  consular 
service  for  25  years,  receiving 
his  first  appointment  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1905. 

His  newspaper  experience  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  his  long 
tenure  in  Pocatello,  the  city  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Commercial  Gazette  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  century. 


W  n.?:' 


. . .  not  to 


Installation 
Enignears 
An  arrow- 
straight  Serv¬ 
ice  of  Installa¬ 
tion,  repairing,  assemb¬ 
ling,  rebuilding,  of  presses 
And  allied  equipment 
giAge  possible  by  a  COM¬ 
PLETE  organization.  No 
division  of  responsibility, 
no  sub-contractors:  all 
work  under  ONE  super¬ 
visory  head.  The  number 
and  character  of  our 
clients  vindicate  this 
policy. 

nation.wide  service 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  read  by  these  buyers 
when  their  undivided  attention  is  on  newspapers  .  .  . 
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Inquirer’s  Steady  Drive 
Teaches  Safety  Lesson 


6e  o  5ofe 
Driver  I 


Among  Ad  Folk: 

continued  from 


Constantine  &  Gardner.  On  Sent 
1  he  leaves  a  similar  pos^ 
with  the  Portland,  Ore.  oflSce  a 
Richard  G.  Montgomery  k  As¬ 
sociates. 

Blow  Sails 

MR.  &  MRS.  MILTON  BlOW 

sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Aug.  16.  lb 
Blow,  president  of  the  agency 
bearing  his  name,  is  combinini 
business  with  pleasure.  He  wUl 
make  a  market  survey  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe  an¬ 
alyzing  the  advertising  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  American  product*. 

Other  Doings 

HORACE  H.  NAHM,  of  Hooven 

Letters,  Inc.,  has  been  re 
appointed  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  course 
committee  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  by  Presidmt 
Eugene  S.  Thomas. 

Moreton  Abbott  has  resigned 
as  copy  director  of  Baker  k 
Hosking. 

Gene  Gach  has  opened  adver¬ 
tising  and  publicity  oflBces  in 
Hollywood.  During  the  war  he 
was  in  the  counter-intelligence 
corps. 

Stuart  Choate,  formerly  with 
Newell-Emmett,  has  been  named 
editor  of  Western  Advertising. 

Nancy  Dabney  has  joined 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive.  She  was  for¬ 
merly  in  Macy’s  copy  depart¬ 
ment. 

Harold  Kaye  has  been  made 
a  vicepresident  of  Olian  Adver¬ 
tising  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Bradshaw  Thurston,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  appointed  an 
account  executive  of  Seidel  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc. 


a  matter  so  deeply  in  the  hu-  of  reckless  and  illegal  driving, 
man  mind  that  a  person  inevi-  Tlie  Inquirer’s  photographers 
tably  will  react  automatically  to  have  been  performing  an  addi- 
suggestion.  tional  service  of  signal  value. 

Management  of  the  newspaper  They  were  turned  loose  to  get 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  pictures  of  violations  made  by 
that  safety  in  travel  is  an  all-  busses,  street  cars,  trucks,  pleas- 
year-round  battle  that  has  to  ure  cars — yes,  and  pedestrians 
be  waged  continuously.  too. 

The  Inquirer’s  conclusion  is  These  “magic  eye  cameras’’ 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  brought  back  their  own  stories 
years.  It  has  conducted  many  undeniably  true.  They  demon¬ 
campaigns  of  its  own,  cooper-  strated  how  careless  and  reck- 
ated  with  various  other  agen-  less  citizens  daily  endanger  their 

cies.  Its  experience  has  taught  own  lives  and  those  of  their 

it  that  highway  safety  is  some-  fellow-men  by  illegal  parking, 
thin^  to  be  hammer^  home —  speeding,  turning,  jay-walking, 
not  in  an  occasional  weekly  or  “jumping  the  lights,”  etc. 
monthly  campaign— but  every  inquirer  editors  made  the 
day  of  me  year  most  of  the  “ammunition”  thus 

As  evidence  of  Its  belief  m  the  135^  their  desks.  Photo- 

matter,  the  morning  Inquirer  graphic  strips  up  to  eight  col- 
present^  is  carrying  a  senes  of  jnned  the  violators  under 

‘Safe  Driver  car^ns.  It  is  the  public  eve.  Penciled-in  dia- 
to  be  continued  indefinitely.  gran^.  crosses  and  legends 

Bearing  the  admonition,  “Be  punched  home  the  illegality  of 
a  Safe  Driver,”  each  cartoon  the  acts  in  question,  with  em- 
portrays  a  cause  of  accident,  phasis  on  the  involved  dangers 
Each  is  carried  conspicuously  as  to  human  life  and  property, 
a  one-column  cut  set  forth  in  The  newspaper  launched  its 
the  heart  of  late  news  matter,  safety  crusade  this  year  as  part 
A  typical  cartoon  says:  “A  of  National  Highway  Safety 
safe  driver  always  signals  be-  Week,  begun  two  weeks  in  ad- 
fore  making  a  turn,”  and  the  vance  of  the  three-day  Fourth 
artist  depicts  how  the  turn  of  July  holiday.  It  opened  a 
should  properly  be  made.  An-  two-pronged  attack  late  in  June: 
other  warns:  “A  safe  driver  al-  1.  In  association  with  the 

ways  passes  on  the  left,  and  police  department  and  the  Aetna  Five  Appointed 
only  when  a  straight  road  lies  Life  Affiliated  Companies,  it  1. 

ahead  without  oncoming  cars,  brought  a  “driverometer”  to  iO  DHOW  /igency 

and  never  on  a  hill.”  Still  an-  Philadelphia  and  urged  motor-  Chicago — John  W,  Shaw,  Inc., 

other  says:  “The  safe  driver  Lsts  to  take  tests  with  the  ap-  advertising  agency  formed  fol- 

never  drives  with  worn  tires.”  paratus  that  would  reveal  their  lowing  the  dissolution  of  Shaw- 

And  so  on.  skill  or  lack  of  skill  as  drivers.  LeVally,  Inc.  earlier  this  month, 

TTiLs  cartoon  campaign  is  be-  2.  Staff  reporter  Owen  Me-  has  announced  five  new  appoint- 
ginning  to  take  with  telling  ef-  Donnell  wrote  a  series  of  six  ments  to  staff  positions.  ’They 
fects.  This  week  a  popular  articles,  “Stop  ’That  Slaughter,”  are: 

restaurateur,  Frank  Palumbo,  giving  the  causes  of  accidents,  Florence  Cruzen.  media  direc- 

owner  of  four  Philly  night  statistics,  graphically  portray-  tor.  Miss  Cruzen  formerly 
clubs,  had  reproductions  made  ing  the  gruesome  results  of  care-  served  in  the  same  capacity  for 
of  several  of  the  outstanding  lessness.  H.  M.  Gross  Co.  and  M.  Glen 

cartoons,  and  he  plans  to  dis-  Some  outstanding  revelations  Miller,  and  was  associated  with 
tribute  an  initial  order  of  20,000  came  with  the  “driverometer”  Lord  &  ’Thomas  in  Chicago, 
copies  to  patrons.  tests.  Results  of  five  days’  tests  E.  J.  Conlon.  account  execu- 

Other  agencies  are  climbing  demonstrated  that  three  out  of  tive,  formerly  of  Burton  Browne 
on  the  band-wagon.  The  Auto-  five  persons  failed  to  react  with-  Advertising, 
mobile  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  in  a  safe  time  to  the  dangers  of  Jo  Ann  Munson,  copy  direc- 
had  a  large  poster  made.  It  red  lights,  rail  crossings,  semo-  tor,  former  copy  chief  at  H.  M. 
shows  a  huge  hand  pointing  to  phore  warnings  and  careless  Gross  Co.  and  member  of  the 
the  warning:  “Take  it  easy  and  pedestrians.  ’The  tests  were  con-  copy  staffs  of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
live.”  This  is  going  on  bill-  tinned  another  week;  they  Indi-  and  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

boards  along  public  highways  cated  the  same  results.  Betsy  'Tyroler,  account  execu- 

and  at  dangerous  intersections.  A  huge  blimp  was  imported  tive.  former  account  executive 
The  city’s  postmaster,  Joseph  from  Ohio  hangars.  City  traffic  at  Burton  Browne  Advertising 
F.  Gallagher,  thought  so  well  of  expert  Robert  Mitchell  went  and  associated  with  the  Chicago 
the  poster  he  had  copies  made  aloft  to  make  traffic  studies,  ana-  offices  of  McCann-Erickson.  Inc., 
of  a  size  fitted  to  the  sides  of  lyzing  the  bottlenecks,  the  and  Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 
every  mail  truck.  causes  of  congestion  and  acci-  Robert  Jacoby,  comptroller. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  dent.  Inquirer  photographers  who  formerly  served  in  the 
has  prepared  and  issued  thou-  went  along.  same  capacity  with  Charles 

sands  of  leaflets.  Entitled  “Signs  Resultant  pictures  were  shown  Daniel  Frey. 

of  Life,”  this  brochure  gives  the  daily  to  the  public.  Appropriate  - 

history  of  traffic  signals  and  the  text  conveyed  pertinent  infor-  Albert  K.  Burwinkle  has 
need  for  them.  From  driver  mation  on  danger  points  along  been  appointed  an  art  director 
license  lists,  addresses  are  ob-  the  public  highways,  with  warn-  of  Federal  Advertising,  Inc. 
tained  to  forward  copies  to  the  ings  to  the  driving  public  and  M.  C.  Borland,  recently  of 
operator  of  every  motor  ve-  advice  on  safe  methods.  J.  W.  Thompson  Co.’s  Detroit 

hide.  What  is  the  result  of  all  this  and  San  Francisco  offices,  is  now 

Let  an  automobile  accident  campaigning?  The  conviction  on  the  JWT  staff  of  service  rep- 

happen  anywhere  within  the  in  the  min<&  of  the  newspaper’s  resentatives  in  Los  Angeles. 


Daily  Safety  cartoon  from  recent 
files  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
part  of  its  relentless  campaign. 
Caption  reads:  “The  Safe  Driver 
Never  Drives  with  Worn  Tires.” 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  timas — .40  par  lina  par  insartion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  tima* — .90  par  lina  par  in*artioa 
4  timas — .80  par  lina  par  iniartion 
3  lina*  minimum 
Count  spprozlnistely  flva,  6  lattar 
words,  one  lina. 

Forms  close  Wednatday  neon. 
WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
plaata  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  I47S 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 


ing,  mergers  dsilies  or  wee 
where  ii,  U.  S.  No  lease* 
Leu  Peighner  Agency,  Bo: 

Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

it  if  Let  me  help  you  find 
property  in  the  West,  i 
Stypes,  625  Market  St  ,  I 

cisco  5,  Calif.  _ 

MAY  BKOTHER8.Binfbainl 
Established  1014.  Newspapt 
and  sold  without  pabliclty. 

NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  ^ 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  < 
8710  West  Bird.,  Los  Angt 


I 


NEWSPAm  BROKERS 


ScTHERif  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
j  ^  G»bbert.  85  ye»ri  k  publithar. 

*a!i7  Ur»nse  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
-jejJjnSlNTiAir  INFORMATION 
DsUy  Newspaper  Properties 
ff.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

rUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

f'JT^TE  OFFERS  profitable,  old  West 
Virfinia  daily,  exelusive  field;  price 
000  cash,  including  real  estate. 
7903.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


four  N.  K.  Ohio  Weeklies.  All  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  plant.  Situated  in  ex¬ 
cellent  field  in  beautiful  Lake  Pyma- 
toning  area.  Best  reason  for  selling. 
Be  sure  to  investigate  this  excellent 
oDPortunity  for  owner  manager  op¬ 
eration.  Grossed  $25,000.  Price  $21,- 
500.  Associated  Publishers,  1008 
Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. _ 


ONE  OF  TENNESSEE’S  better  class 
weekly  newspapers  in  County  seat, 
no  competition,  yearly  gross  over 
$15,000.  ABC  list.  More  than  2000, 
paid  in  advance,  subscribers;  lots  of 
job  work,  plenty  of  competent  help, 
good  supply  of  newsprint,  above  aver¬ 
age  eonipinent,  low  rent.  Price  $20,- 
000.  Terms  can  be  arranged.  It  is 
more  essential  that  we  find  the  right 
person  who  understands  how  to  get 
along  in  a  Southern  community  and 
who  knows  the  country  newspaper 
business,  than  it  is  that  they  have  all 
the  price  in  cash.  This  is  a  real  money 
maker  and  we  do  not  desire  a  lot  of 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  you  are 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  you  to 
coaie  and  investigate.  J.  Frank  Bar¬ 
low,  Enterprise,  Dresden,  Tennessee. 


SEVERAL  W'EEKLIES 
IN  ONE  PLANT 

Covering  choice  residential  area  in 
California.  Almost-new  plant  com¬ 
pletely  equipped.  Well  staffed.  Ade¬ 
quate  newsprint.  Net  profit  $30,000. 
nice  $100,000  with  $30,000  cash 
payment — balance  5  years. 

RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3T10  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SUMMER  UST  NOW  READY,  de 
scribing  100  selected  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  for  sale.  Yours  for  the 
siking.  May  Bros..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


UNIQUE  WEEKLY  publication 
plsnt)  in  Florida  goes  to  first  $1, 
cuh.  Or,  will  sell  V4  interest  to  good 
ad  salesman,  $800.  Pensacola  Week 
By  Week,  2712  West  Lloyd  St.,  Pen- 
sscols,  Florida. 


GOSS  QUAD 

FOUR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16'  CUT-OFF 
D.  C.  DRIVE — A.  C.  CONVERTER 
ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
COLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
AS  NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
25  X  38"  Premier  Automatic  Unit. 
Equipped  with  suction  pile  feeder  and 
extension  pile  delivery.  It  can  be 
seen  running.  Standard  accessories 
.  .  .  $4,875.  Will  load.  Erect  at  once. 
The  Craftsmen  Finance  Company.  East 
27th  and  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio. 


MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE 
Goss  HI  Speed  Sextuple 

A  good  press  for  a  medium  sixed 
newspaper,  at  a  very  attractive  price. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages 
straight,  48  collect)  double  folder, 
23  9/16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  must  be  vacated. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Republican  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut _ 


3  KOEHLER  REELS — three  arm  reels 
available  immediately — equipped  with 
DC  Motors.  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
L.  I.  City,  N.  Y. 


NEW  44*  National  Automatic  Power 
Paper  Cutter,  fully  equipped,  with 
safety  device,  two  knives,  A.O.  motor, 
etc., — ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  4  plates  wide;  2244"  cutoff; 
AC-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48-page  paper  with  one  extra 
color,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  5  ton  stereotype 
fnmace,  with  stoker.  Also  Standard 
Pony  Antoplate  with  Water  Jacket 
Arch.  23n"  Cut-off.  Communicate 
C.  B.  Capps,  Charlotte  News,  Char- 


WANT  CONTROL  OR  all  of  dally  in 
pleiiant  city  (not  a  snbarb)  in  (Jolo* 
rsdo.  New  Mexico,  Arisons,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia  doing  gross  abont  million.  Ex¬ 
cellently  financed,  experienced  pub¬ 
lisher.  Box  7842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Declc 

Single  Width,  22  Cut-Off 

32-Paqe  Hoe,  2-Declc 

Double  Width,  21 H"  Cnt-Off 
Goss  Double  folder  22%”  ent  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

_  Box  339  Inverness,  Florida 

MKHAHICAL  equipment  for  sale  hoe  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 

FOR  SALE,  Model  14  Linotype*  also  G®**  highspeed  twin  fold- 

23  x  35  Premier  Press,  handled,’  with  «»:»  cutoff  22% "  8  column  4  plates 
motor.  The  Record  Publishing  Co  ®  Phase,  220  V  electrical 

Ravenna,  Ohio.  equipment,  will  print  64  page  one 

FOR  Alt  ».  T  -  “P  or  32  page  two  up,  three  <olor 

ibgIi  ivkA  T  ***a^®^  fountains,  also  desirable  for  printing 

0^*1®  «omic8,  attractively  priced,  available 

FoMftM  complete.  2  Scott  immediately.  For  additional  particu- 

«ut"Off.  In  excellent  larg  write  to 
condition.  1  Polder  now  in  operation.  Northern  Machine  Works 

FMA.,  I  ®'’™»"‘'®d  f®7^  weeks.  1  Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Streets 

Bex  7*w  invited.  _ Philadelphia.  Ps. _ 

_ T—  new  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa- 

5.  FOLDERS-HANDLE  per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 

Tliid.J  JLTj  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 

PsVt^  ®*®®>  Newspaper  Make-up 

AtUnt.  <  *•  ®-  ^  -  Tabels:  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 

?  *•  _  Machines— for  any 

aki  Model  A,  2  mags.,  sTail*  purpose;  Oompoaing  Room  Saws; 

0«‘»her  1,  1947.  NEW  44"  National  Antomatie  Power 

r?®.  • ,  *  page  flatbed  newspaper  Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26"  Lever 

iMliiki  ®  T  ®*'**®*’  electrical  drive,  (Jntters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 

^  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
HERALD.  TYRONE,  PA.  York  18.  (Plsnt  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

editor  &  PUBLI  S  HER  for  August  23,  1947 


Htllr.V'IWiJiliTCT? 


FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64-page  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22 %"  cutoff;  DC  230 
motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  St  15,000  per  hour.  Available 
about  November  1.  If  interested  write 
at  once. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


OLD  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
One  Monomelt  “Plane-O-Plate”  Flat 
Shaver,  Model  B.1.12,  220  V,  60  cy.. 
Serial  S173;  One  hand  Mitering  ma¬ 
chine;  One  full  page  size  Proof  press, 
hand  operated,  maximum  proof  size 
22  X  24;  One  Flat  Router,  stationary 
head,  (available  later).  As  is,  where 
is,  crating  and  shipping  charges 
added.  Write  A.  W.  Keller,  PRESS- 
CHRONICLE.  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


TUBULAR  SCORCHER 

Model  “SB”  Electric 
Factory  Rebuilt 

GOSS  SAW  &  TRIMMER 

Gauges,  AC  Motor 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  to  best  offer,  20  tons  of 
17'  and  34"  roll  news.  Can  Ship  Im¬ 
mediately.  Box  7980,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OFFERING  SEVERAL  CARLOADS  OP 
67  inch 
50  inch 
33)4  inch 

Standard  Quality  Newsprint,  32-pound 
basis,  for  delivery  about  September 
15th.  F.O.B.  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
Write  or  phone:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  Room  506,  New  York  City — 
HAnover  2-0165. 


NEWSPRINT  for  delivery  August  thru 
November.  17*,  18*,  34*,  55,*  66*,  99". 
Also  sheets.  Riker  Paper  Co..  1476 
Broadway,  Room  721,  New  York  City. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  82-ponnd  base 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18".  19*. 
20",  21".  22",  24".  27".  28*  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  X  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  ypW  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  70  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  0.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0166. 


PHOTO  ENGRAVING  plant  complete; 
8  X  10  Tasope’  camera;  printer; 
etcher;  whirler;  2  screens;  instruc¬ 
tion  course;  e'xcellent  condition; 
$350.  Key  Photos,  Box  732,  San 
Mateo.  California. 


1— S.  F.  BOWSER  ft  CO..  Model  171 
— 585  gal.  steel  welded  ink  storage 
tank.  6  ft.  6  in.  x  36*  x  49*  high — 
3/18*  steel-closed  flat  top — 6"  copper 
ball  float — 15"  dia.  top  manhole  with 
loose  G.  T.  cover.  Good  condition — Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  $100.00.  Write  Ann 
Arbor  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 


SOUND  VALUES 
NEW  TO  THE  MARKET 

DUPLEX  3  UNIT  Sextuple  press,  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  1928.  Bright  and  shin¬ 
ing  mechanically.  A.C.  80  cycle  220 
volt  drive,  sheet  cut  23  9  '16ths". 

Double  former*  and  folders,  rubber 
rollers,  end  roll  feeds.  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor  optional. 

SCOTT  6  UNIT  96  page  press.  Direct 
Current  230  volt  drives.  Cnt-nff 
23  9'16ths".  End  roll  feed,  rubber 
rollers,  double  formers  and  folders. 
Well  maintained.  Unnsnally  low  price 
for  a  sound  machine.  Available  in 
150  days. 

Both  presses  can  be  shown  hy  ap¬ 
pointment  in  outstanding  Michigan 
dailies. 

TYPE  ft  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
220  South  Jefferson,  Chicago  6. 


WE  WILL  make  attractive  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  Cleveland,  on  the  following 
excess  equipment :  Chemco  Roll  Strip 
Film  Camera,  19*  x  24",  disappearing 
screen  mechanism,  Zeiss  Apo  Tessar 
lens — have  been  using  for  color  work 
as  well  as  line  and  halftone  produc¬ 
tion;  7200  pounds  all-purpose  type 
metal  testing  5.50  tin,  82.70  lead, 
and  11.80  antimony,  cast  in  Margach 
pigs — will  sell  at  25%  off  current 
market;  one  complete  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Plate-Casting  Box,  water-cooled; 
two  additional  Duplex  Tubular  Plate- 
Casting  boxes,  but  not  complete  since 
connections  are  lacking;  Stereotype 
Metal  Furnace,  capacity  4500  lbs., 
36*  diameter  bowl,  gas  burner,  4'  6"  x 
5"  fume  canopy  included;  one  Lino¬ 
type  Pot  equipped  with  monomelt, 
both  gas-fired;  one  GE  underslung 
Intertype  Motor,  DC;  150  full-page 
newspaper  storage  chases,  welded  and 
ground,  will  sell  the  lot  or  singly;  two 
18"  flat  Belt  Conveyors,  one  65'  long, 
other  30',  both  with  5-ply  rnbber-and- 
canvas  belts,  larger  conveyor  driven  by 
3  h.p.  AC  motor,  smaller  by  2  h.p. 
Ac  motor.  Shopping  News,  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 


WILL  SWAP  Linotype  for  newspaper 
engraving  plant.  Write  Box  7998,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Ro.se  Streot,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centro  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  Ad  on  page  63. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


16-PAGE  Duplex  Tubular  and  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment;  would 
consider  Hoe  or  Goss.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  Box  7974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


16  PAGE  PRESS  with  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  page 
press.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 


PRESS  WANTED:  24  or  32  Page  Hoe 
or  Goss  Press  in  good  condition 
wanted.  Prefer  single  width  with  a 

22  %"  cut-off.  Box  7925,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED 
i5.  58,  514  Linotypes 
Box  7994.  Editor  ft  Publisher 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaiine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  easting  box. 
donblp  tail  enlter.  and  shaver  for 

23  9/16"  cnt-off.  Box  7858,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21  inch  cnt-off  or  deck  for  game 
Give  fnii  details  and  price*.  Bex  1042 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I 


HELP  WAWTID— ADVEKTISWC 


F 


MEcmawicAL  equipment  wanted 


"wanted  to  buy 

“  *'^*U**  »'<»  2  w.7 

printer,  with  motor  end  ell  equipment, 
price.  Box 

7ft47,  Editor  A  Pnblliher. 


WANTED 

Newepaper  Preaaes  of  erery  descrip¬ 
tion.  Xjinotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

ManhslI  A  Jefferson  Su.,  Philadelphis 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


hewspapeb  services 


PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 


CLASSIFIED  AD 
VERTISING  >  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  uanual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosta  old  hands' 
Based  on  use-tested  methods 
Mhind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
IL  8.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there's  no  Parish  A 
Fickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett  s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete 
profitable.  *25  per  copy! 
CKEE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Dally  News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


FIRST-COME-FIRST-SERVED 

Photo-engraving  school  opens  at  Josey 
Vocational  School,  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas, 
on  September  12,  1947.  Mechanical 
and  front  end  training-New  Standard 
eiiuipment-experience  craftsmen  teach- 
ing-GI  Bill  approval  non-vetersns  wel¬ 
comed. 

Limiting  first  class  to  twenty-five  uou- 
Nice  one  and  two  bedroom  furnished 
apartments  at  $35  a  month,  utilities 
P*td— No  academic  requirements — ^For 
application  blanks  and  information 
write:  Josey  School  of  Photo-engrav¬ 
ing,  Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Huntsville,  Texas. 


MUCEULAHlOUS-POt  SALE~ 

SCRAP  BOOKS 

^  Binders, 

Blue  Cloth  Covered,  with  100  Black 
Sheets,  ^itable  Clippings,  etc.  $114.00 
dosen.  Samples  $11.00  each.  Send 
che^  Box  7886,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES— Colori 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  c 
mstic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewi 
B.  Jackson.  The  Methodist  Publishii 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville 
Tennessee. 


LISTEN  HERE  I 

Kadjo  column,  advance  news  and  com- 
ment  by  established  New  York  radio 
writer-announcer  with  intimate  per- 
sonal  contacts  in  the  field.  Sharp 
style.  Available  daily,  weekly.  Send 

xvT-.  S,*  details.  Box  7943, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


lost  my  TEXAS  ACCENT— Some 
where  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Athens.  But  retain  small  town  court¬ 
esy-  (with  curiosity)  which  has  paid 
off  in  friendships  abroad.  Ex-feature- 
and-copy-writer  returning  to  Europe 
wishes  to  write  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  for  small  city  chain  or  Western- 
Southern  daily.  See  ad  "Inexpensive 
Asset:  Overseas  correspondent"  under 
Situations  Wanted — Editorial.  Box 
7923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MR.  EDITOR:— Will  you  try,  FREl 
of  cost  my  daily  verse  feature,  whicl 
haa  lubscriberi  of  8  xears  itandingl 
state  when  you  with  service  to  start— 
30  RELEASES  will  be  mailed  yon  im 
mediately.  No  obligation.  Write  today 
DONALD  J.  MacOARfK) 

60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y 
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FEATURES  FDR  SALE 

WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT'L  SYNDICATE 
HoUywood  38.  OaUfornia. 

NEED  A  NEW  refreshing  "keep  'em 
laughing  cartoon  stripl'  S.  Weiss, 
3417  E.  147  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
RINGSIDE — 50  yard  line — behi^ 
home  plate!  Unusual  weekly  sports 
column  brings  your  readers  right  to 
the  scene.  Samples  distributed  upon 
request.  Box  7987,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WAHTE&-ADM1N1STRAT1VE 

ACOOUNTANT-Bookkeeper.  College 
graduate.  Ex-serviceman  preferred, 
who  has  working  knowledge  of  a 
newspaper  business  office's  records, 
payroll  handling,  billings,  etc.  An  in¬ 
teresting  advancement  to  office  man¬ 
ager  is  possible,  in  Atlantic  coast  city. 
Write,  with  references  and  personal 
data,  to  J.  Edwin  Carter,  Summit. 

New  Jersey.  _  I 

WUOKKEEFEK  AND  OFFICE  MAN  | 
ager  for  daily  newspaper  and  radii,  j 
slation  in  city  of  Id.uUO  populatioi.  | 
Southeastern  United  States.  Coiiipieli  ; 
iiookkeeiiing  experience.  including  | 
making  profit  and  loss  statement  and  ^ 
-alance  sheet  required.  References.  . 

Box  '7918.  Editor  A  Piihlislier. _ I 

NEED  business  manager  for  jirinting  ' 
and  publishing  business  in  midwest.  . 
References,  no  tly-by-night  need  apply,  i 
Box  7990.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER:  for'large 
.San  .Antonio,  Texas  department.  Must 
be  A-1  man,  thoroughly  experienced 
all  phases  heavy  volume  department 
store  advertising  and  promotion.  Com¬ 
pensation  $6,000  per  year  up  to  the 
right  man.  Write  giving  full  resume  of 
experience,  state  salary  expected.  Box 
8001.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR 
SALESMAN  to  organise  sales  force  to 
solicit  advertising  for  group  of  daily 
business  newspapers.  Real  opportunity 
for  man  who  can  produce.  Box  7999, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department. 
Prefer  a  man  between  30  and  40  veara 
of  age,  experienced  in  different  clatti- 
ficationi  of  this  type  of  advertising 
sales.  References  required,  together 
with  photograph.  Excellent  position 
for  the  right  man.  Write  'Tribane- 

Herald,  Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman, 
man  or  woman  able  to  make  own  lay¬ 
outs.  wanted  by  prixe  winning  ABO 
weekly  in  resort  town.  Salary  $40 
plus  commission.  The  Beaufort  News, 

Beaufort,  North  Carolina. _ 

EXPANDING  California  paper  in 
rapidly  growing  city  with  ideal  climate 
needs  experienced,  capable  man  30  to 
50  for  advertising-business  manager. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Write  or  phone 
Dean  Lesher,  Courier-Journal,  Walnut 
Creek,  California. _ 

KXPERIEN(7ED  advertising  salesman. 
Good  starting  salary.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Tell  all 
in  first  letter.  Write  Robert  Osriile, 
Advertising  Manager.  Pocatello  Trib- 
nne,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Salary  based  on  ability.  Permanent. 
Complete  details  first  letter.  Daily 
Advance,  Elisabeth  City,  N.  C. _ 

EXPERIENCED  SOLICITOR 
Write,  Raleigh  Times, 

_ Raleigh,  N.  C. _ 

OHIO  business  publication  desires 
services  of  advertising  solicitor.  Will 
pay  $50  a  -week  to  start.  Write  Box 

7995,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ONE  OF  THE  fastest  growing  small 
dailies  in  Colorado  has  opening  for  a 
young  advertising  man  who  wants 
to  become  advertising  manager.  Must 
know  how  to  make  layouts  and  be 
able  to  aell  advertising.  This  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  a  young  man  who 
wants  to  develop  into  an  advertising 
manager  and  business  manager.  Ad- 
dress  Box  7977,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  Advertising  man 
for  position  on  good  weekly.  Salary 
good.  Write  stating  all  in  first  letter. 
Address  Box  7959,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN 


Largo  7  day  newspaper  in  the 
New  York  area  has  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  aggressive  salesman 
who  knowi  how  to  sell,  service 
and  develop  retail  display  ac- 
cuunti.  Attractive  future  for  the 
right  man.  Write  Box  8002,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher  stating  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  required. 


WE  HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced 
advertising  solicitor.  Prefer  young 
man  between  25  and  35  years  of  age 
who  can  write  effective  copy  and  pre¬ 
pare  attractive  layouts.  Position  is 
permanent.  Morning  News  and  Even¬ 
ing^ _ 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  phases.  Must  understand 
little  merehank  plan — ABC  and  gen¬ 
eral  administration  of  department. 
Central  California  city  14,000  excel¬ 
lent  location  and  prospects.  Give  age, 
marital  status,  religious  affiliations, 
previous  experience,  picture,  present 
salary  and  all  pertinent  data  first  let¬ 
ter.  .All  information  confidential.  Box 
7937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

C.ALIFORNIA  expanding  paper  in 
ideal  community  needs  capable  editor 
30  to  50.  Good  salary.  Write  or 
phone  Dean  Lesher,  Courier-Journal, 
Walnut  Creek,  California. _ 


COPY  EDITOR 


Man  w'ith  long  experience  editing  high 
type  of  material  to  perfect  well-written 
newspaper  and  booklet  copy,  and  do 
some  original  writing,  for  discrimin¬ 
ating  readers. 

Must  give  copy  clarity,  color,  vigor, 
and  do  it  quickly. 

Long  established  New  York  firm. 

Permanent,  $6,000  range,  advance¬ 
ment. 

Box  7979,  Editor  A  Publisher 


DAILY  facing  quick  expansion  in 
rapidly  growing  mty  wants  managing 
editor  with  hit  feet  on  the  grouniT 
Society  editor  who  ii  top  producer 
and  Judge  of  pictures  and  bard  biting 
reporter.  Box  7919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DESKHAN  for  second  spot  on  com¬ 
bination  city  and  news  deik,  capable 
of  takii»  charge;  thriving  city  of 
23,000;  (ireat  Lakea  area;  prefer  man 
with  small  city  background  who  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  advancement;  enclose  photo 
or  cut  proof.  Box  8004,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

EXPERIENCED  aoeial  editor  on  one 
of  intermountain  West's  outstanding 
smaller  dailies.  Wide  awake  organi¬ 
zation.  Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  News, 

Twinfslls,  Idaho. _ 

GENERAL  news  reporter  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports.  Complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Southern  city  of  16,000,  8M 
circulation.  Box  7921,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

$75  AT  START  for  experienced  re¬ 
porter  capable  of  taking  over  news 
department  on  semi-weekly  with  daily 
newscast.  Include  picture  and  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Commercial  Appeal, 

Danville,  Virginia. _ 

MAJOR  AIRLINE  wants  experienced 
newspaperman  (preferably  single  and 
under  35)  who  can  dig  out  a  lot  of 
topy  and  write  it  well.  Hard  work  but 
good  opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 

8000.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OPENING  on  midwest  morning  dally 
for  a  good  desk  editor.  Starts  at 
$65  week.  Ideal  working  conditions 
with  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Expansion  of  staff  personnel  offers 
places  for  additional  reporters.  Write 
full  details  to  Box  79i69,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


HELP  WANTED— EDITMiir— 

ONE  of  the  larger  weekly  nsvinsam 
in  New  England  has  an  openiag  lor  i 
news  reporter  capable  of  bscoaiJ 
news  editor  and  later  managiag  silte 
The  work  requirei  travel  in  six  tm- 
thtps  for  which  car  will  be  furaiikci 
This  la  an  excellent  opportuityfw 
either  a  young  man,  GI  or  not,  wks  k 
interested  in  gaining  the  thoroagk,  lU 
around  training  only  a  strong  wsskb 
can  give,  or  for  an  older  man,  ulu 
wants  to  get  out  into  the  gran  rsoti 
and  become  part  of  the  commanity  Uk 
that  makes  America  tick.  Intervim 
after  I  return  from  Midwest,  Aang 
25th.  Address  Publisher,  c/o  Box  ‘in 
Simsbury,  Connecticut. _  ' 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  uj 
assignment.  To  work  as  key  reporter 
on  rapidly  expanding  weekly  tin 
holds  possibility  of  turning  to  diSr 
publication.  Excellent  opportunity 
man  between  22  and  30  years  of  i{e. 
Pennsylvanian  preferred.  Write  or 
wire  the  Lehigh  Valley  Review,  Alla. 
town,  Pennsylvania.  Good  pay. 

REPORTER  to  take  over  news  ter¬ 
ritory  for  daily  newspaper.  Box  7MI, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

'I'WO  male  reporters  wanted  by  Sontk- 
western  afternoon  daily  of  30,000  eir- 
eulntion.  Starting  pay  $30  to  KO 
depending  on  experience.  Must  write 
well.  No  boozers.  Box  8009,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHAHICAl 


ENGRAVERS 


Steady  situations  open 
for  good  all-around  En¬ 
gravers.  Brand  new 
plant.  Air  -  conditioned 
throughout.  5  day  week. 
37)4  hours.  $2,603  hour. 
Wire  or  call  Homer 
Crone,  Engraving  Supt. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD. 

Miami,  Fla. 


OPENING  FOR  Combination  PreitMi 
and  Stereotype  Foreman.  Goss  linile 
width  3-deck  press  and  pony  sato- 
plate.  Six-day  afternoon  and  Sondir 
newspaper  moving  into  new  plait 
Ideal  living  and  working  condition, 
progressive  college  town.  State  lalaiy, 
experience,  references.  Record-Chroii- 

cle,  Denton,  Texaa. _ 

STEREOTYPERS — Metropolitu  attn 
paper  in  one  of  America'!  finest  eltki 
need!  several  union  iterootypon. 
Standy  Jobs,  five  nights  of  7%  kosit 
each  week.  You  can  make  at  least  $M 
per  week.  Two  weeks  vacation  tfUr 
first  year.  Address  Box  7888,  Editor 

A  Pnbllsher. _ _ 

WANTED:  Photo  engraver  for  blsA 
and  white  work.  $70  per  week.  Pint 
class  working  conditions.  Preu  Ei- 
graving  Company,  814  Felix,  8i. 
Joseph,  Missouri. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

GOOD  OPENING  for  man  with  m 
who  can  sell,  and  is  free  to  trsw. 
Newspaper  advertising  experisaee  ds- 
sirsble.  Drawing  account,  pins  coii- 
missions  to  $700  a  month.  Write  In 
Phillips  I.  F.  I.  Adv.  Agency, 
Lonsdale  Bldg.,  Duluth.  Mliin. 
SALESMEN  to  sell  radio  time. 
Employment  Agency.  Box  413,  Pnils- 
delphis,  Pennsylvania. _ 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLAHEOPS 

E  G 1 0  N  A  L  CORRESPONDENTS 
anted  for  true  murder  mystery  iTi- 


PERSONALIZED  NEWSP-APER 
PLACEMENTS 
P.  0.  Box  501,  York,  Pa. 


Managing  Editor,  East  . 

‘Local  News  Editor.  East . upen 

Make-up  &  Job,  East  . 

Job  &  Bindery,  East  . 

Ad  Solicitor,  East  . . 

Desk  Job,  New  England  . 

Circulation  Mgr.,  ‘  "i" 

‘County  Editor,  New  Engla^ 

Sports  A  General  News,  Mid-West 
Veterans  of  World  AVar  II  prefn 


No  fee  to  be  paid  until  you  itsrt 
work.  No  charge  to  Employers. 
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lar  WAIITEa-jlllSCELLANEOUS 


metropolitan  daily  has  open- 
j  ia  Morgue  for  experienced  subject 
lirt  marker,  young  Jnan  or  woman, 
he  day,  40  hour  week.  |45.  Box 
^11  tditor  &  Publisher. 


UTIIAIT  iGEHCT  5St¥lCI 

SWSPAPESMEN’S  agency.  Artl 
■tt.  Books,  fiction.  Plays  marketeel 
Sertha  Klauaner.  130  E.  40th  at..  M.  Y. 


silUATiONS  Wonted- 
administrative 

aITENTION  i-'LOKlUA — Experienced 
smbination  editor-advertising  man¬ 
ger  wants  position  on  newspaper; 
iff  34:  veteran;  15  years  in  news- 
jeper  field.  No  Boater.  Excellent 
rjcommeudations.  \\  rite  Box  8008, 
jiitor  4  Publisher.  _  _ 


lOlTOH  OK  ADVERTISING  Nlana- 
(tr— Young  family  man  thoroughly  ex- 
^riemed  in  advertising;  in  all  phases 
d  weekly  front  end  operations  as 
get  publisher;  and  recently  as  editor 
.1  small  dailies  wishes  connection  with 
uancial  interest  on  small  eastern 
uily.  Highest  n-ferences.  Veteran. 
3«  7997.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
fEl/li  known  newspaper  executive 
lov  assistant  to  one  of  countries 
f^ing  publishers  seeks  new  connec- 
:an  where  25  years  of  successful 
uwspaper  administration  experience 
Dild  be  made  profitable  to  far  sighted 
piblisher. 

Tboroughly  trained  in  advertising  cir- 
.'ilation  and  labor  relations.  Gilt  edge 
rtferenres.  Boniflde  reasons  for  seek- 
i|  change. 

iome  publisher  with  eye  to  future  can 
eture  good  general  or  business  nian- 
ipr  who  knows  how  to  operate  to 
urp  black  P  &  L  figures.  Box  8012, 
Uitor  4  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


auvektisinq  manager  or 

TOP  SALESMAN 

Jnat  home  on  terminal  leave  after  aix 
years  in  service.  Go-getter  type  that 
has  always  been  auoceasfnl.  Inter- 
eated  in  connection  that  offers  future. 
Used  to  competition  and  lots  of  it 
.  .  .  and  like  it  I  A1  on  copy,  layout, 
and  service  promotion.  Experienceo 
in  Local  and  National.  Best  of  Refer- 
enrps.  Rot  78A.5,  Editor  &  Fubliaber. 


WESTERN  PUBLISHERS! 

Advertising  or  Business  Manager 
.-Available  September  15tb 
14  years  experience,  excellent  layout, 
cii|>y,  references,  small  and  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Now  employed;  per- 
.sonal  reason  for  changing.  Age  33: 
married:  vet:  for  $90  w'eek  you  will 
really  profit.  Details  Box  7973,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

SG.MEWHERE  there  is  a  circulation 
director  needing  the  services  of  a 
high  class  circulation  man,  capable 
of  supervising  men,  and  carriers;  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  circulation. 
Best  of  references.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  7948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

wTde  a^ake  ctroijlatio'n  man 

IGEK  would  like  to  make  connection 
on  progressive  daily.  Completely 
familiar  all  phases  newspaper  circa 
lation.  Can  give  smooth  operation, 
more  circulation,  more  revenue.  Age 
18,  married,  college-trained.  Promo 
motion  minded.  Now  employed.  Box 
7911,  Editor  A  Publlsber. 


lOUNG  newspaper  executive  desiroa  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 
uiness  or  editorial  position  with  ' 


hily.  Box  7834,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 


UOAZINE  ARTIST  now  Art  Direc 
•r  amall  publishing  bouse,  seeks  staff 
waition  in  better  publication.  All 
/teaes  production,  layout,  photo  edit- 
•{.  Spots,  illustrations.  Box  7848, 
Uitor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


iDVERTISING  MANAGER— 19  years 
nperience  general,  retail,  and  classi- 
W.  Age  39.  A  highly  successful  re- 
tord  on  paper  w-ith  highest  milline 
hie  in  entire  Northwest.  Prefer 
papers  eight  to  thirty  thousand  circu¬ 
lation.  Present  head  five  man  depart- 
■ent.  Excellent  character  and  business 
Available  September  1.  Box 
H42,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
iDVERTISING  executive  available  by 
tkoice  November  I.  Classified  manager, 
sewtpsper  last  5  years,  quadrupling 
ravenue,  strong  competitive  city;  ad- 
’7^.*."“?  sales  manager  7  years;  also 
reuil  display  salesman,  agency  crea- 
iive  work.  Interested  any  type  publi- 
fstlon;  future  prospects  important. 
lfi^***v  •“ya'^here.  5-figure  earnings, 
«l«y-bonus.  Age  37,  family,  Pro¬ 
testant,  excellent  health.  Box  7926. 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 

!hi. experienced  cap- 
lii  V***'"*^**  manager,  familiar  w-ith 
advertising,  who  can 
ase  your  lineage  and  revenue, 
•i.kt  ^  years  selling  experience  plus 
if.  ■7^''*  •“’tccutive  position. 

"'“'■''"'d.  University  graduate. 
TWO  •PPaa'-ance  and  health.  Box 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

*  ^  K  W  H  K  R— E 

see  hJf.i.®  publisher,  who,  due  to 
reti'ee  K  .  reasons,  w-ishes  to 

hit  n'  Kr  *  retain  ownership  of 

fbis  publisher.  3 
toiil  *  c-ombined 

nJ  n  "ew-spaper  experi- 

t^Mes^nlu-  ^borough  know-ledge  all 
operation.  Another; 
general  ^7  riaaaified  and 

0DeraHnn°'^^k-*  orw-spaper 

nerienee  Extensive  ex- 

limiteH  '**'*!i  ^'ap'ay,  national  and 
owratirf  ’’b’-'''-  agreeable  to 

niT  "^"-apaper  on  salary  and 

ittanH  integrity 

least  9  examination.  Renuire  at 
tract  iiT^**^  mutually  agreeable  con- 
I?efer  '*'*b  families. 

7975  va-*/  oO  thousand.  Box 

'*75,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALERT,  Versatile,  newsgal.  27;  ex¬ 
perienced  metropolitan  daily,  small 
town  daily;  college  publicity;  2  de¬ 
grees;  sunny  disposition;  wants  chal¬ 
lenging  reporting  job;  Box  7908, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  woman  reporter  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  position  on  middle  size 
or  small  town  daily  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
territory.  BA  journalism — Phi  Bete. 
Some  experience.  Box  7932,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR— Trade  jour¬ 
nal;  top-flight  reporter,  rewrite.  De¬ 
sire  locate  daily  out  New  York.  3 
years  all-round  newspaper  work, 
sports.  Single,  25.  Box  7949,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ATTEIitIoN  MIDWEST:  7  yearg 
newspaper  reportorial;  8  years  adver¬ 
tising,  2  department  store;  13  years, 
supervisory  accounting.  No  drinker. 
Reliable.  Services  with  or  without  in¬ 
vestment.  P.  0.  Box  22,  Rockford,  Ill. 


BRISK  crackling  copy  by  sharp  eyed, 
sharp  witted,  sharp  tongued  Ex-Wave 
short  on  experience  ( 1  V4  years).  Long 
on  ambition,  drive.  Prefer  Northeast 
hig  city  but  compass  is  variable. 
Grace  O’Rourke.  Pt.  Lookout,  New 
York 


Californian  now  editing  in  east  at 
$125  weekly,  wants  California  job. 
Excellent  news  writing  and  editing 
background,  also  effective  publicity 
and  radio  news  experience.  Box  7933, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  young  woman, 
25.  2%  years  experience  general  re¬ 
porting.  w-ants  position  as  reporter 
on  daily.  Available  late  fall.  Box 
7952,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN.  15  years*  experience  on 
news  and  sports.  Sober,  single.  P.  O. 
Box  1821,  Dallas  Texas. 


EDITORIAL  WHITER:  author,  lec¬ 
turer.  teacher;  widely  traveled,  long 
experience  writing  editorials'  for 
dailies  and  magazines,  wishes  con¬ 
tract  to  deliver  daily  or  w-eekly  un¬ 
signed  or  by-line  eds,  or  briefs  to  fill 
out  column.  Accustomed  to  meeting 
deadline  by  mail.  Box  7992.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  guts  and 
gumption,  vigorously  Republican  bul 
not  blindly  partisan;  my  sane-think¬ 
ing.  plain-speaking  editorials  can  blast 
many  mental  log-jams  on  local,  itate, 
national,  international  issues;  age  51, 
Wiw  I  vet;  availabU  amw.  <s«at 
prefer  midwest  or  west.  Box  7901, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


editor  <S  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  23,  194? 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  I 


COLLEGE  grad.,  22.  veteran,  some 
writing  experience,  desires  position 
as  reporter  on  daily.  Any  area.  Avail¬ 
able  uiid-8eptember.  Box  7934,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORSHIP  —  Small  city  daily 
sougnt  by  thoroughly  experienced  news 
man.  Box  7954,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-COPYDESK  man,  now  in  direct 
mail,  book  promotion,  seeks  return  to 
newspaper  work,  preferably  with 
weekly  needing  all-around  editor-re- 
porter-photog-promotioii-au  man.  Box 
7831,  Editor  A  Puliliaher. 


FAST  reporter,  MS  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism,  1  %  years  plus  on  dailies.  Did 
general  assignment,  rew-rite,  features, 
all  beats.  Aggressive,  single,  24,  vet. 
Box  8011,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FAST  COPYREADER,  headwriter, 
telegraph  editor.  Mukeii|i.  6  year  man. 
33,  married,  non-drinker,  prefer  west, 
available  September  1.  Box  7988,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  you  ojiening  for  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  girl  reporter  to  learn  top  stand¬ 
ard  work  One  year  small  to»-n  daily 
.4.B.  degree.  Box  8010,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

HIGHLY’  qualified  new-spspermsn, 
public  relations  man.  8  years  on  large, 
small  dailies  as  news,  copy  editor,  re¬ 
porter  and  AP  staffer.  Ex-naval  press 
officer  4  years  (Lt.  Comdr. ).  BJ  Mis¬ 
souri  U.  Age  39.  Write  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  Relations  Director,  Athens, 
Ohio. 


IF  YOU  NEED  diligent,  able  news, 
makeup,  wire  editor  or  cojiy  reader, 
here's  your  man.  26  years  experience 
North  East,  New  Y’ork  state  papers 
10,000  to  100,000  cireulation.  Will 
come  for  interview.  Box  7996.  Editor 
&-  Publisher. 


INEXPENSIVE  ASSET 


OVERSEAS  CORRESPONDENT  —  | 
Capable  young  public  relations  writer  ^ 
returning  to  Europe  this  fall  in  order 
to  complete  a  post-w-ar  travel  guide 
will  do  features,  column,  at  stateside 
reporter’s  pay.  No  passage  expenses, 
but  want  a  chance  at  later  salary  in-  | 
crease.  Well  informed  European  poll-  j 
tics,  history,  fine  arts,  and  know  way  ; 
around  post-w-ar  continent  ;  traveled  ! 
twenty  countries.  B.S..  M..\.  degrees,  | 
can  survive  in  German  and  Italian.  ; 
read  French.  Dependable  eager  beaver 
but  no  sophomoric  Hash.  References. 
Box  7923.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  Graduate.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  Ex-Army  PRO,  25,  single,  wants 
position  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade 
publication.  Go  anywhere.  Box  7875, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


★  MANAGING  EDITOR,  growing 
Long  Island  weekly,  desires  position 
with  Pittsburgh  publisher.  5  years 
job  shop  and  country  jonmsiiam. 
Public  relations  background.  New 
York  City.  BJ  degree.  University  of 
Missouri.  Available  there  after  Sep¬ 
tember  22.  Move  dictated  by  family. 
Box  7902.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  25.000  daily 
seeks  bigger  job.  War  vet.  38,  with  18 
years  experience  all  departments, 
medium,  metropolitan  papers.  8  years 
as  editor.  Fine  record.  College  grad. 
Write  salary,  opportunity  first  letter. 
Box  7986,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  versatile.  5  years  solid 
experience,  dailies,  wire  services.  Box 
7960,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


QUALITY  MINDED 
EDITORS— NOTE 

7  years  experience  dailies  re¬ 
porting,  copy  editing,  re¬ 
w-rite.  College  trained,  widely 
read.  Want  job  reviewing 
movies,  books,  radio:  col¬ 
lege  coverage;  feature.s.  co- 
liimning.  Now-  in  public  re¬ 
lations:  free-lancing.  Resume 
on  request.  Available  2  w-eeks 
notice.  $60  week.  Box  8006. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAN  lED— EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  10  years, 
now  38.  midwesterner.  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate;  rare  small-city  and 
metropolitan  experience;  reliable.  Pre¬ 
fers  Managing  Editor  hot  seat  on 
vigorous  ‘JO-bO.OOO  eireulation  daily 
to  present  [lost  on  larger  paper.  .Avail¬ 
able  interview.  Recoinmended_  _by 
liublishers  Y'OU  respect.  Box  7976. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRETTY  girl  reporter,  26,  graduate 
iournalisni  sehool,  four  years  _  wire 
service,  political  and  court  experience, 
wants  job  big  city  daily.  Box  8007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  music,  drama,  the  arts 
wishes  position.  Exi>erience  on  Boston 
newspapers.  Box  7984.  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 


REPORTER.  26.  WELL  GROUNDED 
IN  FUNDAMENTALS.  CAN  ALSO 
HANDLE  TELEGRAPH  AND  COPY. 
EXPERIENCED  IN  EDITORIALS. 
SERIOUS  AND  STABLE.  SINGLE. 
BOX  7981,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

REPOKTEK,  23,  MA  CoiumOla,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  autnor  two  book- 
length  biographies.  Box  7876,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORTING  job  on  daily.  Vet,  single, 
NYU  graduate  w-ith  college  publica¬ 
tion  experience.  Box  7967,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

TRAINED,  experienced  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  change  to  established  daily; 
department  editorship;  or  to  public  re¬ 
lations  field  with  good  agency  or  in¬ 
dustry;  War  II  vet.  .Age  36.  Box 

8005.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WHO:  Young  attorney.  26,  single  and 
personable,  ambitious. 

WHAT:  Work  and  learn  journalism 
and  creative  writing  (editorials). 
WHERE:  Anywhere  in  U.  S.  Small 
or  large  daily  or  good  weekly. 
WHEN:  After  September  15.  1947, 
WnY:  Want  to  break  in  bard  way. 

.  Salary  secondary.  Interested  in 
newspaper  work. 

.Any  offer  considered  earefiilly.  \\  rite 
NOW  to  Box  7983,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAimD— 

MECHANICAL _ _ 

DUPLEX  TUHTLAir~FOREMA!r~ 

Pressman-Stereotyper,  now  employed 
desires  position  on  progressive  daily 
Union,  Married.  References.  Box  7915 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher 

I  W.ANT  TO  LEARN  off  set  press  and 
camera  work.  Am  twenty,  single,  can 
go  anywhere  after  September  1st. 
Have  five  years  letter  pre-s  experi¬ 
ence.  Am  more  interested  learning  off¬ 
set  than  high  wages.  Jim  Brown, 
Ingham  County  News,  Mason,  Michi¬ 
gan.  _ _ 

'  SffUAtlONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  ARTIST  Experi 
encod — Now  employed  on  Daily- 
Age  30 — ^Vet.  Go  anywhere — Top 
References — Available  two  weeks  no 
tice.  Box  7907,  Editor^ft  Publisher 
PHO'fOGRAPHER — ‘20  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  dailies  w-ith  car 
and  complete  camera  and  darkroom 
equipment,  desires  working  arrange¬ 
ment  with  daily  or  w-eekly.  Box  7985. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — age  34,  married, 
presently  employed  large  magazine 
pnblisher.  Experienced  covers,  illus¬ 
trations.  black  and  w-hite.  color.  Also 
10  years  as  news  photographer  with 
major  news  picture  syndicate.  Will 
travel.  Box  7989.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAHTE&- 
PUBUC  REUTWMS _ 

NEWSPAPER-TRAINED  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.  younsr.  roTlejte  prraduate. 
with  special  knowledjfe  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  and  government.  Now' 
employed.  Wants  post  with  greater 
persona!  onportunity.  Box  7991.  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  Director.  15 
years  experience  all  media.  Outstand¬ 
ing  record  of  accomplishment.  Now 
operating  own  agency.  Wants  chal¬ 
lenging  national  opportunitv  at  five 
figures.  Box  7950.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


EVERY  editor  at  some  time  or 

other  has  been  accused  of  cen¬ 
sorship  or  suppression  when  he 
has  refused  to  print  some  state¬ 
ment  or  communication.  Many 
people  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  freedom  of  the  press  guar¬ 
antees  them  the  privilege  of 
publishing  anything  they  wish 
to  say  in  existing  media  of  com¬ 
munication.  They  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  responsibility  of  an 
editor  to  select  the  daily  news 
and  opinion  budget  for  readers. 

William  E.  Hocking,  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  Uie  Press,  whose  recent  book, 
“Freedom  of  the  Press  —  A 
Framework  of  Principle,’’  we  re¬ 
viewed  in  this  space  last  week, 
makes  an  interesting  point: 

“It  follows  that  the  right  to 
speak  and  print  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  right  of  access  to  the 
ears  of  a  nation,  nor  indeed  to 
anyone's  ears  unless  he  is  will¬ 
ing.  ...  At  the  moment  only 
these  two  facts  concern  us:  that 
the  listener  needs  a  wide  variety 
to  choose  from  and  that  he  needs 
a  rigorous  selection  of  those 
who  claim  a  hearing  from  the 
entire  public.  The  right  of 
every  individual  to  speak  must 
remain  inviolate;  also  his  right 
to  print  and  distribute  to  such 
audience  as  he  can  rouse.  But  he 
cannot  claim  as  a  right  access 
to  the  clientele  of  any  existing 
medium;  he  cannot  demand  of 
right  that  his  letter  be  printed. 
Still  less  has  'he  a  right  to  time 
on  the  radio.” 

Later  on  he  writes:  “There  is 
many  a  good  American  writer 
who  cannot  get  his  ideas  printed 
in  the  existing  major  press.  Not 
even  a  columnist  whose  column 
is  bought  and  paid  for  can  le¬ 
gally  compel  an  editor  to  print 
what  he  has  written.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  editors  might  become 
impossible  if  he  could;  yet  there 
are  more  rights  which  limit  the 
editor’s  privilege  of  exclusion. 
With  all  the  weeding  out  of 
worthless  stuff  which  is  neces¬ 
sary,  there  exist  definite  injuries 
to  writers  and  definite  losses  to 
the  American  public.  What  the 
writer  and  the  public  have  a 
moral  right  to  demand  is  that 
the  editor’s  selection  be  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  and  not  solely  on  the 
basis  of  personal  crotchet,  the 
protection  of  a  pet  cause,  or  even 
editorial  policy.” 

We  believe  if  Mr.  Hocking  and 
his  contemporary  commissioners 
were  to  look  further  into  the 
journalistic  scheme  of  things 
they  would  be  surprised  to  find 
the  number  of  editors  extremely 
conscious  of  this  responsibility 
and  attempting  to  fulfill  it. 


ELSEWHERE  in  his  book,  Mr. 

Hocking  states  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  AP  case 
implies  that  the  freedom  to 
speak  and  print  “includes  a 
right  to  publish  ideas  or  facts  of 
which  the  proposed  issuer  is  not 
in  possession.”  He  writes: 


“It  holds  that  news  media 
cannot  be  arbitrarily  excluded 
from  the  facilities  to  command 
possession  of  and  to  print  news 
which  they  have  not  gathered, 
but  which  has  been  gained  by 
the  costly  efforts  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  news  agency.  Whatever 
the  legal  aspects  of  this  case, 
brought  under  the  Sherman  Act, 
certainly  the  First  Amendment 
did  not  contemplate  as  essential 
to  a  free  press  an  effective  claim 
of  right  to  purchase  information 
gathered  by  others. 

“But  the  reasoning  on  which 
this  decision  is  supported,  so 
far  as  it  touches  on  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  press  freedom,  is  not 
based  on  the  primary  and  com¬ 
monly  understood  right  of  ex- 
pressors  to  express;  it  is  based 
on  another  demand,  the  need 
of  the  public,  as  consumer  of 
news  to  be  well  served.  This 
necessity  or  right  of  the  public, 
if  indeed  it  extends  to  a  right 
to  gather  in  the  public  interest 
•where  it  hath  not  strawed,’ 
claiming  access  to  information 
as  yet  unknown  to  the  utterer, 
is  a  right  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

“It  can  plausibly  be  said  that, 
since  no  act  is  free  unless  it  is 
adequately  equipped,  no  regular 
function  of  expression  is  free 
unless  it  is  supplied  from  what-.l 
ever  source  with  the  stuff  which 
is  to  be  expressed.  This  would 
give  something  like  a  lien  upon 
whoever  is  in  possession  of  in¬ 
formation  important  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  deliver  it,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  price,  to  the  press.  What, 
then,  if  the  possessor  of  such 
knowledge  is  the  government; 
If,  as  is  often  the  case,  govern¬ 
ment  fails  to  avow  policies  or 
explain  situations  on  which 
public  judgment  depends,  shall 
the  press  be  empowered  to  pry 
open  the  official  oyster?  Or  if 
the  possessor  is  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  not  offered  his 
knowledge  for  sale,  does  the 
superior  claim  of  the  press,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  public  interest,  over¬ 
ride  his  rights  to  privacy  and 
his  privilege  of  nonexpression? 
IT  so.  the  present  decision  is 
indeed  revolutionary  in  its 
scope.” 

In  footnotes,  Zechariah  Chaffe 
protests  that  this  is  a  “philo¬ 
sophical  question”  which  has 
not  arisen  as  a  legal  question. 

Hocking  replies:  “I  am  con¬ 
cerned  here  not  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  itself  but  with  the  reason¬ 
ings  whereby  the  two  decisions 
( that  of  the  district  court  of 
New  York  and  that  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court)  were  supported. 
These  reasonings,  as  is  usual 
with  legal  reasonings,  strayed 
into  philosophical  territory;  and 
since  philosophy  is  here  our 
business,  we  become  at  once 
concerned  with  their  implica¬ 
tions.  In  my  view,  these  implica¬ 
tions  cannot  be  left  unchal¬ 
lenged.  The  press  must  have 
some  right  to  pry  oysters  open, 
including  perhaps  the  AP  oyster. 
On  the  other  hand,  government. 


and  occasionally  private  per¬ 
sons,  must  have  some  right  to 
keep  the  oyster  shut.  The 
boundary  between  these  con¬ 
flicting  rights  is  at  present  un¬ 
determined;  I  am  here  pointing 
out  significance  of  the  issue.” 

Later  on  Hocking  believes 
“that  the  right  of  the  public  in 
press  performance  must  remain 
a  moral  claim  rather  than  a  de¬ 
finable  legal  requirement.”  But 
he  finds  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  “appears  to  have  set 
general  press  responsibility  in¬ 
to  our  fundamental  law,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  find  in  it  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  First  Amendment. 
The  case  itself  hardly  seems  to 
involve  the  general  theory  of 
the  press;  it  merely  deals  with 
a  special  and  commercially 
plausible  restriction  of  access 
to  news  already  gathered;  the 
decision  condemns  this  restric¬ 
tion  as  a  restraint  of  trade.  But 
the  reasoning  through  which  the 
restriction  is  found  illegal  en¬ 
wraps  the  whole  work  of  the 
press  in  a  public  interest  pub¬ 
licly  guaranteed.” 

He  cites  parts  of  the  opinions 
written  by  Justice  Black  ending 
with  “A  public  interest  so  es¬ 
sential  to  the  vitality  of  our 
democratic  government  may  be 
defeated  by  private  restraints 
no  less  than  by  public  owner¬ 
ship.”  Hocking  adds:  “And  the 
inference  is  that  the  Court  will 
interpret  existing  law  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  restrain  any  such  re¬ 
straints  to  the  ‘promotion  of 
truth,’  ”  etc. 

Then  he  says:  “It  is  not  clear 
from  the  opinions  in  this  case 
how  far  the  Court  is  prepared 
to  go  beyond  this  somewhat 
negative  obligation  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  restrain  restraints  on 
the  free  flow  of  ideas.  Is  it  pre¬ 
pared  to  uphold  positive  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance? 

“The  fundamental  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  press  functions 
are  now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
as  well  as  of  common  sense, 
‘clothed  with  a  public  interest’ 
suggests  an  affirmative  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  government. 
But  the  phrase  by  much  use 
has  become  ambiguous  within 
the  law;  and  while  Judge 
Learned  Hand,  in  the  original 
federal  suit  in  the  district  court 
of  New  York,  uttered  the  word 
‘regulation,’  nothing  so  vigor¬ 
ous  is  involved  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision.” 

The  warning  was  issued  by 
this  publication  and  others  fol¬ 
lowing  the  AP  decision  that 
regulation  of  the  press  might 
eventually  follow.  Now  it  be¬ 
gins  to  be  clear  that  others  rec¬ 
ognize  also  that  the  groundwork 
for  federal  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  press  have  been  laid. 


Publishers  Fcdl 
To  'Appease' 
Barred  Press 

Atlanta,  Ga.— A  state  boud 
composed  largely  of  newspan* 
publishers  in  Georgia,  was  k- 
cently  the  target  of  critici* 
from  reporters  covering  tte 
Georgia  State  Capitol.  The  m 
porters  charged  that  the  boi2 
banned  the  press  from  its^ 
sions.  j 

The  board  of  regents,  wha 
governs  the  affairs  of  the  m 
versity  system  of  Georgia,  la 
four  publishers  among  iti  ( 
members.  They  are:  Bill 
ros,  Augusta  Chronicle, 
man  of  the  state  Democralt 
committee  ( Thompson  fact^; 
Earl  Braswell,  Athens  Bann^ 
Herald;  Albert  S.  Hardy,  Geiii# 
ville  News,  and  Roy  Emnn^ 
Cedartown  Standard. 

When  representatives  of  Ih 
press  services  and  Atlanta  nea 
papers  were  banned  from  a  a 
cent  meeting  of  the  regeok, 
they  sent  a  note  throu^  the 
locked  doors  asking  for  adia 
tance.  The  regents  then  sat 
its  publisher  members  to  "a 
pease”  the  “working  presg" 
They  said  the  regents  were  db- 
cussing  “only  personalities”  aii 
publicity  would  be  embana 
sing  but  that  the  newsma 
would  be  notified  of  all  “d|. 
nificant  news  that  transpired 
The  newsmen  complained  1 
Acting  Gov.  M.  E.  Thompsa  | 
who  recently  requested  all  sta 
boards  to  open  their  meetingaf 

Commented  Thompson:  1 
am  surprised  at  the  board  of  n- 
gents  for  meeting  in  closed  sei- 
sion.  Their  business  is  the  pub 
lie’s  business  and  the  pubfc 
has  a  right  to  know  what  is  fl¬ 
ing  on.  1  hope  the  board  neia 
bars  the  press  when  I  am  visl- 
ing  a  session.”  t 

■  „  * 
Barbershop  Songsters 

Hit  Discrimination 

Madison,  Wis. — Rex  Kami  , 
political  reporter  for  the  W  ■ 
consin  State  Journal,  and  Mil  I 
McNTillin,  editorial  writer  Ut 
the  Capital  Times,  have  resigned 
from  the  Society  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  and  Encouragement  of 
Barber  Shop  Quartet  Singing  in 
America  because  of  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  against  a  Negro 
member  of  the  local  chapter. 

In  a  letter  to  the  group,  W 
two  men  explained  they  hao 
learned  that  national  headq^- 
ters  had  coerced  the  local  chab 
ter  to  drop  the  Negro,  who  had 
I  been  one  of  the  charter  mem¬ 
bers. 


“Wkat!  ...  No  Haikin  CoIom” 

'  So  many  readeri  of  newipaperi 

i  \\  expect  their  local  newipaper  to  an. 

k  ower  all  their  puzzling  quezti^o 

^  \  that  editors  get  wire  in  their  aair 

\  ...  so  many  questions  are  depen- 

\  NHHF  dent  on  intricate  research. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  msket  sucb 
\  3  readers  happy.  No  “••J*’’ -urc 

the  query,  the  answer  is  SUItt 

to  be  OK. 

The  Fall  Rivar  Herald-Ntwa  (£-36,872)  haa  ranawad  it*  contract  lor 
The  Haakin  Service. 

'jn, ■  i aa k  L  * 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP  CHARACTER 


Dad  used  to  do  it  with  a  hickory  stick.  But 
Linotype  does  it  with  punch  presses 
that  bat  out  thousands  of  matrices  an  hour. 
Each  character  is  developed  to  perfection 
for  it  must  pass  fifty-four  inspections  during 
the  process  of  manufacture.  A  matrix  that 
isn’t  letter-perfect  lands  in  the  hellbox. 

What’s  true  of  matrices  is  true  of  every 
other  Linotype  detail.  Right  now  it  would 
be  particularly  easy  to  say,  “Let’s  make  that 


production  line  move  a  little  faster  to  meet 
the  backlog  of  orders!’  But  Linotype  stand¬ 
ards  and  precision  equipment  do  not  allow 
for  sacrifice  of  time  or  tolerance. 

For  over  sixty  years  Linotype  has  earned 
recognition  for  outstanding  quality  and  de¬ 
pendable  ser\'ice.  It’s  going  to  stay  that  way. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Unotiip*  tltctrm  ami  Memphis  Eifro  Bold 


fW.NTED  IN  U.  S.  A. 


Yes,  there’s  a  big  difference  in  Cincinnatians.  The 
Post’s  editors  discovered  that  long  ago  .  .  .  and  they 
edit  their  paper  for  the  active  half  of  Cincinnati. 

That  means  your  advertising  in  The  Post  reaches  the 
active  folks  in  the  Cincinnati  market — 155,000  families 
of  wide-aw  ake  readers  w  ho  have  open-minded  outlooks 
toward  new  ideas  and  new  products.  Because  they’re 
young  and  growing  families,  they  need — and  buy — 
more  goods.  Because  they’re  alert  and  naturally  inquisi¬ 
tive  people,  they’re  actively  influenced  by  the  advertise¬ 
ments  they  read. 


Your  advertising  in  The  Post  reaches  57%  of  oil  famifi 
in  Cincinnati  .  .  .  and  it  concentrates  on  the  active  b 
who  do  more  than  their  share  of  the  buying! 


The 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ....  WorW-Tc/csram  COLUMBUS . Ciliitn 

CLEVELAND . Prttt  ONCINNATI . Poll 


Pr»it  KENTUCKY . Poll 


SAN  FRANCISCO . Nowi 


Covinglon  wdithn^  Cincinnali  Pott 


.fiffloi  KNOXVILLE  .....  Nowi-Sonfino/ 


National  Advortiang  Oopartmont 


230  Pork  Avsniw 


DENVER . Rocky  Ml.  Nowi  EVANSVILLE . froti 

BIRMINGHAM . Poll  HOUSTON . Prou 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appool  FORT  WORTH . Prtu 

MEMPHIS . Proii-Seimilor  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribuna 

WASHINGTON . Nowi  EL  PASO . Harold-Pott 

Chicago  •  San  Francioco  •  Dolroll  •  Onelnimll  •  Phllodolphla  •  Fort  Worth 


